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AT THE POST 

All good Kentuckians, and some who were not so 
good, knew Major Miles, He lived, moved and 
made his bets in the period between the passing of 
the gold millionaires of forty-nine and the advent 
of the steel magnates of nineteen one. He is still 
with us, but aging rapidly, bewildered at the times 
and the customs — the coming of Volstead and the 
passing of the betting ring. 

The blue grass belles of the Major's youth wore 
crinolines and long skirts. Their place was in the 
home, and flirting was their dissipation. The men 
attended to the swearing, the smoking and the 
drinking. But they did none of the first and little 
of the last in the presence of '*the ladies, God bless 
them.'' 

The Major's code was the code of another age 
and of its sporting caste — a horse-racing, betting and 
at times, we fear, a none too scrupulous caste. But 
it had its hard and fast code, with its paradoxical 
points of honor. The major would have died be- 
fore he would have violated this code — and he 
stood an excellent chance of being shot if he did. 



AT THE POST 

No doubt the world is getting better all the time, 
but one may question whether its improvement has 
been helped by the sporting breed that has taken the 
place of the old-time followers of the track. If 
Major Miles was a rascal, and there are moments 
in this book when he is under suspicion, Mr. Yates 
has sympathetically portrayed him as a worthy 
member of that company of lovable rascals whose 
very human faults are offset by their very real 
virtues. 

George Horace Lorimer. 

Philadelphia, May, 1922. 
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MAJOR MILES 

CHAPTER I 

THE GRIM REAPER 

WITH his soft felt hat tilted back at an acute 
angle from his ruddy face. Major Aga- 
memnon Miles looked the picture of contentment. 
A photograph of him might have been mistaken for 
a portrait of everlasting hope. The flush of good 
living was on that face, but it did not eradicate its 
general aspect of untoward optimism. The Ma- 
jor's countenance was as open as the Golden Gate, 
and if an occasional glint in his eyes suggested 
worldly machinations it was immediately dispelled 
by the merry spark that followed. So far as the 
world at large was concerned, the windows of his 
soul were as transparent as the glasses out of which 
he drank his toddy. 

The time was early morning. The place was the 
historic old Churchill Downs Race-Track. The sea- 
son was spring. The inner field had taken tmto it- 
self a glorious covering of green and the leaves on 

I 
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the trees were just about the size of a squirrel's car. 
It was the moon of com planting. From the fields, 
beyond the high board fence, was wafted the aroma 
of newly turned furrows. The smcJcy tang of the 
distant brush fires, where ground was being burned 
over for the tobacco crop, sent up sweet incense. 
All creation smiled benignantly; and so did Major 
Miles. 

It is a far cry {vom Nature^s natural jewelry to 
the .material things that decorated the Major's per- 
son ; but in the patois of the sporting world the Ma- 
jor's "front" was perfect. His somewhat rotund 
figure was appareled in garments eminently fitted 
to his years and apparent station in life. His coat 
was of black diagonal — the handiwork of a tailor 
who evidently regarded his calling as a sacred art. 
His waistcoat was fashioned out of a fine imported 
silk mixture, touched off by pin-point cardinal dots. 
It was a double-breasted low-cut garment display- 
ing a wide expanse of immaculate shirt-front; and, 
though its fashion had passed into the sartorial dis- 
card some twenty years before, it did not look out 
of place on the Major. Three pigeon-blood ruby 
studs embellished the Major's shirt-front. His feet 
were perched on the rail in front of him. The Ma- 
jor's shoes were made to order — that any one could 
tell at a glance. They incased feet that a French 
dancing master might have envied. 
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Away across the race-track, where the stables 
were situated, trainers were preparing their charges 
for the early morning gallops. As the first string 
came through the gap leading to the main track the 
Major drew forth his split-second stop-watch and 
tested it carefully to see that it was in working or- 
der. Part of his mission in life — in fact, the great- 
er part of it — ^was to sit in the grand stand during 
the early morning hours and time the trials of the 
candidates for honors. Time and again men had 
lied to the Major about a horse's capabilities; his 
watch had never made him the victim of misplaced 
confidence. 

A long-legged chestnut colt, with a white strip in 
his face, came cantering down the stretch. On his 
back was perched a diminutive negro exercising 
boy, and as he came he caroled forth in high stac- 
cato: 

" AHers have bacon in de kitchen ; 

AUers have oats in de bin; 
AUers have money an' plenty ob clothes — 

Kase dis is de colt dat kin win.'' 

The Major noticed the sweeping stride of the 
chestnut colt with approval. Nearly six months 
had elapsed since he had seen a horse gallop. 
There had been circumstances which need not be 
menticttied here, but which, nevertheless, had forced 
him into involuntary^ exile. To make it clear^ the 
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Major had overbet himself at the previous fall 
meeting. He had gone home owing various book- 
makers more than he cared to calculate. 

The winter had been given over to strenuous en- 
deavor. It necessitated the sale of a few acres of 
the home farm so as to finance a trip to New Or- 
leans; after that there were many long sessions at 
the poker table, and owing to the Major's wizard- 
ry, he finally found himself on the right side of 
the ledger. Still it was by a narrow margin, and 
Major Miles decided that hereafter he would play 
all the games from the inside rather than from the 
out. 

At this time of writing, he had blossomed forth 
as sponsor for the National Turf Commission 
Company. The stock in trade of this institution 
consisted of an ornate office in a prominent public 
building, several packets of tickets such as are used 
by book-makers, and a printed list of odds on the 
Kentucky Derby; in other words, the Major was 
backing a future book, or, to be more explicit, was 
quoting prices against the horses which were to 
compete in that classic. 

As a usual thing the profits were large for the 
operator of such a book, because not infrequently 
over a hundred colts are eligible, with perhaps only 
seven or eight starters in the big event. All the 
money bet on non-starters was, of course, profit 
without risk. Perhaps it is unnecessarj^ to state 
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fhat the Major did not lend his name to this enter- 
prise. 

The chestnut colt proceeded as for as the bend in 
the track, wheeled about and walked to the stand, 
where his rider pulled him up. A tall man who had 
been leaning against the fence passed the little 
wicket gate and viewed him critically. 

"Ole Bill Davis," soliloquized the Major. "That 
colt must be Aristides. Those Benton County fel- 
lers have bin fussin' over him mightily. Well, he's 
a nice colt. Jest a little too much up in th' air to be 
a real race-hoss ; and he ain't got th' color. I nevah 
set much sto' by a washy chestnut. Bill must be 
goin' to work him this mawnin'. Well, we'll see 
what he can do." 

The tall man down on the track was evidently 
giving instructions to the boy ; and the Major's sur- 
mise proved correct, because the colt was walked 
up to the quarter pole and, wheeling about fifty 
yards behind it, bounded away. 

As he flashed past the half-mile post the Major 
glanced at his watch. "Fifty-five seconds." The 
track was slow, but a stake colt should be able to 
work that fast on three legs. When he reached the 
three-quarter pole again, the Major's timepiece reg- 
istered one minute and fifty-seven seconds for the 
mile, and he replaced it in his pocket with an air of 
finality. There was no use timing an animal that 
could do no better than that. 
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"Those Benton County fellers cain't spell hossl'" 
said the Major to himself contemptuously. "They 
nevah could. Why, if they was to put that colt on 
a train he couldn't go fast enough to win a Derby 1" 

The chestnut finished the full mile and a quarter, 
but he was evidently distressed. He disappeared 
through the gateway that led to the stables, and the 
Major was about to center his interest on another 
string of horses when the owner of the colt climbed 
the steps and greeted him, with outstretched hand : 

"Howdy, Majah? Howdy? You-all ain't j'ined 
th' railbirds, have yo' ? Well, well f It's a sight fo' 
so' eyes to find yo' out hyuh in th' grand stand 
clockin' 'em I Why, Majah, I haven't seen yo' since 
five yeahs ago th' last deep snow I Wheah have yo' 
bin concealin' yo'se'f ?" 

The Major was never behindhand in effusive- 
ness. 

"By the great horn spoon I" he exclaimed with a 
wondrous display of enthusiasm. "I'll be dinged if 
it ain't my ole an' valued friend, Cunnel Bill Davis, 
of Benton County! I'm chawmed an' delighted to 
see yo', Bill — chawmed an' de-lighted; mo' than 
pleased, in fact. Yo're lookin' like a two-yeah-ole, 
an' I ain't seen yo' since three winters ago at New 
Awleans. Cunnel, yo're gettin' youngah every day 
of yore life." 

"Hush up, Majah! Hush up!" replied the tall 
man graciously. "Yo' always had a line of Ian- 
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gnage to throw to th' canaries. Wheah-all yo' bin, 
yo* ole heathen ?" 

"I bin up, down an' all round. Gunnel," retorted 
the Major. "Yo' know I have large interests, but 
my health ain't what it used to be an' my doctah 
awdehed me to take a long rest. Lawd bless yo', 
Bill, but I was lonesome I Guess I must have vis- 
ited all the waterin' places an' fool cures in Europe ; 
but hyuh I am, home at last." 

"Feeling bettah now, Majah?" inquired the tall 
man solicitously. 

"Just tol'able. Bill— just tol'able," replied the 
Major in resigned tones. "I landed last night and 
had to come out heah this mawnin^ Yo' can't keep 
a Christian out of th' church, can yo', Bill ?" 

"Very little if any, Majah," agreed the owner 
with conviction. "Say, by the way, did yo' notice 
that chestnut colt I was workin' a few minutes 
ago?" 

"I should say I did, Gunnel !" responded the Ma- 
jor, with another burst of enthusiasm. "Nice way 
of goin', hasn't he ? An' th' picture of his daddy I 
He's just about as even turned as anything I've 
seen in yeahs an' yeahs. All he needs is a little 
keyin' up ; but, great king f Man, there's plenty of 
time yet, an' he's such a big-growthy scoundrel 
'twon't do to hurry him. I'd give a red apple if I 
owned a colt like that!" 

"I ain't been doin' much with him this winter," 
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replied the man from Benton County. "He ain't 
no work-horse anyway ; whatever he kin do hp does 
in his races. Last year, when he was a two-year- 
ole, he could run away an' hide from Salvator." 

"Just a natchel curiosity, eh?" interrogated the 
Major. 

"He's a runnin' fool — ^that's what he is," replied 
the colt's owner solemnly. "I expect to clean up on 
him th' first jump out of th' box. I'm aimin' to 
back him pretty liberal in th' future books. Are 
any of them open for business that yo' know of yet, 
Majah?" 

"The clerk in the hotel handed me a card last 
night, with the prices quoted," replied Major Miles, 
fumbling in his pockets as though industriously 
seeking something. "They call themselves th* Na- 
tional Commission Company or some such name. 
From what I understand they are goin' to make a 
leviathan book, an' th' prices are liberal. Lemme 
see! What did I do with that pesky card? I sure 
did put it in one of my pockets. Oh, yes; hyuh it 
is! Take it along. Gunnel — take it along. It will 
probably interest yo' mo' than it does me." 

The tall man took the card and scanned the fig- 
ures closely. 

"Good price against Aristides," he ejaculated. 
"That looks like easy pickin', Majah. I guess I'll 
have to get aboa'd early an' often." 
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"That's right. Bill— that's right!" replied the 
Major fervently. "Nothin' like playin' th' hand 
when yo' have th' cards; no one evah caught a 
whale in a mud-puddle!" 

During the weeks that intervened before the run- 
ning of the Kentucky Derby the National Turf 
Commission did a land-office business. At his 
home in a fashionable part of the city the Major 
received nightly visits from the sharp-faced young 
man who presided over the richly furnished offices 
down-town; and frequently hours were spent in 
sorting out money, answering letters and mailing 
tickets to patrons. All indications pointed to the 
fact that they had the old game beaten a mile 
as a medium for getting between men and their 
money. "The principle was just the same; the ex- 
ecution was different, that was all." So, at least, 
the Major told himself. 

Aristides, however, seemed to have a host of sup- 
porters ; already Colonel Davis, his owner, had con- 
tributed two hundred dollars, and the number of 
small bets on the Benton County colt totaled up a 
goodly sum. The Major chuckled as he recorded 
these wagers. 

"It's just like pickin' up so much money!" he 
confided to his assistant. 

Major Miles was not different from many other 
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men who have been allied with the sport of king^/ 
He believed unwaveringly in his own judgment re- 
garding the possibilities of speed when applied to 
the race-horse, and he visited the track frequently 
and kept close tab on the rival candidates. There 
would be about ten starters and every one of them 
had worked better than Aristides. According to 
the Major's judgment the chestnut colt would not 
be among the first six. This money was just 
velvet ! 

It would be gilding the lily to endeavor to de- 
scribe a race for the Kentucky Derby. For years 
it has been the one great event of the Southland on 
which sporting and special writers have poured out 
literary libations to the gods. 

The story is as familiar as the way home. The 
youth, beauty and chivalry of Kentucky are al- 
ways on hand. The governor of the state lends the 
official dignity of his presence to the occasion. It 
is a day to be marked off with red letters on the 
calendar of southern saints; visitors from a dis- 
tance make long pilgrimages. For weeks before- 
hand dressmakers and modistes are driven to dis- 
traction. 

The club-house lawn looks like a garden filled 
with rare exotics ; the grand stand is one seething, 
scintillating riot of color. There are other days, to 
be sure; but in point of general importance and ac- 
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claim they fade into insignificance. Far be it from 
me to emulate in this place the efforts of the bright- 
est minds and most compelliing geniuses of old 
Kentucky ! 

From a front-row box Major Miles and a select 
party held court. All things were well with him. 
The business done by the National Turf Commis- 
sion Company had exceeded his wildest expecta- 
tions; best of all, the outsiders had been accorded 
liberal support. During the last week Aristides had 
been backed for a goodly sum. 

The fact that any of the first three choices might 
win did not in any wise perturb the Major. His 
book was a good one, nicely rounded up and pro- 
tected; and though, of course, an outsider might 
preempt the big event, the chances were almost in- 
finitesimal. An outsider rarely if ever won a clas- 
sic. Of course the book stood to pay out a ton of 
money if Aristides won; but the Major never gave 
that a passing thought. He would not have given 
a picayune for that racer's chances. 

When the bugle called the horses to the post for 
the main event ten lordly thoroughbreds filed out 
of the paddock in all the glory of equine excellence. 
From his coign of vantage the Major watched them 
with the tolerant smile of a dilettante. So far as he 
was concerned, the result would make little or no 
difference at all, unless the unexpected happened; 
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but the Major had gone over the grotmd carefully 
and regarded the result as a foregone conclusion for 
any of the three choices. He dismissed from his 
mind all thought of mercenary affairs and settled 
down to enjoy the spectacle. 

When the barrier lifted there was a flash of color 
as the horses sprang away over the Derby course. 
Passing the stand for the first time, the favorite 
was leading by two open lengths and apparently 
going easily. Behind him trailed the second and 
third choices. All the way up the back stretch 
their positions were unchanged. It seemed as 
though the horse chosen by the talent was about to 
make a runaway race of it. He would win by him- 
self. The Major drew forth an ornate cigar case 
and lit a perf ecto. It was all over but the shouting ! 

The kings of sport, however, sometimes play hob 
with the sport of kings. The favorite apparently 
held his advantage with ease until he was half-way 
down the home stretch. Behind him there was a 
general closing up ; but he looked a winner all over, 
even to the drawgate — ^and then a wonderful thing 
happened! A chestnut colt, with a white strip in 
his face, worked his way through the ruck and 
challenged the leader. 

With slow methodical stride, he first reached his 
hips; then his white nose was even with the saddle 
girths. A few jumps farther and he had gained the 
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leader's throat-latch. At the far end of the grand 
stand the favorite and the chestnut were head and 
head. The boy on the former was riding like a 
demon, frantically plying whip and spur; but the 
chestnut colt's rider was sitting still, crouching 
along his horse's neck and actually laughing. 

From the grand stand came the rebel yell of Ben- 
ton County; it rose and fell and reechoed from 
stentorian throats. 

"Come on, you AristidesI . . . Come home, 
honey boy! . . . Eat him up! Oh, you Aristi- 
des! Eat him up! . . . Ride him, boy! Ride 
him! . . . He'll run over that favorite lookin' 
for a race-horse! . . . Oh, you Aristides! Come 
on, boy ! Come on home !" 

And the chestnut colt, true to his owner's predic- 
tion that his real work was accomplished in racing, 
never altered or apparently quickened the monot- 
ony of that long sweeping stride. His white face 
just nodded up and down and his ears pricked ner- 
vously to and fro as he tore the last ounce of resist- 
ance from the fighting spirit of his opponent. 
Twenty yards from the finish the favorite weak- 
ened — ^he had simply met a horse that outclassed 
him; he recognized his master. Aristides crossed 
the line a winner, with a good half-length to spare. 

Up in the Major's box a red-faced gentleman 
was sitting as though in a trance. The glorious un- 
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certainty of the pastime of emperors had again been 
demonstrated. The profits of the National Turf 
Commission Company, the intake^ and everything 
else had gone a-glimmering as high as Gilderoy*s 
kite. To make good would have exhausted his re- 
sources, and the Major was no philanthropist. He 
rose hastily, sought the bar, and ordered a bottle of 
wine. While he was drinking it the sharp-faced 
young man who had ostensibly presided over the 
destinies of the National Turf Commission Com- 
pany came along. 

"They sure did earthquake us, Majah! We lose 
over twenty thousand to the winner !" he ejaculated 
as he mopped his forehead with nervous fingers 
and scanned his mentor's face anxiously. 

The Major laid a fat hand oil the young man's 
shoulder. He lifted his glass of sparkling liquor 
and drained its contents to the stem. 

"Bob,'* said he in a tone that brooked no contra- 
diction, "th* fast east-bound express leaves in an 
hour. If I was yo' I think I'd be aboa'd of her 
when she pulls out of the depot." 




CHAPTER II 

READY FOR THE WAR PATH 

THE real home of the race-horse is located at 
BowviHe, in Benton County. The kings of 
sport, of course, have their habitat in other parts of 
the Blue Grass State, but Bowville is their chiefest 
and original dwelling-place. If you do not think 
so, and are regardless of your personal well-being, 
just go down to the Bowville Court-house Square 
and say that Lexington or Frankfort, or even Har- 
rodsburg, is the abiding-place of the speed marvel 
and see what will happen to you I You will be 
taken in hand and duly disciplined by a special com- 
mittee of the Noble Order of the Sons of Rest. You 
can not miss them, because from sunup to sundown 
they are in session. You will find them seated on 
the shady side of the building. As the sun moves, 
so do the Sons of Rest. 

Court day fell two weeks after the running of 
Aristides* Derby. Early morning disclosed long 
strings of farmers' vehicles wending their way to- 
ward the county-seat ; and by the time the sun had 

IS 
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begun to kiss the topmost ridges of the Kentucky 
hills the Court-house Square was dotted with little 
groups of men, while here and there a lean fox- 
hound or a silky-coated hunting dog proclaimed the 
sporting proclivities of the gathering. 

Colonel Bill Davis, owner of the Derby winner, 
was an early riser. The day was yet young when 
the front door of his residence opened and he sallied 
forth, accompanied as usual by his setter dog. 
Dash. 

Though the air was balmy with the benison of 
spring and Nature was putting forth her most 
strenuous efforts to beguile, there was nothing in 
the Colonel's countenance to denote that he was 
either cognizant or appreciative of these blessings. 
He stalked gloomily down the main thoroughfare, 
nodding curtly in response to the greetings that as- 
sailed him. Even his dog, seeming to take on the 
mien of his master, walked slowly at his heels with 
surly dignity. 

A crowd had gathered at the steps which led to 
the Court-house. In the center of the group was an 
undersized thoroughbred yearling. He was a de- 
jected little animal that had evidently been neglect- 
ed in his babyhood, obviously a cull from one of 
the larger breeding establishments. On the top- 
most step stood the local auctioneer. Whatever 
might have been his other qualifications, he was an 
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adept in the art of selling a horse. All the cajolery, 
all the grandiloquent manner of speech, all the pa- 
tois of persuasion and all the readiness of retort, so 
necessary in this particular line of Kentucky en- 
deavor, were his ; and he knew it. 

"Hyuh he is, gentlemen I Hyuh he isl" he com- 
menced. "A yeahlin' blooded hoss by Alarm, out 
of Calamity Jane ; she by Riot, dam Wait-a- While ; 
his great granny was By-and-By, out of that grand 
old mare Procrastination; her dam was Idleness, 
and she was out of Slumber by Morpheus, a son of 
The Dreamer. Theah's a pedigree f o' yo' I Theah 
ain't no bettah breedin' between th' green grass an' 
th' blue sky. Look out, theah ! He's a high-strung 
baby, an' he's feelin* peart this mawnin'I He's li- 
able to lash out an' hurt somebody. Turn him 
round, boy! . Hoi' his head up an' keep his heels 
from th' crowd. Just jog him up and down, so as 
folks kin see him. Lord ! Lord ! He's got action 
enough fo' two bosses." 

The auctioneer paused a moment, scanning the 
audience with swift appreciation, and again re- 
sumed. 

"If Gunnel Mahone is about hyuh — if Cunnel Bill 
Mahone is present — would he kindly oblige me by 
steppin' forward an' examinin' this young race- 
hoss? . . • Thank yo', suh. Now, my friends, 
we'll have expert testimony." 
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A stoop-shouldered man came to the front and 
approached the object under discussion. He passed 
his fingers down the tendons of the little colt's legs ; 
waved a hand before each eye as a test for blind- 
ness; peered into his mouth; felt of his jowls; 
pinched him over the loins ; lifted each foot and ex- 
amined the conformation thereof; viewed him be- 
fore, behind, up, down and all around. His whole 
air betokened a man who had assumed an under- 
taking of ponderous gravity — one that needed cir- 
cumspection and more than ordinary skill. Having 
completed the ceremony he stepped back and said : 

"ril stake my reputation against a raw turnip, 
gentlemen, that this colt is as sound as the Bow- 
ville National Bank. He's bred in the purple. His 
ownah nevah had nothin' on his place that wasn't 
th' ole blue-hen breed. He's got to be straight an' 
right! He couldn't help bein' a race-hoss, unless 
yo' was to cut his legs off. He's bound to make 
history some day. They don't grow his kind every 
minute. I cain't say when I saw a bettah one. 
He's all boss — every inch of him !" 

As he ceased speaking the strident tones of the 
auctioneer rang out: 

"Theah now! What did I tell you-all? Yo' 
have Cunnel Mahone's word fo' it — Cunnel Bill 
Mahone, who raised Innocence an' Modesty — th' 
owner of Hysterics — th' man who laid 'em to th' 
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land with such superb performers as Furbelow an' 
Flounce an' Brocade! Yo' have his word fo' it! 
An' Bill Mahone wouldn't know a lie if it put both 
arms round his neck and kissed him! 

"It's hard to credit it, my friends — yo'U sca'cely 
believe it ; but I'm a-goin' to of fah this young race- 
hoss fo' sale to the highest biddah. He's the royal 
son of a regal house. Through his veins courses 
th' blood of princes, and I'm a-goin' to ask fo' bids 
on him at public auction. Just think of it! A 
lineal descendant of kings an' emperors lookin' fo' 
th' high dollah on th' Court-house Square of our 
town! . . . Staht him, somebody! 

"Don't do nothin' yo'U be sorry fo'. I ain't a- 
tryin' to sell yo' fo' bits fo' twenty dollahs. He's 
as sound as a Krupp gun. Look him ovah! Ain't 
he ribbed up like an armored cruiser? When he 
gits his growth he'll be strong enough to pull a 
plow. Look him ovah! If he ain't forked like a 
jack-rabbit I'll eat him! . . . Staht him, some- 
body." 

There was a confused murmur from the crowd, 
but no prospective bidder responded. A lanky 
farmer, turning to a companion, pointed at the lit- 
tle colt's legs and whispered behind his hand. The 
man on the steps was quick to take advantage of 
the occasion. 

"What's that yo' say, suh? • . .He has too 
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much whitewash on his laigs ? Don't yo' know, my 
deah friend, that Salvator, the fastes' hoss that 
evah looked through a bridle, had fo' white stock- 
in's an' a blaze ? Have yo' so far forgotten th' his- 
tory of yore own state as not to be awah that th' 
immortal Lexington was marked with th' same 
indications of speed? . . . But hyuh he is, gen- 
tlemen! Hyuh he is — as sound as the day he was 
foaled; as good as a milled doUah; as handy as a 
pet monkey ! Look him ovah ! A colt with a head 
like that is bound to be as docile as Mary's little 
lamb. It's a sack of flour to a doughnut that an 
infant in arms could handle him with a silk thread. 

"Opportunity is knockin' at yore door. Won't 
anybody ask her to come in an' set a while ? Staht 
him, somebody! . . . What's that? Did I heah 
somebody say five hundred? . . . Well, then 
make it fo'. ... No brother or no sistah! . . . 
Well, have it yore own way, then. . . . Staht 
him at two. Price won't cut no figgah when he 
gits his golden slippers on! Gimme two? . . . 
I'm in th' amen comer and full of supplication; but 
gimme two— two— two — two— two— two! 

"There's ten thousand million feet of ozone 
layin* round loose. Somebody grab a handful of it 
and say two ! If yo've lost yore voice yore fingers 
ain't cut off. Hold 'em up! This ain*t no deaf- 
and-dumb convention Well, one then! 
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One hundred dollahs! An emperor bein' sold fo' 
a song I . . • Fifty, then? Won't nobody lift 
their voice in song? Fifty — that's what I said! 
Say something, somebody! He ain't got a pimple 
on him; if he has I'll gamble it's so far from his 
heart it won't hurt him. I'm selling him fo' th' 
price of hawg meat. Somebody is goin' to steal a 
race-hoss this mawin*. Staht him !" 

The orator paused, lifted his slouch hat, and 
mopped a perspiring face. He scanned the faces of 
the crowd below him. Years of experience told 
him he had not struck a responsive chord. He 
waved a fat hand with a deprecatory gesture. He 
had exhausted the ritual as prescribed by Ken- 
tucky ethics. 

"I'm done talking my friends. I'm done talk- 
in' !" he concluded with an air and tone of supreme 
disappointment. "A public benefactor nowadays 
don't call fo' nothin' ; but I never did think I'd see 
th' day when Bowville, the Athens of th' South — 
and, fo' that matter, th' capital of th' whole world 
— ^would so completely fail on a question involvin' 
erudition an' supreme judgment! Fm done talkin'! 
Take him away, boy." 

Colonel Bill Davis stood on the outskirts of the 
crowd with his hands thrust deep in his capacious 
pockets. The winning of the Derby had added 
fresh consequence to his standing in the commu- 
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nity, but there was a rift in the lute. Up to date, 
Colonel Davis had not received the amount due 
him from the National Turf Commission Com- 
pany. He had written them at the old address of 
their offices. Moreover, he had telegraphed. The 
latter was reported not delivered; the former was 
returned unopened. Colonel Davis was ready for 
the war path. In all the years of his life he had 
been a law unto himself. There were four notches 
on his guns. Wherever he was known, men in 
their dealings with him followed the line of least 
resistance. 

"Got any word yet, Colonel, from those Louis- 
ville fellows you bet with ?" inquired Captain Borey 
Tank, Bowville's official gossip. "If you haven't 
I might be able to put you in the way of gettin' it — 
because a niece of my wife happened to be their 
stenographer." 

"That wouldn't do me any good now, Borey," 
retorted the owner of Aristides. "Th' stable's 
empty. From all th' information I can gather I 
learn that the scoundrel who was runnin' th' book 
took the first train for New York on th' evenin' of 
th' race. My only chance would be to round him up 
when I go east." 

"Th' reason I spoke, Bill," retorted Captain 
Tank with the mysterious air of one bearing im- 
portant testimony, "is because, as I understand it, 
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our ole friend Majah Miles was the real backer of 
the book. It ain't the first time he has been con- 
nected with shady transactions, though he has al- 
ways been clevah enough to cover his tracks. My 
niece tells me he often visited the office evenin's, 
and when he didn't the mail an' money was carried 
up to his house. I wouldn't tell you this, only I had 
it first-hand on the best authority. You better in- 
vestigate !" 

The owner of Aristides eyed the speaker intently. 
His whole countenance was a study. It expressed 
indignation, surprise and dawning belief. 

"What's that yo' say? Yo' don't mean to tell me 
I was tossed in the air by th' Majah ! That infernal 
old scoimdrel! Why, he was the one who advised 
me to place my money with those rascally pirates! 
Are yo' quite sure, Borey?" 

"As sure as that rain falls downward," reiterat- 
ed Captain Tank with emphasis. 

Colonel Bill Davis straightened up. His bearing 
denoted finality and intended action. 

"Do yo' know what I'll do?" he exclaimed, and 
it seemed as though he spat out the words between 
his teeth. "Do yo' know what I'll do ? I'll just git 
aboa'd th* evenin' train an' go up to Louisville ! I'll 
fill that ole burglar so full of holes that his hide 
will look like a sieve! He won't git away with 
nothin' from me! Put that down, Captain!" 
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Tank was a swift-footed Mercury when it came 
to carrying the tidings. He stumped over to the 
headquarters of the Sons of Rest as fast as a stiff 
knee would permit, his whole being surcharged 
with the importance of one who has inside informa- 
tion of an impending tragedy. 

"Goin' to be some hell to pay up to Louisville to- 
night!" he blustered. "Theah sure'U be hell a-pop- 
pinM Colonel Bill Davis has gone to pour some 
sand down his guns.'* 

Even as one man the committee sat up and took 
notice. Borey Tank unwound the tidings with 
unction. He subtracted nothing therefrom, but 
rather added an artistic touch or two as he went 
along. Before the town bell announced the noon 
hour the obsequies of Major Agamemnon Miles 
had been pronounced. Colonel Bill Davis always 
got his man. It was recalled that on the occasion 
of the last misunderstanding he had disposed of 
two citizens in a free-for-all fracas. The Major 
was as good as dead. It only remained to select a 
suitable spot where all that was mortal of him 
should be finally interred. 



CHAPTER III 



THE tiger's tail 



WHEN the evening train pulled into the station 
at Louisville Colonel Bill Davis stepped from 
the rear coach and, proceeding to the news stand, 
procured the city directory. The Colonel's coat was 
buttoned up closely and underneath it, suspended 
from his shoulders, was a leather harness that ter- 
minated in two holsters. In those receptacles 
reposed the pistols with the four notches on them. 
At the saloon on the comer he disposed of half a 
tumblerful of whisky, and then set out on his errand 
of reprisal. 

Major Miles' house stood behind a formal lawn 
in the best of the residence districts. Colonel Bill 
Davis grunted morosely as he surveyed the sur- 
roundings. "Pretty easy when a feller connects 
with other people's money! Pretty easy for these 
highbinders!" he exclaimed as he climbed the im- 
maculately scrubbed steps and pulled the bell vio- 
lently. The door was opened by a little negro maid. 

"Majah Miles at home?" queried the owner of 
Aristides. 

25 
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I 

"I'll go and see, suh. Who shall I say called V 

"Tell him that Colonel Bill Davis is down hyuh 
and must see him on a mattah of impo'tance." 

The door closed and the man from Benton 
County shifted uneasily from foot to foot as he 
waited. "I was a pesky fool that I didn't fo'ce my 
way right in," he soliloquized. "That ol' fox will 
about slip out the back do' an' leave me standin' 
hyuh." He waited irresolutely for several mo- 
ments and had arrived at the conclusion that he was 
correct in his surmise when the door opened and the 
little maid appeared. 

"Th' Majah is home, Colonel; but he's sick in 
baid. He's done retired fo' the' night. He 'lows 
as he'll have to trouble you to come up-stairs to his 
room. Won't yo' step inside ?" 

There were distrust and surprise in the avenger's 
face as he followed the girl up the flight of stairs to 
the Major's sleeping apartment. He had a premo- 
nition that he was being led into ambush. To 
some extent the cordiality of his reception was dis- 
arming him, though he did not know why ; and he • 
felt at a disadvantage. At the head of the stairs his 
guide paused. A stream of light was pouring from 
an open doorway. 

"That's the Majah's room. Gunnel. Walk right 
in!" she said. 

The Major's apartment was a thing of beauty 
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and a joy forever. Nothing that might add to the 
comfort of its occupant was omitted. 

He was half sitting and half reclining on 
a couch, his plump form liberally supported by soft 
pillows. Above his head hung a reading lamp of 
extra candle-power ; its reflector was turned full on 
the door. The blinding beams struck Colonel Bill 
Davis full in the face and made him blink. His right 
hand stole nervously underneath his coat to the har- 
nessed holsters that lay on his chest — and remained 
there. 

As he made the movement — it may have been 
mere fancy but the Colonel thought he recognized the 
ominous glint of a weapon lying on the coverlet 
beside the Major. The latter was entirely in 
shadow, but it seemed to the visitor that his hand 
was in undue proximity to that weapon. For an 
instant the Benton County man stood staring. 

Had Bill Davis been a mind-reader, and cogniz- 
ant of the workings of the Major's inner conscious- 
ness, the very fringes of his heart might have rat- 
tled. Never before in the course of a variegated 
career had the backer of the future book been in 
such desperate straits. Ever since Derby Day he 
had been gambling wildly, with everything against 
him. The horses of his choice staggered home in 
the heels of the hunt; the Major was almost flat 
broke. 
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As his visitor bulked in the doorway the Major 
recognized that he was facing a crisis. The pano- 
rama of Colonel Bill's sanguinary past flashed be* 
fore him in swift review, every red detail magnified. 
Bill Davis had always exacted an eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth. He was not a man who might 
be trifled with. 

Major Agamemnon Miles was not a coward in 
any sense of the word, but his natural inclinations 
were all for following the line of least resistance. 
He realized that the majesty of the law was not 
with him. Where could a jury be found to convict 
the slayer of one who had made a welshing book on 
the Kentucky Derby? Certainly not south of the 
river ! 

*'He nevah fo'-flushed in his life!'* thought the 
Major as from the shadow that enveloped him he 
scanned his visitor's face. "If I kin alibi till maw- 
nin' somethin' may happen. If I cain't I'll have to 
give him a run fo' his money — an' that's all he'll 
git fo' it." 

For the second time since his arrival Colonel Bill 
Davis felt that things were not well with him. The 
road to his revenge would be no smooth one. As 
he halted, the voice of the Major broke the silence : 

"Bill Davis, as I live! Why, what on earth 
brought you to Looey ville? I thought you'd be so 
uppety ovah winnin' that stake race that yo'd nevah 
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come to see yo' ole friends again I Why, Gunnel, I 
ain't seen yo' since Derby Day! To tell yo' the 
truth, if my health permitted it I was aimin' to 
make yo' a little visit down to Benton County. 
Yes, suh ; just the day befo' yestiddy I says to my- 
se'f, says I : 'I'll take a little holiday an' hunt up my 
ole friend ' " 

The Major was rattling along at top speed, but 
the man at the door felt the need of something 
more than words. He must get into action. 

Yo' know dinged well why I come up !" he said. 
Yo' know dinged well, yo' ole scoundrel ! I learnt 
all about that thievin' book yo' was makin'. I have 
the f iggahs an' the facts, suh ! Yo' cain't trade me 
no conversation fo' real money! Yo' was runnin' 
that book, an' yo' know it! I come to c'lect my 
money an' — ^yo' listen to me say it — I'm a-goin' to 
git it!" 

Over the Major's face stole the look of one who 
has received the most surprising information. 

"What are yo' talkin' about?" he retorted. 
*'Ain't yo' been drinkin'. Gunnel? Fo goodness' 
sake, wheah did yo' git that info'mation ?" 

"I got it straight. I got it from old Borey Tank. 
The young lady stenographer yo' employed was his 
niece. She exposed the whole dinged plot. I'm 
hyuh to git my money. You-all know what'll hap- 
pen if I don't!'* 
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' By neither look nor gesture did the Major dis- 
close the fact that this incombatable argument dis- 
turbed his equanimity. 

"From Borey?" he interrogated. "From Borey 
Tank, eh? Why, that old superannuated fossil! 
If he evah caught himself tellin* th' truth, or had an 
idea worth anything, he'd run to a doctor to find 
out what was the mattah with him. He won't 
nevah lay th' foundation fo' a race of philosophers 
— Borey won't. But, since yo' mention it, I sup- 
pose I am to some extent responsible. Th' young 
lady yo' mention probably connected me with th' 
ownership of th' book because on one or two occa- 
sions, out of goodness of heart, I endeavored to 
help th' young man who was nmnin' it. He was a 
likable chap and I'm sorry he went wrong. I used 
to go down occasionally and help him regulate his 
prices, besides givin' him a little friendly advice. 
I did caution him in especial not to take too much 
money on Aristides. 

"Of course if that connects me with th' proprie- 
torship of th' book, as a man of honah I feel bound 
to make good — at least, so far as my close personal 
friends are concerned. . . . Why don't yo' come 
in. Bill, an' set down ? What are yo' standin' theah 
in th' do' way fo', with yore hand on yore fowlin' 
piece? Come in an' set down, Bill. Act like real 
folks! Yo' always was goin' round courtin' death 
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an3nvay. Come in and tell me yore troubles. If 
yo' feel that Vm at all responsible fo' yore losses 
I'll make good. What's a few paltry dollahs when 
stacked up against th' friendship of yeahs?" 

The man in the doorway shifted uneasily, but 
when he spoke his tone had lost something of its 
belligerency. 

"I came fo' my money an' I want it!" he retorted 
briefly. 

"Well, ain't yo' a-goin' to git it?" replied the 
Major with a rising inflection. "Ain't yo' a-goin' 
to git it? Did any one staht to give yo' an argu- 
ment? Ain't I willin' to do everything an honoah- 
able gentleman can do to clear my skirts in th' mat- 
tah? Come ovah an' set down. Have yo' got so 
big-feelin' since yo' won the Derby that yo' won't 
accept th' hospitality of my po' house? Yo' must 
stay an' spend th' night with me. I'll take no ex- 
cuse. In th' mawnin' we'll step down to th' bank 
and I'll get yo' th' money. Sit down in that easy 
chair ovah theah. I just had my girl brew me a 
toddy. Put away yore artillery. Gunnel, an' don't 
act foolish." 

On the stand beside the Major's bed was a mas- 
sive cut-glass-and-silver pitcher, filled to the brim 
with the nectar of the gods. Its lips were gar- 
nished about with the tenderest shoots that ever a 
mint bed afforded. Its enticing aroma permeated 
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the whole room and played on the olfactory nerves 
of Colonel Bill Davis, even as on a harp of a thou- 
sand strings. It was the last straw! The man 
from Benton County was human. He advanced 
slowly and took the proffered seat close to the bed. 
For the time being*, at least, the Major knew that 
the Colonel was as clay in the potter's hand. As he 
filled the glasses he burst forth in eulogy: 

"Hyuh yo' are. Bill! Theah ain't a headache in 
a hogshead of it ! Fo' old friends it's th' most f ittin' 
companion fo' a reunion. A mint toddy is like th' 
cool fragrance of lilacs driftin' through a May 
mawnin'. It's Nature's most compellin' witchery. 
I always held that a bed of spearmint was th' exact 
spot wheah memory loves to lie an' dream. It's th' 
official flower of the South. Even th' mockin'-bird 
exhausts th' sorcery of his art pronouncin' its 
eulogy. It's th' frankincense of everlastin' summah. 
In its ma'velous magic rise th' shrines of th' past, 
an' hospitality lets down the bars and throws the 
doors wide open!" 

The Major was in his element now. Into the 
hand of his visitor and erstwhile executioner he 
pushed a brimming goblet, with the hoarfrost of 
artistic icing clinging to its edges. Colonel Bill 
Davis sighed contentedly as one who had evaded 
an unpleasant task. He drank long and deep. His 
conquest, for a short period at least, was complete. 
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From time immemorial one mint toddy has al- 
ways paved the way for another. Long before 
midnight the silver pitcher had been emptied and 
replenished. Colonel Davis' sporting blood began 
to assert itself. 

"Ain't thah nothin' stirrin' in th' town, Majah?" 
he inquired. "No entertainment fo' a pair of gen- 
tlemen like yo' an me ? Ain't they dealin' th' bank 
no place?" 

"Not on this side of th' river. Bill," replied the 
Major, waking to sudden animation as one who 
quickly grasps a situation that might solve a prob- 
lem. "Theah ain't nobody dealin' on this side; 
but Jim McCreary, I understand, is turnin' fo' ten 
an' twenty-five ovah to Jeffersonville. He's gettin* 
quite a play, they tell me." 

"Let's go ovah, Majah. Let's go ovah an' twist 
th' old tigah's tail." 

"I'd like to— I'd like to. Bill; but I ain't got 
much money in th' house. About fifty dollahs, I 
reckon, an' that wouldn't be worth while." 

"Shucks, Majah!" replied the man from Benton 
County. "Ain't yo' my friend? I've got fo' or 
five hundred with me and yo' can have any part of 
it. Come on and git yo' clothes on!" 

For an individual who was under the physician's 
care, the Major rose and donned his apparel with 
extraordinary vigor and haste. A few moments 
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thereafter the two men were rolling in a hack 
toward the Indiana side of the river. 

Once inside the gambling house, the Major, as a 
matter of course, assumed direction of affairs. It 
was he who purchased five stacks of yellow chips 
with the combined resources of the firm, and he sat 
down to keep cases while his companion watched 
with an air of drunken gravity. For a few deals 
fortune smiled on the Major's efforts, then she 
turned her face away. One stack after another 
found its way from his side of the table to the rack. 
At the close of the third deal the last chip was gone, 
as was also the Major's watch ; but it is fair to state 
that Colonel Davis' timepiece was in the cash draw- 
er too. 

"Let me have a fifty-doUah stack on credit, 
Jimmy," whispered the Major in a swift undertone 
to the dealer as he leaned half-way across the 
table. 

"Nothin' doin', Majah!" responded that official 
with an air of finality. 

Major Agamemnon Miles cast up his resources 
quickly. The three pigeon-blood ruby studs still 
glistened on his expansive chest. Through storm 
and sunshine they had been as much a part of the 
Major's make-up as the very clothes he wore. Be- 
reft of them he might as well announce to the world 
that he was absolutely down and out. As the Ma- 
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jor settled back in his chair he felt the impact of 
the gfun in his hip pocket. It was a costly weapon 
of the most approved make. He might dispense 
with It, but that would leave him at the mercy of 
the man from Benton County, and the Major did 
not propose to be led like a lamb to the slaughter. 
In the event of the worst coming to the worst he 
wanted an even break. 

He glanced quickly at his erstwhile partner, who 
in half drunken stupor was sitting doubled up in a 
capacious armchair. His coat was flung back, dis- 
closing the harness that contained the Colonel's 
shooting irons; and the Major shivered slightly as 
the thought flashed on him how swift they would 
be to deal death and destruction in the capable 
hands of their owner I Full well he knew, too, 
what the consequences would be when Bill Davis 
gained his normal equilibrium and discovered he 
had been further despoiled. It was no time, how- 
ever, to split hairs. The three guns were the only 
articles of commerce left, the one last chance. The 
Major rose and shook his companion into a state of 
semi-consciousness. 

"Listen to me, Bill ! Listen to me !" he ejaculat- 
ed. "That old gun harness yo' have on must be 
givin* yo' a lot of misery. I'm a-goin' to take it 
off and leave it with Jimmy till the mawnin'. 
These all-fired pernicious gamblers nowadays 
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don't take nobody's word fo' nothin\ We're in fo* 
hundred an' fifty doUahs an' we've got to keep her 
a-goin. 

He leaned over to unstrap the weapons, but the 
man from Benton Coimty, with a drunken gesture, 
waved him off. 

"Don't yo' touch my shootin' irons!" he mum- 
bled as he straightened up with a partial gleam of 
intelligence. "I need 'em in my business. I nevah 
let anybody lay hands on 'em except myself. Take 
anything else, but don't touch the guns I" 

"Now, now, now. Bill! Now, now!" responded 
the Major soothingly. "Anybody'd think, to heah 
yo' talk, yo' was a-goin' to start to shoot up th' 
whole town to-night. Ain't I yo' friend? An' 
didn't yo' force me into comin' ovah with yo' this 
evenin' to buck th' tiger? That ain't no way to do! 
Who evah accused Bill Davis of wantin' to quit in 
th' stretch?" 

The man in the chair stiffened momentarily as 
he hiccuped: 

"Who says I'm not game, Majah? Thah ain't 
nobody round hyuh got nerve enough fo' that ! Til 
roll 'em as high as they want. Who says I won't 
play till th' last dog's shot? Take whatevah yo' 
want — only don't worry me. I'm a-goin' to have a 
nap." 

He settled down again. His eyes closed and he 
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drifted off into a drunken slumber ten thousand 
fathoms deep. With deft fingers his partner un- 
buckled the straps that held the pistols in place. He 
passed them across the table to the dealer, receiv- 
ing, after considerable parley, half a stack of chips 
in exchange. Then the Major sat down to fight 
the beasts at Ephesus. 



CHAPTER IV 



ON EARTH AGAIN 



IT WAS high noon on the following* day when 
Colonel Bill Davis struggled back to conscious- 
ness. He sat up in bed, rubbed his eyes and looked 
about him ; he was in a strange room. He passed a 
trembling hand over a forehead that burned and 
throbbed and endeavored to rally his scattered 
senses ; but try as he would he could not remember 
how he got there. The last twenty-four hours 
were a blank, so far as he was concerned. He rose 
on shaky limbs and staggered over to a water pitch- 
er. It was full of cracked ice and he drank like a 
man who had just reached the edge of Death's Val- 
ley. An old-fashioned bell cord hung from the 
wall. Colonel Bill Davis gave it a vigorous jerk 
and retired again to the sanctity of the blankets to 
await results. 

A little negro maid opened the door and popped 
in a woolly head. 

"Did yo' ring, Cunnel? An' what can I do fo' 
yo'?" she inquired. 

"I'm all turned round, gal," responded the owner 
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of Aristides. "Wheah am I at? That's what's 
puzzlin' me. Wheah am I at, an' how did I get 
hyuh?" 

"Why, Gunnel," the girl responded, "this is Ma- 
jah Miles' house, an' yo' is in th' guest chamber. 
Yo' and the Majah was out nearly all night. Yo* 
must hev ovahslept yo'se'f." 

Like a flash the events of the previous evening 
rose up before the man from Benton Gounty. He 
remembered his mission and in a half-dazed way 
the disastrous session at McGreary's. With rapid 
fingers he explored the pockets of his clothes; but 
the search resulted in his finding nothing of value 
— ^money, watch and everything else were gone. 

His eyes roved about the room, seeking the hol- 
sters that contained his pistols. They also were 
missing. Dark clouds of suspicion began to en- 
velop Golonel Bill Davis. Again he felt at a disad- 
vantage. He had been outwitted and undone. 

Almost underneath the window of the Golonel's 
room a stout man was standing beside a mint bed, 
humming softly to himself. Occasionally he 
stooped to cull an extra-tender shoot and add it to 
the bunch he was holding in his left hand. All 
about him was the drowsy odor of the old- 
fashioned rose trees which lined the pathway. He 
drank in their incense with appreciation. There 
was not a cloud in the sky and there was not a 
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shadow on the Major's broad countenance. To all 
appearances he had no more important mission on 
earth than to pluck the tenderest leaves his mint bed 
afforded and pull each vagrant weed which invaded 
that sacred territory. 

"When a man tells me there ain't nothin' in 
luck," soliloquized the Major, "it's Jike proclaiming 
to th' world he's a candidate fo' a lunatic asylum. 
He's just dangerous to be at large. Who'd have 
thought that I'd have made Jimmy McCreary turn 
his box ovah, an' win his bank roll clean away from 
him last night after havin' to pledge Bill's artillery 
fo' th' last stack of chips! It was fo' million dol- 
lahs to a copper cent that I wouldn't git away with 
it ; but I did. It just goes to show how th' wind is 
tempered to th' shorn lamb. 

"I wondah how ole Bill Davis feels this mawnin'. 
He certainly was totin' mo' than he could carry last 
night. It's about time fo' him to be stirrin*. I'll 
just take him up a mawnin's mawnin' in the shape 
of a toddy. Lawd! Lawd! To think of me put- 
tin' such a crimp in Jimmy McCreary's treasure 
chest — eight thousand dollars off a shoe string! 
I'll bet that gambler won't cool out till snow flies. 
Well, I'm on earth again — that's one comfort." 

A few minutes thereafter the door of the guest 
chamber opened and the Major entered, bearing in 
his hand a tray containing a couple of mint toddies. 
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On the bed, partly dressed, was Colonel Bill Davis ; 
his brows were as dark as a thunder-cloud. 

Wheah's my shootin' irons?" he bellowed. 
Wheah's my guns? Yo' damned ol' pirate, yo' 
have picked me as clean as a Thanksgivin' turkey! 
W can't get away with it. Just as soon as I'm 
able to be about, th' undertaker'U drive up for yo'." 
The Major paused to arrange the mint that gar- 
nished the glasses, as he did so regarding the man 
on the bed with a tolerant smile. His whole being 
breathed an atmosphere of conscious rectitude. 

"Bill Davis," said he, "yo're th' most triflin' ras- 
cal I evah saw! Yo' come to town an' move her 
five inches due south; then yo' sleep all day. Yo' 
have one great failin' — ^yo' can't carry yore liquor 
like a gentleman. Why, last night at McCreary's, 
just as the game was commencin' to get interestin', 
yo' went sound asleep and nevah woke up even when 
I undressed yo' an' put yo' to bed. I had an awful 
time. Bill; but before I quit I got our money back. 
I didn't like to wake yo' this mawnin'; so I went 
down to the bank and got the money yo' won on the 
Derby. Hyuh it is; an', furthermore, hyuh's the 
money yo' lost last night against the bank. If yo' 
look in the drawer of that bureau yo'U find yore 
watch an' shootin' irons. I guess yo' know wheah I 
stand now. Bill ! I may hev made a mistake in my 
associations, but Fm willin' to pay for it" 
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The owner of Aristides eyed with intense appre- 
ciation the plethoric roll of bills that Major Miles 
pushed toward him. There were tears in his voice 
as he rose to the occasion. 

*Theah ain't nothin' I can say, Majah," he com- 
menced apologetically. "Theah ain't nothin' I can 
say to squa' myself with yo'. I guess yo' have 
treated me like a gentleman an' made me feel like 
a whipped hound puppy. I feel just like as though 
yo' was my very onliest brothah. But I'm a-goin' 
to try an' get even. I'm a-goin' back home on th' 
afternoon train; an' if yo' don't come down an' 
spend a couple of weeks with me I'll nevah speak to 
yo' again as long as I live ! No— nevah !" 

The full roster of the Sons of Rest met the eve- 
ning train from Louisville. The newsboy aboard 
was unwittingly about to reap a harvest. There 
would be the glaring head-lines, with all the har- 
rowing details of the Major's taking off. It would 
be a story worth reading. 

"Th' Majah is a native of Maury County, ain't 
he, Captain?" inquired Judge Dougherty of old 
Borey Tank. 

"No, suh. He was born in Galatin, Tennessee," 
replied the oracle. "He was runnin' a little sto' 
there befo' th' wah. Some of his folks live there 
yet. I expect th' funeral will be held at that place." 
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When the smoke of the engine rounding the last 
curve rose, an air of suppressed excitement per- 
meated the gathering. The Sons of Rest moved as 
one man to the lower end of the platform, each one 
intent on being the first to follow in the wake of 
the news. As the engine slowed down and came to 
a final stop expectation was written on every coun- 
tenance; and as the passengers commenced to ap- 
pear on the platform each face was eagerly scanned. 
Joy of all joys ! The tall form of Colonel Bill Da- 
vis could be seen standing just inside the door. 

The owner of Aristides shuffled down the steps 
without even casting a passing glance at his expect- 
ant townsmen. As he reached the platform he 
turned about to lend a helping hand to a stout, red- 
faced gentleman, who bowed with courtly grace as 
he accepted the kindly offices. The reception com- 
mittee of the Sons of Rest rubbed its collective and 
individual eye. The millennium had arrived! It 
was not an occasion for words. The air was full of 
nothing but thought, and quaint mosaics of near- 
despair decorated the atmosphere. They had been 
victimized — that was all! 

And then, even while the chivalry and represen- 
tative citizenship of Bowville looked on and won- 
dered. Colonel Bill Davis linked his arm in that of 
his rotund companion and the two gentlemen made 
a dignified progress up the main street together. 



CHAPTER V 

JODEY AND THE CHICKENS 

FROM the date of his adventure with Colonel 
Bill Davis, opportunity seemed to walk hand 
in hand with Major Miles. The cares and trials of 
an all summer pilgrimage linked closely with the 
glorious uncertainty of the sport of kings were all 
behind him and Major Miles had been surpassingly 
lucky. Through the sultry days of July and Au- 
gust, Dame Fortune had camped with him. Now, 
he would devote the winter season to relaxation. 

So it was you might have found Major Miles 
domiciled in a consequential dwelling, situated in 
the exclusive residence district of Louisville. Be- 
hind that dwelling was a barn. It was an edifice 
built with more than the ordinary skill devoted to 
structures of that kind, and in the loft of that bam 
the Major was stooping before a padded arena, 
sparring a couple of game-cocks. After a few 
passes he picked one of them up and gazed admir- 
ingly at the bird. 

"Yo* ain't forgot nothin' yo' evah knew, Mil- 
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tiades!" he exclaimed with intense appreciation. 
"Yo* ride down theah like a rattlesnake goin' to a 
weddin'." 

The cock was a magnificent specimen of the breed. 
Through his veins coursed the richest blood of the 
pit fowl, and the choicest strains of the fighting 
spirit, for which the southern side of Mason and 
Dixon's Line has always been famous, were part 
and parcel of his heritage. Every time his opponent 
approached within range he rose in the air and 
gave vigorous battle. The rallying thump of muf- 
fled heels resounded as he resented assault. 

Major Agamemnon Miles had owned many 
great fighting cocks in his time, but Miltiades was 
a star of stars. Behind him was an unbroken line 
of victories. In various ways must human nature 
be amused, and recreation after all is only relative. 
The Major was taking his ease in his inn and the 
boy eternal still dominated his make-up. As he 
said himself he was "just playin' round a little." 
His playroom was the loft of the barn, and here, 
far away from the madding crowd, he possessed 
his soul in ways of sympathy. A mint bed of gen- 
erous proportions stood sponsor for the Major's 
vine. The fruits of his fig tree were all stowed in 
chicken coops. Ranged about the walls was a row 
of wicker cages. Each one was the abiding-place 
of a fighting cock, and bore a tiny table on which 
was inscribed the inmate's name. 
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In the days of his youth Major Agamemnon 
Miles had been no desultory student of the classics. 
The dreamy pastorals of Virgil, the exquisitely 
finished odes of Horace — not to mention his de- 
cided leanings toward speculative Epicureanism — 
and the polished verse of Ovid took the place of his 
Old and New Testaments. With the lively literary 
trend of modem endeavor he had nothing in com- 
mon. Moved back to the dawn of a new era, and 
in the Roman Forum, he would doubtless have 
been accounted a personage. In the shady patios 
of the baths of Antoninus his coming might per- 
chance have taken on the consequence of an event. 
He was a man born after his time. 

So it was that in naming his feathered cham- 
pions the Major's attitude toward them now found 
expression — Horace, Cicero, Pompey, Sallust, Cat- 
iline, Xenophon, Cassius, Hector, Hannibal, Ju- 
nius, Miltiades, Romulus and Brutus, so on all 
down the line of ancient heroes. The race-horse 
and the game-cock sat enthroned upon all the altars 
of the Major's gods. True it is that on occasion, 
and taking for example the ways of his ancient 
mentors, he sallied forth and replenished his cof- 
fers by laying hands upon that which he needed 
most, worrying little about ethical precedent. The 
world may have owed him a living, and as a col- 
lector of such obligation he was hall-marked with 
the stamp of achievement. 
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"Yo're a dandy! yo're a suah-nuff live bird!" 
ejaculated the Major as he again stooped to wipe 
the drops of perspiration from his expansive coun- 
tenance. "I guess, Miltiades, yo' can lick anything 
that wears feathers. Th' chicken that puts a gaff 
undah yore hide will think he has bin to th' races. 
He'll look like a boss repeatin' ovah a fo'-mile 
course. It's a crime to keep a chicken like yo' 
wheah yo' ain't got no chance to preach th' word, 
and it begins to look, Miltiades, as if we'd be al- 
most fo'ced to make a little journey." 

The Major tucked the bird under his arm and 
carried him over to one of the coops. Having de- 
posited him therein he moved to the window and 
threw it open. Outside an autumn sun was gilding 
the leaves of the trees in the garden with a won- 
drous magnificence. Being a lover of the beautiful 
he viewed the scene with appreciation. Then he 
lifted up his voice. 

'*Oh, Jodeyl Oh-h-h, Jodey!" he shouted. 
"Wheah in th' name of th' great King is that little 
no-'count niggah? Oh, yo' Jodey Beam!" 

The Major's voice reechoed from the adjacent 
buildings and for a moment he was unanswered. 
Then a little black face peered from behind the 
berry bushes at the farther end of the garden. 

"Heah I is, Majah ! Heah I is I I'se a-comin' !" 

"Wheah's that mint, yo' black scoundrel ? What 
[delayed yo'?" 
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"I'se bringm' it, Majah. Fse bringin* it!'* re- 
plied the black boy. "I had it mos' picked when de 
Secretary got runnin' a rabbit, an' he chased him 
fru de fence clean across ole Gunnel Cassleman's 
yard. I jus' had to tote him home again." 

"Yo' know yo're a-lyin', Jodey!" returned the 
Major. "Theah ain't a rabbit loose in th' munic- 
ipality. If th' Secretary had 'a' been trailin' he'd 
'a' given tongue." 

Jodey laughed. "Why, Majah, yo'-all knows 
dat dog don't nevah let a yelp out o' him when he's 
on de scent. Ain't dat how he got his name? He 
don't nevah jine in song 'ceptin' he sees de rabbit !" 

The Major chuckled. He remembered the day 
he had named the little beagle puppy whose voice 
was silent until he was sure of his quarry. "He's 
th' most conservative dog I evah saw," said the 
Major, "so we'll call him *th' Secretary.' He's as 
non-committal as a pin-eyed microbe at a medical 



convention." 



((' 



Well, come along, Jodey, an' bring th' Secre- 
tary with yo'," replied the Major in mollified 
tones; "but hurry up or I'll die of thirst befo* yo' 
get heah." 

The barn was not without its provision for crea- 
ture comfort. At one end was an improvised den 
furnished with all things necessary for sustaining 
the demands o£ body and mind. Books were scat- 
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tered about on the table. In a cabinet was a valiant 
array of bottles, and on the walls hung sporting 
prints commemorating famous events of track and 
field. When the little negro servitor entered, the 
Major had already laid out the materials for a 
toddy. 

Jodey Beam was a diminutive specimen of the 
race, whose age might have been anywhere between 
twelve and eighteen. He was a son of the Major's 
cook and ever since he was big enough to toddle he 
had been his master's Man Friday. It was Jodey 
who looked after the game-chickens in the Major's 
absence. Likewise it was Jodey who took the bea- 
gles out for daily exercise, and knew the burrow of 
every rabbit for miles round. When he was twelve 
years old he could heel a fighting cock with the best 
of them. Now he was a past worthy grand master 
in all the arts and sciences regarding the pit fowl. 
Moreover, when it came to estimating the strength 
of a rival's barnyard, Jodey Beam was wiser than a 
book full of the Analects of Confucius. Added to 
all this, Jodey was the Major's jockey whenever 
that worthy took his horses to the races. Why 
should it be necessary to go further and state that 
where the Major was concerned Jodey was a priv- 
ileged character? 

"I've been thinkin' seriously, Jodey," said the 
Major as he manipulated the ingredients of one of 
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those toddies for which his fame was more than 
local, "IVe been thinkin' that it wouldn't be a bad 
idea fo' yo' an' me to take a little vacation." 

"Wha' would we vacate at, Majah?" interro- 
gated the boy. 

"New Awleans, Jodey, New Awleans!" returned 
the Major. "Of course theah ain't any mo' racin' 
in th' winter-time, but all th' chicken-fightin' ex- 
perts of Louisiana an' Mississippi congregate theah 
durin' th' Qiristmas season, an' it looks like flyin' 
in th' face of Providence, when we have such a 
mess of chickens as are in these coops, not to go 
fo'th an' lay somebody to th' land." 

Jodey nodded solemnly. 

"Yo're talkin' sense now, Majah; dat's what yo' 
is! Ebery chicken we've got has bin tried out to 
de limick, an' dar ain't a mud turtle in de bunch. 
Dey doan know what de word run means !" 
• "I know it," responded the Major. "I realize it, 
Jodey. Yo' certainly did yo'self proud when yo' 
raised 'em. I'm a-goin' to drink to 'em, Jodey, an' 
to yore evahlastin' honah !" 

The Major filled his glass and drained it at a 
gulp. He refilled it and sipped its contents with 
zest As he poured out a third drink it was quite 
apparent that he was becoming mellow. Under 
the influence of the cup that cheers he usually felt 
called upon to give aii exposition of his forensic 
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ability. The occasion was ripe, and the Major 
soared away on the wings of rhetoric. 

"A game-chicken, Jodey," began the Major with 
a declamatory wave of his hand, "is th' prophet, 
priest an' king of th' unterrified an' unafraid !" 

"Dat's whad he is, Majah!'* intoned the little 
black boy as his master paused to sip renewed inspi- 
ration from his glass. 

"He's a warrior without wages," resumed the 
Major; "a gladiator without guerdon, an' a soldier 
without stipend. He's th' only livin' lineal de- 
scendant of th' god of battles. He's an emperor 
without expectation, th' reincarnation of th' soul's 
Hector an' Achilles. Th' Lord put him heah, I 
reckon, as an evahlastin' protest against universal 
peace, an' when th' Creator decorated his plumage 
with th' afterglow of priceless colorin' He " 

The Major hesitated, frowned, peered into the 
bottom of his glass, took another sip, but the di- 
vine afflatus had evidently taken wing. He re- 
peated again the latter part of his panegyric: 
"When th' Creator decorated his plumage with th' 

afterglow of priceless colorin' What did He 

do then, Jodey? Tell me somethin', boyl What 
did He do?" 

"Whad did He do when He put de priceless 
colorin' on his feathers?" queried Jodey. "I dun- 
no. Jes' wad did He do, Majah?" 
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"That's what I'm askin' yo*, Jodey Beam. 
That's what I want yo' to tell me. Ain't I bin ed- 
ucatin' yo' fo' years an' years concemin' th' game- 
chicken? An' heah yo' are fallin' down on fust 
principles. Speak up, Jodey, what did He do?" 

Jodey shifted uneasily from one foot to the oth- 
er. "Dar waren't nothin' left to do, Majah," he 
retorted glibly. "He done finished dat job, so I 
'spects He wound up de clock an' put de cat out ob 
de house!" 

The Major slapped his thigh with a resounding 
whack. "Whah did yo* get all yore sense, Jodey?" 
said he. "Whah did yo' get all yore sense? Some 
day I'll have to cut holes in yore hat to let out th' 
surplus info'mation yo' got in yore head. If I was 
a prophet, Jodey, I'd be willin' to prognosticate 
that two thousand years from now, in th' ruins of 
our beloved city, two old bewhiskered fellahs might 
be splashin' round lookin' fo' prehistoric remains, 
an' they'll find a skull, Jodey, just a grinnin' skull, 
but they'll pounce upon it as if it were a pearl above 
price, an' one of 'em will say to th' other, he'll say, 
'Professor,' he'll say, 'this is undoubtedly th' skull 
of Prince Jodey Beam, who knew moah about a 
game-chicken than any man who lived since th' 
time of Julius Caesar. He was greater than Alex- 
ander, Professor,' he'll say, *or the Emperor Au- 
gustus,' and' they'll stow yo* away in an institute, 
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Jodey, on a shelf with a ticket an' a numbah, and 
folks'!! find out mo' about yo' than yore own 
mothah evah knew. In ordah to preserve th' uni- 
ties, Jodey, I'm a-goin' to take another toddy, an' 
while I'm stealin' three winks an' a nod yo' had 
bettah get in a carpenter to fix up th' crates, be- 
cause if I'm not very much mistaken we'll be on our 
way to New Awleans to-morrow night. We*!! 
have to take 'em into camp, Jodey, ab ovo usque ad 
mala. Yo' don't know what that means, I 
reckon ?" 

"No, sah!" 

"Well, Jodey," concluded the Major drowsily, 
"it was just anothah way th' old Romans had fo' 
say in' 'from soup to nuts.' " 



There was no pomp or circumstance connected 
with the Major's advent in New Orleans. He reg- 
istered at a leading hotel and spent the first two 
days hunting up a vacant house on the outskirts of 
the city. Having secured the house, he put it in 
order. A week thereafter Jodey drifted in, con- 
voying Miltiades and the other plumed knights of 
the Major's entourage. In the dead of night the 
game-cocks were taken to the vacant house and 
stowed away comfortably. Jodey took up his 
abode there and, acting under the Major's instruc- 
tions, proceeded to spy out the enemy's country. 
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Armed with a generous supply of pocket money, 
it did not take the little negro very long to become 
conversant with the situation. All the planters 
with chicken-fighting proclivities were accom- 
panied by one or two negroes. Jodey's display of 
wealth, and the careless abandon with which he 
threw money round, loosened their tongues and 
drew them about him as flies are drawn to a barrel 
of molasses. In the role of an innocent bystander, 
traveling as body-servant to an old gentleman of 
vast wealth who appeared to be absolutely ignorant 
concerning all branches of sport, Jodey learned 
everything worth knowing regarding the relative 
strength of prospective rivals. In a few days he 
was ready to impart his information to the Major. 

"It's dat little red-headed barber who performs 
at de third chair from de do' in the shop round 
the cornah. He's de one, Majah," reported Jodey. 

^Quite shua, Jodey?" interrogated the Major. 

Tas, sir, dat's him. He's de one dat does all de 
fixin'. Dar's a lot of gentlemen heah what always 
fights fur blood. Den dar's another bunch what's 
so crooked dat dey'd make a corkscrew look like a 
spirit level. Las' winter dey tore a northern man 
off fur twenty-five thousand dollahs, an' de barber 
is de one what sets de bear traps. His lay is to get 
hold of some gentlemen wid money, an' dey does 
de rest. Dey'U take him to town wid a chicken 
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fight or a foot race or any ole thing. De barber's 
name's Schnitzer. He's from Iowa, an' de man be- 
hind him is a fellah called Len Belcher. He used 
to run a phony gamblin' house at Fort Worth befo' 
dey put de short-card men out ob business dar. 
Belcher has a whole heap of money, an' his niggah 
brags dat he neber kem by a doUah of it honestly. 
He sez to me yesti'day, 'Jo^^y/ sez he, *my man's 
de smartes' gamblah dat was evah in de South, Jo- 
dey,' sez he. 

" 'Who tole yo' dat, niggah,' sez I, *who tole yo' 
dat?' I jes' couldn't help it, Majah. 'How does 
yo' know he is ?' sez I ? 

" 'How does I know ?' sez he. *How does I 
know? Didn't he tell me so his own self?' " 

The Major chuckled. "Then what did yo' say 
to that, Jodey?" 

" 'Well,' sez I, 'if he said so, I guess he'd oughter 
know. Let's hab anothah drink,' sez I, and after 
he lapped up a few dat niggah did talk somethin' 
scand'lous. 'Jodey,' sez he, 'when my boss gits 
hold of an easy mark he tosses him so high in de 
air he don't nevah come down. He's bad, too, Jo- 
dey,' sez he, 'jes' a natch'l killer.' " 

The next morning found the Major in the third 
chair of the barber shop. Schnitzer was a rat-faced 
knight of the scissors with a gift of tongues. As 
he shaved the Major he talked glibly. It mattered 
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not whether the subject was peace, war, hospitality 
or sport, it was all the same to Schnitzer. He 
chattered on unceasingly. In the Major he found 
an appreciative audience that agreed with every 
proposition advanced. To all appearances the Ma- 
jor was the most affable, simple-minded old gen- 
tleman that ever sat in his chair. His lack of 
knowledge of all branches of sport was positively 
appalling. Schnitzer gathered in a general way 
that he was a man who had been immersed in busi- 
ness all his life and had never before taken the 
time to turn to lighter things. 

In the Major, Schnitzer found a liberal patron. 
At the barber's suggestion he had his hair trimmed, 
took a shampoo, submitted to a facial massage, was 
singed, manicured and had his shoes shined. When 
Schnitzer could not suggest any other means of 
taking his money away from him the Major pro- 
duced a five-dollar bill and told him to keep the 
change. He was the most free-handed client 
Schnitzer had come across in many moons. The 
barber's beady little eyes glistened with avarice. 

Before the Major left the shop he had accepted 
an invitation to attend a cock fight on the following 
evening. Schnitzer would be his guide and men- 
tor, he having promised faithfully to initiate the 
Major into all the mysteries of the game. 



CHAPTER VI 



GETTING IN THE GAME 



AT THE appointed time the Major was on hand 
and chartered a carriage to convey them out 
to the pit, which was situated not far from the old 
race-track. Jodey occupied a seat on the box beside 
the driver. Schnitzer and the Major rode inside, and 
the latter acted like a boy going to his first picnic. 
The interest he took in the proceedings was almost 
childlike. From a well-filled pocketbook he drew 
a plethoric roll and bet ten or twenty on every fight. 
He was as reckless with his money as if it had been 
so much cordwood. He did not seem to care so 
long as he had a bet down, and the gang took him 
into camp every time. The rat-faced barber was in 
the seventh heaven. One of his confederates was 
taking all the Major's bets. Out of six battles the 
Major had cashed on only one. Best of all, the 
newcomer was so good natured over his losses that 
there couldn't possibly be any come-back. 

"This old sucker is the biggest rummy that ever 
drifted in," Schnitzer whispered to Len Belcher. 
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"Why, it's as easy to take money from him as it is 
for a fat man to fall down-stairs." 

"Yep !" returned Belcher pessimistically. 
"You're takin' him too fast. That's where you 
ain't a good manager, Schnitzer. How much is 
he loser now?" 

" 'Bout a hundred and a half. Why, Len, that 
will only make him anxious. He doesn't care noth- 
in' 'bout that kind of money." 

"Maybe he don't, but he's a guy that's liable to go 
for a real bunch of kale, and you think you're rais- 
in' hub because you're tossin' him for a handful of 
chicken feed. Let him win a bet or two ! A sucker 
needs encouragement. If he was to leave here a 
hundred or so winner to-night I'd figure it was the 
best investment we ever made. If you ride a horse 
too fast to the half-mile pole it's a dollar to a rotten 
apple he'll blow up on you in the stretch. Better 
let me engineer this thing from now on an' do an 
artistic job." 

The last battle of the evening was between a cock 
handled by Schnitzer and one shown by the Belcher 
aggregation. To the Major's practised eye the 
former had all the best of it. It was a shake-bag 
affair, but the Schnitzer bird had an advantage of 
at least six ounces in weight, and in every other 
way outclassed his opponent. The enemy was 
about to cast bread upon the waters. 
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"Two hundred or any part of it on this bird," 
shouted Belcher as the handlers entered the pit. 

"I'll take it all, if it's agreeable to yo'," retorted 
the Major. "I'm loser, an' I've got to get even on 
somethin'.'* 

"Bet you a hundred more! You might as well 
go away winner. You're a good old sport, and I 
like your style." 

"It's a little moah than I care to invest," hesitat- 
ed the Major. "I'm afraid I'm not as much of a 
spoat as yo' gentlemen make out. This g^me is en- 
tirely new to me, but as it's th' last event of th' 
evenin' I guess I'll have to accommodate yo'. One 
of th' smartest men I evah knew used to tell me th' 
onliest place to go lookin' fo' yore money was 
wheah yo' lost it. So we'll call it a bet." 

Of the battle little need be said. In less than 
twenty seconds after the birds were dropped the 
Belcher champion was gasping his last. 

Belcher paid over his losses with the altruistic air 
of a genuine sportsman. "I never object losin' 
my money to a gentleman," he bubbled. "I hon- 
estly thought I had ninety per cent, th' best of you. 
I figured that bird of mine was a humdinger, but 
luck was against him. Still, I don't begrudge you 
the money. I calculate you're about even now, 
ain't you?" 

"I'm a hundred winner," boasted the Major, 
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"and added to that I have passed one of th' most 
enjoyable evenin's I've evah had. Yo' gentlemen 
certainly know how to make things pleasant fo' a 
pilgrim." , 

"Well, we hope we'll see you again, Major," re- 
plied Belcher heartily. "You're always welcome. 
We usually have these little entertainments twice a 
week, and nobody's barred." 

"Oh, I'll be on hand, I'll be on hand! Further- 
moah I can assure yo' that th' pleasure of meetin' 
a sportsman like yo' would moah than repay me, 
even fo' any monetary loss I might sustain in th' 
premises." 

Jodey was standing beside the carriage when the 
Major and Schnitzer reached it to commence their 
homeward journey. His black little face was 
shrouded in impenetrable gloom. 

"Well, how did yo' make out this evening, Jo- 
dey?" inquired the Major. "Yo' ain't exactly got 
th' appearance of a winnah." 

"I was de chief moumah, Majah. Dem oddah 
niggahs jus' trotted me roun' an' played horse wid 
me. Whenevah dar was a dead chicken in dat pit 
I was de one what was walkin' slow behind him. 
I lost fo'teen doUahs widout winnin' a bet. They 
certainly turned de hose on me. It's de last time 
fo' Jodey. I ain't goin' to trifle wid dem no mo'." 

Schnitzer grinned. "They trimmed you, ehl 
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Pretty wise lot of niggers when it comes to chick- 
ens. Perhaps you'H have better luck next time." 

"There ain't goin' to be no next time, boss," 
mourned Jodey. "Believe me ! I'm goin' to let 'em 
alone." 

"That little niggah of mine hasn't enough sense 
to lead a hoss to watah," confided the Major to 
Schnitzer as they rode home. "I suppose them 
black fellahs will keep him broke all th' time he's 
heah. I'm thinkin' perhaps I'd bettah send him 
back home. If it wasn't that I was used to havin' 
him round me I would. He's an amusin' little cuss." 

"Oh I I guess you had better keep him," retort- 
ed the barber. "Just don't give him too much 
money and he'll be all right." Schnitzer had his 
own private designs concerning Jodey. 

Early the next morning Schnitzer hiked round 
to Belcher's house. He found that worthy in an 
amiable frame of mind. "See your friend home 
all right last night?" queried Belcher. 

"Me and that little no-account nigger of his had 
to put him to bed," chortled Schnitzer. 

"He got pretty well teed up, eh ?'* 

"Soused !" echoed the barber. "You should have 
seen him ! He was lit up like a Christmas tree with 
a million candles on it. And, say, when he gets 
talkin' he's some hummin'-bird. You made quite 
a hit with him. Belcher." 
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"Yes?" interrogated the gambler. 

"Yes, indeed. You could borrow his right arm 
if it wasn't tied to him. He was plenty stuck on 
the way you gave up that money. He handed me 
fifty of it, an' opened enough wine to float a bat- 
tle-ship. For an old guy, he has speed to burn." 

"So you think we've got him hooked good?" 
queried Belcher. 

"Hooked?" retorted the little barber. "Hooked, 
eh ! Why, Len, it's all over but pullin' him aboard 
and rappin' him over the head with the first thing 
that comes handy. You couldn't wake that old 
simp up with a can of dynamite." 

"Well, June him along," counseled Belcher. 
"Don't be in no hurry and then there won't be no 
danger of scramblin' the eggs. What's your next 
move ?" 

"I'm figgerin' on puttin' him into the chicken 
business. I have six or seven old wing fighters 
over to my place that can't scrap good enough to 
lick each other. I'll sell 'em to him so as he can get 
into the game with his own tools. He don't know 
the difference between a game an' a guinea hen. 
It won't be a hard job to make him think he's get- 
tin' a crate full of champions. He'll believe any- 
thing I tell him. It mightn't be a bad idea if we 
held another session for his benefit and let him win 
a few dollars more. That would kind of steady 
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him in the boat and force him to believe in his own 
judgment. I have him sized up to be good for a 
ten or fifteen thousand blow-off anyway." 

"You're workin' your think tank, Schnitzer," 
agreed the gambler. "You was goin' at him too 
rough in the first place, but you're talkin' sense 
now. I guess he's pretty fat, so far as money is 
concerned, but if I was you I'd pump that little 
nigger of his, so as to make sure. You can get a 
pretty good line on him that way." 

Later on in the day Schnitzer made it his busi- 
ness to roimd up Jodey. The black boy was gar- 
rulous to a degree. 

"How are you stackin' up, Jodey?" inquired 
Schnitzer. 

"Feelin' pretty peart," replied Jodey. "Nothin' 
don't evah bother me 'ceptin' that fo'teen dollahs I 
los' last night; but th' Majah gimme a five-spot 
when I was brushin* his clothes this mawnin', so I 
ain't a-worryin'." 

"The Major's a fine man to work for, I reckon ?" 

"He's folks," responded the black boy enthu- 
siastically. "The Majah's real quality folks. I has 
everythin' I wants wid him. He don't care no mo* 
'bout money than I do 'bout a chaw ob tobacker." 

"What does he do when he's at home?" queried 
Schnitzer. "He's in some business, ain't he?" 

"He don't do nothin'," emphasized Jodey with 
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dignity. "My boss man is big rich. He don't have 
to do nothin' 'cept occupy his mind readin' in books 
an' sech. He don't nevah do nothin' 'ceptin when 
he goes down to de bank an' does de scribble act. 
He just writes somethin' on a bit of papah, an' de 
man behind de brass rails says, 'How will yo' hab 
it, Majah?' An' de Majah he says, *Gib it to me 
in fives an' twenties an' plenty of tens.' Dat's all 
de work he does." 

During the following week another session was 
planned at the cockpits as per the Belcher program. 
The Major went home winner of some fifty-odd 
dollars. He was, to quote his own words, "com- 
pletely carried away with the spoat," and was 
easily persuaded by the astute Schnitzer to branch 
out as an owner of game-birds on his own account. 

"Never saw such judgment as you've got. Ma- 
jor," said the little barber. "Why, we have been 
stackin' up against the best chicken fighters in the 
South and none of 'em have seen the color of your 
money yet. I'd like for you to go further. Major, 
and give 'em a real first-class trimmin' I" 

"I'm willin', Schnitzer, Fm willin'. Just show 
me how," agreed the Major, "I ain't very well 
posted in these mattahs, but you have been my 
guide, counselor an' friend. Added to that I fig- 
gah that yo' are a man of mo' than ordinary intel- 
ligence. I leave the conduct of affairs entirely in 
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yore hands, Schnitzer. What cou'se do you intend 
to pursue?" 

"Fm a-goin' to tell you somethin', Major," re- 
sponded Schnitzer with an air of mystery — 
"somethin' I wouldn't reveal to any mortal man 
outside of yourself. The fact of the matter is I've 
got half a dozen of the best cocks that ever saw the 
light of day. I've been raisin' games since you 
could have made an overcoat for me out of a rabbit 
skin, and never had a lot worth mentioning on the 
same day of the week with 'em; but I'm up ag'in* 
it,*Major. I ain't got money enough to make no 
play at these folks and I've just been waitin' for 
something to turn up for me. There ain't no use 
of me keepin' 'em because I can't afford it, but if 
I sold 'em to the right party so's I'd be dead sure 
to get a run for my money I could bet what I got 
for them and get even that way." 

"Are yo' shuah that they're th' real article, 
Schnitzer?" queried the Major. "Raisin' 'em like 
yo' do yo' might be liable to ovahestimate 'em." 

"Am I sure, Major?" protested the barber im- 
pressively and in pained tones. "Am I sure, eh? 
Please don't talk like as if I was an infant in arms. 
I'm givin' it to you straight an' I ain't boastin' 
when I say that down in my bam there's all that's 
left of the greatest breed of chickens that ever wore 
a spur." 
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'Hard to raise, I reckon?" hazarded the Major. 

That's what I was tryin' to make you under- 
stand," responded the other. "It's a breed all by 
itself. Most of the eggs contains twins and they 
get to fightin' in the shell and kill each other be- 
fore they's hatched at all. Out of eight settings 
these is all I've got ter show. I never figured how 
much they cost me, but it's enough. If you take 
*em, Major, you can leave 'em down to my barn till 
the fight comes off." 

"Well, well, Schnitzer," replied the Major. "I 
won't see yo' lackin'. I'll take 'em off yore hands, 
an' if they're all yo' say we'll make a regular clean- 
in' up anyhow. I figgah that th' trainin' of 'em 
will give me a little recreation. So I'll take 'em. 
You kin attend to othah details." 

Schnitzer reported progress to Belcher. "He 
sure has the bug," he grinned. "You should see 
him performin' round my barn. I told him it 
wouldn't never do to spar 'em before the fight, 
which is a good thing, because if he ever puts 'em 
together he'll find out what a lot of lobsters they 
are. 

"Trainin' 'em himself?" queried Belcher. 

"That's what he's a-doin'. I tried to tell him a 
few of the wrinkles, but he says he has an idea that 
he kin break up chicken fightin' in these parts by 
conditionin' 'em himself. He's dug up an old book 
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that some hick wrote on cock fightin' about fifty 
years ago, an' he's trainin' 'em according to pre- 
cept. It's worse than a joke. He gimme a hun- 
dred an' a half for the bunch. I'm supposed to bet 
it on *em and if I lose he's promised to give it back 
to me. His middle name is *simp.' I win every 
way." 

"How much will he go for?" interrogated 
Belcher. 

"I was figurin' on showin' five birds apiece. No 
use makin' it anything but a sudden-death affair, 
say three hundred each brace an' two thousand on 
the main. That'll be thirty-five hundred to start 
on, and once we get him goin' with a couple of 
toddies under his belt he'll bet his head off." 

"We don't want no squawk after it's over," coun- 
seled Belcher. "Better get Al Runyon to hold 
stakes. He's on th' level, an' as it's a lay-down, 
why, all he'll have to do is to hand over the money. 
'Twouldn't do to have none of the gang mixin' in, 
an' I don't want no scandal just now. We've got 
to make a clean get-away." 

"That's th' ticket. We'll make Al referee an' 
stakeholder," agreed Schnitzer. "Al thinks every 
one is on th' level like himself, an' it'll give .th' thing 
a right look. Besides, if the Major was to make 
any inquiries every one would have to tell him that 
his money wa§ $afe with Runyon. We don't want 
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to tip it off to too many anyway. All we need is 
a few outsiders to make things look natural, an' I 
don't favor no wise people showin' up to crab th' 
game. FU tip you off when to be on hand with th' 
coin. I'll go on over now and ready him up." 

Schnitzer found the Major at his barn fussing 
with the chickens. Since he had last seen them 
they had been trimmed up in the most approved 
form. The Major exhibited them proudly. "A 
fellah came along yesterday who claimed to know 
all about trimmin* a chicken," said he, "so I let him 
go to work. I guess he made a fine job of it, al- 
though I nevah saw it done befo' an' theah ain't 
nothin' in th' book about it. It seems to me that 
they oughtah fight bettah with all their feathers 
on," concluded the Major innocently. "Looks as 
if they'd have mo' protection." 

"No, no. Major, you've got to cut 'em out," 
vouchsafed Schnitzer. "A game-cock ain't no dif- 
ferent from a thoroughbred. The less he carries 
th' farther an' faster he's liable to go. It improves 
'im a hundred per cent. Just look at that biggest 
cock. Why, he don't hardly look like th' same bird 
with his tail cut an' all th' other trimmin's. He 
stacks up like the real goods now. He's a fightin' 
fowl, Major. Take it from me, he's a whole team 
and a cantankerous catamount." 

"That's what he is, Schnitzer." 
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"I been feelin' Belcher out," continued Schnit- 
zer, "an' I guess he'll stand for a match for three 
thousand or so all told, mebbe more. He's a bettin' 
agent whenever he thinks he's right. How does 
that strike you, Major?" 

Up went the Major's hand in protestation. 
"Why, Schnitzer!" he exclaimed, as if facing a 
proposition absolutely out of all reason. "Why, 
Schnitzer, wheah did yo' get th' idea that I was 
goin' to make a regular gamblin' affair out of this 
thing? I was aimin' to bet fo' or five hundred, 
which it seems to me would be entirely sufficient. 
It's really mo' fo' th' spoat of th' thing, Schnitzer, 
than fo' th' amount of money involved." 

Schnitzer's jaw dropped. "Why, Major!" he 
expostulated. "No livin' man with any kind of 
sense would think of throwin' away an opportunity 
of this kind. Here you've got some of the best 
chickens on the face of the globe, and you don't 
want to back 'em!" 

"I don't mind bettin' a few hundreds," retorted 
the Major with an air of finality, "but th' same 
numbah of thousands is a different thing. I've 
been a business man all my life, Schnitzer, an' this 
thing is new to me." 

For sivlly an hour the little barber used all his 
persuasive powers in endeavoring to show the Ma- 
jor the error of his ways. He pointed out again 
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and again the marvelous quality of the birds he had 
sold him, laid special stress on the fact that Al 
Runyon, sporting editor of the biggest paper in 
New Orleans, would be stakeholder and referee. 
The winner would get every dollar that was coming 
to him and the money would be as safe as if it 
were deposited in the First National Bank. Fi- 
nally the Major gave in and conceded all points. 

As the little barber took his leave intent upon 
hastening back and apprising Belcher of the suc- 
cess of his mission, a half-amused expression il- 
luminated the Major's countenance. Jodey 
watched his master's face and chuckled audibly. 

"He didn't tumble to nothin', Majah," laughed 
the boy. "I jes' had to run outside fo' fear Fd 
bu'st when he commenced to tell yo' what a good 
chicken was." 

Jodey," returned the Major philosophically, 
as yo' journey through life yo' will discovah that 
th' difference between a smart man an' a cunnin' 
man lies in th' fact that a smart man is too clever 
to be cunnin'. That little old mental misfit is a 
thief at heart. He'd hold up a hearse an' rob th' 
corpse if he thought he could get away with it. He 
comes as near to bein' nothin' in particular as a 
plate of boardin'-house hash." 
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THERE ain't no use talkin' — three thousand is 
plenty to bet on a chicken fight. Why, Belcher, 
you prance round like a man who gathered his 
money off th' trees. In th' first place I didn't aim 
to do nothing but bet a few hundred just for th' 
sake of th' spoat ; and now here you have juned me 
along till I got three thousand up and you folks 
seem to think I'm a piker. That's a whole lot fo' 
anybody to lose." 

Major Agamemnon Miles was protesting vol- 
ubly as he swayed somewhat uncertainly against 
the bar. "You mustn't think, Mr. Belcher," he 
concluded, "that I'm a common gamblah. Why, if 
my folks at home evah thought I was bettin' like 
that they'd have a conniption fit." 

Belcher laughed in a patronizing way. "Oh, I 
don't know," he replied; "I don't know about that. 
From the way Schnitzer here talked I figured I 
was hookin' up with a real sport. Of course you 
understand. Major, none of us gentlemen make a 
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business of cock fighting, but when we talk about 
bettin' money we refer to something that sounds 
like the real article." 

"Ain't three thousand real money?" queried the 
Major. "Why, that would buy a farm back where 
I live." 

"That all depends on where the farm is located," 
retorted his companion ; "but whenever I think Fm 
right I back my opinion. A main for ten thousand 
don't earthquake nobody round here. Of course, 
if you want to stand pat it's all right with me. But 
Fm a sensationalist, Major. This kind of littile old 
money wouldn't make me turn a hair." 

"Yo' bin drinking. Belcher," hiccuped the Ma- 
jor. "That's all's the mattah with yo'. You've 
just had one toddy too many. Yo' know in yore 
heart of hearts yo' don't care about bettin' that 
kind of money. I wouldn't want to see yo' lose it 
myself, even if I was th' winnah. Let th' match go 
as it is, and you'll feel bettah about it in the 



mawnin'." 



The gambler looked the Major over contemp- 
tuously. "I thought you was game," he retorted. 
"You was all right when you was winning mine, 
and you ain't like a man that couldn't afford it. I 
mean every word I say. Even if I do make a mis- 
take I won't play the baby act. I just think that 
I have a mess of chickens that can make yours 
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take to the tall timber, an* I think so for ten thou- 
sand or any part of it. Nobody will ever scrape 
enough yellow off me to paint a lead pencil." 

"Yo' ain't got no comah on courage, Belcher,'' 
responded the Major with a suspicion of warmth. 
"I've stated my case plainly. I think I'm in ordah. 
An' so far as bein' liberal is concerned in the mat- 
teh of makin' th' match, I can't see that I've done 
anything the most captious critic could cavil at. 
I have as much confidence in my birds as yo' have 
in yores, although my knowledge concemin' them 
may be mo' limited. Still, I don't want you to go 
away and brag about having made me take watah. 
I flattah myself that few men have evah been able 
to do that. So I'm just going to act on your sug- 
gestion. Take th' bridle off." 

The foregoing dialogue occurred in the hotel 
where the high-contracting parties had gathered to 
consummate the conditions of the match. AI Run- 
yon was on hand to hold the stakes. The ceremo- 
nies were supplemented with several drinks. Every 
one concerned was slightly mellow, the Major vis- 
ibly and audibly so. Belcher was evidently taking 
advantage of this. The attitude he assumed was 
that of one who regarded his opponent as a timor- 
ous disciple. The liquor was evidently doing its 
work. The Major began to manifest resentment. 

"Just make th' stakes whatever you like," he 
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babbled. "Make 'em a-plenty, Belcher. I won*t 
have no man callin' me a piker. As I told you, I 
don't care about puttin' up a million, but I'd much 
rathah lose it than have yo' go away thinkin^ yo^ 
have scared anybody. Crack your whip, sah, 
whenever yo're ready." 

"No use getting mad about it," exclaimed Bel- 
cher in even tones, "but we ain't a lot of boys shoot- 
ing marbles for fun. I'd as soon lose ten thousand 
as three. S'posin' we make it for that amount and 
put up the coin right here? Any one will tell you 
the stakeholder is good for it. Your check will an- 
swer if you ain't got the currency." 

"I've got plenty of money in th' safe,'^ retorted 
the Major, "plenty of it. I'm a stranger in these 
parts an' I always carry enough with me to see me 
through. Checks are mighty inconvenient when 
there ain't nobody round that will cash 'em. It 
shall be just as yo' wish. Money has talked since 
language was invented. Besides, it's the only ar- 
gument I can use to show you that if I'm lackin' in 
judgment I ain't suffering from heart disease. 
The articles of agreement will stand just th' same. 
We fight to-morrow night; five birds a side, give 
or take two ounces. The stakes will be five hun- 
dred on each battle, and seventy-five hundred on 
the main. Am I correct?" 

"Perfectly. That suits me," agreed Belcher as 
he produced his wallet. 
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"All right, sah/' responded the Major. "We 
will continue this discussion to-morrow evenin' as 
soon after eight o'clock as it's convenient fo' you." 

Schnitzer chaperoned the Major to the fight. 
Of the former \\(orthy be it said that he took no 
further interest in the Major's chickens after the 
match was made and the money posted. He put in 
all his spare time endeavoring to persuade the Ma- 
jor to exceed the speed limit. 

"I guess they'll be wantin' to bet a bunch to- 
night," he cackled as they drove along. "Did you 
bring your roll with you, Major?" 

"Oh, I brought along a dollar or two so's I 
wouldn't feel lonesome if th' proceedings got inter- 
esting," admitted the Major, "but I confess I have 
no particulah desire to go furthah. It seems to me 
we're fighting fo' a mighty big stake now." 

"Shucks, Major!" retorted the little barber, who 
never knew when to stop playing a good thing. 
"Shucks! Why, if I had your money I'd make 
Belcher climb out the windows to-night and take 
the fire-escape for his." 

Immediately following the hack in which the 
Major and his companion drove was Jodey Beam, 
perched on the front seat of an express wagon 
which contained the chicken crates. From the time 
he left the home bam the little black boy never took 
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his eyes off his charges. He was not the careless, 
reckless Jodey who had drifted into New Orleans a 
few weeks previously and had become official en- 
tertainer for his colored brethren. His whole being 
breathed responsibility. Jodey was weighed down 
with the importance of the occasion. 

The preliminaries were rapidly adjusted. The 
cocks were shown and weighed. Half an hour 
after the party arrived the first brace were pitted. 
The fight was too brief to warrant description. 
The bird shown by Belcher killed the Major's 
champion in the first fly. The second battle passed 
off with the same result. The Major took off his 
coat and fanned himself. 

"I guess this ain't yore lucky night, Schnitzer," 
said he to the little barber who had been handling 
the defeated ones. "I'm a great believer in luck, 
especially when so much is at stake. Let Jodey 
handle th' last three. We can't be any worse off 
than we are now." 

"I'm agreeable," retorted Schnitzer, who as a 
matter of fact was willing to do anything that 
would manufacture a reasonable alibi for himself. 
"That little nigger is green to the game, of course, 
but he might switch the deal for you. Anyhow, 
it's your money and it's up to you to play the hand 
to suit yourself." 

As Jodey entered the pit bearing the third bird 
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matched, Belcher turned loose. "Here's where you 
want to bet. Major," he chortled. "A nigger for 
changing your luck! Don't forget that you're a 
thousand in the red now. This is the place to get it 
back if you want to. Make it two thousand or 
nothing. Major ! Let's see what kind of grit you've 
got in your craw." 

The Major straightened up and slipped one hand 
into the inside pocket of his waistcoat "Yo're on. 
Belcher!" he ejaculated. "That conversation is 
goin' to cost you something. .Yo're on." 

As the birds* feet touched the canvas the cock 
handled by Jodey gave an immediate manifestation 
that he was an entirely different kind from those 
which had preceded him. He was on top of his op- 
ponent all the time, outfighting him in the rallies 
and outgeneraling him when it came to sparring. 
In the first half minute of fighting the Belcher 
bird barely held his own. After that he was help- 
less. Belcher watched his candidate go down in 
defeat with mingled feelings of astonishment and 
chagrin. While the next brace was being made 
ready he sought out the little barber. 

"Wouldn't that jar you?" he hissed. "You're a 
nice one to frame anything. I thought you said 
those chickens of yours couldn't fight ? Why, that 
last was a bearcat. I never saw one of his weight 
put up a better battle. You ain't doin' nothing to 
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me, are you ? If I thought you was double-crossing 
me I'd slit your gizzard right here." 
I Schnitzer threw up both hands. "Tell me where 
I'd win if I did anything to you? Don't you think 
I need the money? — and this is the softest picking 
we ever had. I can't help it if one of those blamed 
chickens came to life. They wasn't worth two bits 
apiece when I had 'em, and things like that are li- 
able to happen anyway. You've been long enough 
in sport to know that. What's the difference? 
You can go on now and bet him as much as you 
like, and the last two fights are a cinch. The old 
man's fifteen hundred ahead now and you can take 
him for every dollar he's got if you're smart 
enough, but I don't want you to hand me nothing 
about crossing you. I give you all the money I 
had in the world to bet for me and I've got a big- 
ger interest in it than you, because if I lose it'll hurt 
me, and to a man with the money you've got it 
don't make much difference." 

When Belcher returned to the pit he discovered 
that the Major had taken the initiative so far as the 
betting was concerned. The victory he had just 
scored seemed to carry him clean off his feet He 
was waving a fat roll of bills in his hand and chal- 
lenging the world at laige. Before the handlers ap- 
peared five thousand dollars more had been posted 
with the stakeholder. Any feeling of resentment 
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that Belcher may have harbored against the barber 
was now dispelled. This mistake of the third bat- 
tle was not likely to be repeated, and he regarded 
the money as good as won. j 

But in the fourth battle the unexpected again 
happened. In the first encounter the Belcher bird 
crippled himself, after which he was completely at 
the mercy of his opponent. He fought gallantly 
and as well as his condition would permit, but with- 
out avail. He was buffeted mercilessly until he 
finally succumbed to superior prowess. Jodey's 
war song of triumph could have been heard a block 
away. The Major also rose to the occasion. 
Schnitzer moved shiftily about, evading the baleful 
glances that his partner in the conspiracy sent him. 

"It's even up now, Mistah Belcher," taunted the 
Major, "an' th' next battle will decide th' main. 
This is th' real spoat fo* a man to show his breedin'. 
What ? Yo' ain't ridin* chilly, are yo' ? This is no 
place to hang out th' distress signal." 

Belcher possessed all a gambler's superstition, to- 
gether with an unqualified respect for hunches. 
Something inside told him that a^cog had slipped 
in the mechanism of the frame-up. Do what he 
would he could not locate it, but things were getting 
too warm to be comforable. He was fully deter- 
mined that he would never go into another deal 
with Schnitzer, who had failed so lamentably. 
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Certain it was that no one had tampered with Ws 
own fowls, and Schnitzer had been raising games 
long enough to put it beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that he could have underrated the birds he 
had sold the Major. The first battle won by the 
latter might have been a fluke, and luck certainly 
was with him in the second. Still, Belcher had a 
hunch. Besides, he never figured on gambling — 
he abhorred anything speculative. A small fortune 
was in jeopardy. With any kind of decent man- 
agement the main stake should have been won now. 
Belcher decided that he was in deep enough. 

"A still small voice is callin* me," resumed Ma- 
jor Miles in a tantalizing way. "It's tellin* me 
that yo' are only a quartah boss an' that yo' can't go 
a route. Why, Belcher, theah ain't no money 
hangin' on th' half-mile pole. They always pay off 
down in front of th' stand. Mingle with us once 
mo' an' help to pay fo' yore education. Yo' ain't 
a-goin' to lay down now, are yo', Belcher ?" 

Belcher glared at the Major. "If you knew what 
you was talkin' about," he hissed, "I'd make you an 
answer that you'd remember as long as you lived, 
but what's the use? — ^the money is up now an' 
you'll have to fight to win it. You are going 
against the best one I ever owned, and, believe me, 
he'll make the feathers fly. Luck won't help you 
this time!" 
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Schnitzer edged close to the Major and tugged 
his sleeve. "Let me handle the last one," he whis- 
pered. "There's too much at stake. That nigger 
of yours'U get rattled." 

As a last resort th^ barber figured that if he 
could lay hands on the Major's candidate he could 
pinch him out of commission before he ever touched 
the ground. 

The Major laughed. "Why, Schnitzer," he gur- 
gled, "Fm havin* mo' real entertainment than I 
evah had in my life. We ain't takin' no chances,, 
because this is th' chicken yo' claimed could lick his 
weight in wildcats. Didn't yo' tell me th' othah 
day that he was a catamount? That he was a 
whole team an' a fightin' fool? I believed you 
then, Schnitzer, an' I still hold with yo'. Jodey, 
gimme that bird — I'll handle him my own self." 

In desperation Schnitzer advanced toward the 
boy. "I'll get him for you, Major," he exclaimed, 
but Jodey waved him off. 

"Don't touch him," he growled. "Keep away 
from me, white man. Dis yeah is my job. Does 
yo' want ter put de jinx on him? Doan yo' know 
dat fer ter take a chicken on his way to de pit is like 
diggin' his grave?" 

With professional dexterity the Major received 
the bird and held him in the hollow of his arm as 
he waited for the enemy to enter the pit. He 
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stroked its feathers with a caressing hand. "This 
IS th' time, Miltiades," he crooned. "Heah's th' 
place fo' yo' to show me that yo' are one of th* old 
blue-hen breed. Yo're a war hoss, Miltiades. 
Don't yo' nevah fo'get that yore fathahs befo' yo* 
was winnin* battles when they was layin' th* foun- 
dation fo* th* pyramids." 

As he spoke Belcher appeared carrying his own 
bird. He was evidently going to handle him him- 
self. "I want to introduce you to a gentleman we 
call Dixie's Flag," he ejaculated satirically. "He's 
the handiest thing with his heels we have in these 
parts. You have heard of him, I reckon ?" 

"I regret to say that th' story of his prowess 
hasn't reached me yet, an' I must plead ignorance," 
responded the Major affably, "but that ain't noth- 
in'. I call this chidcen of mine Miltiades, an' it's 
an even thing because yo' nevah heard of him eith- 
er, did yo'?" 

It was a sight for the gods as the rivals deposited 
the combatants in the center of the pit. Both of 
magnificent proportions and heroic bearing, they 
exemplified the very last word so far as the perfect 
fighting cock was concerned. 

For a brief moment they appraised each other as 
two finished swordsmen might before engaging in 
mortal combat. With heads erect and gallant mien 
they made a half-circle of the canvas, alert and at 
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tension to take the slightest advantage offered. 
Then all at once, without warning but nevertheless 
simultaneously, two living balls of fire flashed in 
the air and clashed as they caromed breast to breast. 
Hardly had their feet touched the ground when 
they again rose and gave battle. Once, twice, 
thrice, their armed heels snapped viciously. True 
to the ancient traditions of their race, neither 
flinched or gave way. The lust of combat obliter- 
ated all fear of death. It would be the survival of 
the fittest, and right hotly did the contest rage, 
sometimes with advantage to the one, again to the 
other. 

' It was any one's fight for the first two or three 
minutes. Dixie's Flag was all that Belcher claimed 
for him — as doughty a champion as the Sunny 
South had ever produced. But after the first few 
desperate rallies the superior fighting qualities of 
Miltiades began to assert themselves. He was ap- 
parently the stronger bird of the two; or it may 
have been that he was in better condition. Dixie's 
Flag fought back for all that was in him. Wound- 
ed but unconquered, he fought as a gladiator might 
have battled in the Circus Maximus, Under the 
constant aggressive sallies of his opponent he 
rocked back but he never wavered. Whenever op- 
portunity presented itself he sought with all the 
waning strength he possessed to find a vulnerable 
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point in the armor of his foe, but the Fates had 
willed otherwise. In another minute Dixie's Flag 
toppled over on his side and lay there. 

Belcher viewed the outcome as a man in a trance. 
He tried to persuade himself that he was dreaming. 
He had been hoist by his own petard. He glanced 
over to where the referee stood, ready to perform 
the closing ceremonies, when the voice of the Major 
roused him. 

"I don't want to make any suggestions to you at 
this stage of th' game, Mistah Belcher," he began 
quietly, "but I hate to assist at butcherin' a gallant 
warrior. Dixie's Flag is one of th' best I evah saw. 
Of cou'se yo' have a right to keep him here as long 
as he'll show fight of any kind, but I don't see that 
such a course will get anybody anything. If he was 
taken up now an' had th' proper care he might live 
an' do some good in his generation. I ain't study- 
in' fo' th' ministry — an' folks say that there isn't 
any sentiment in gamblin' — ^but I'd like to own 
Dixie an' take him back home with Miltiades. If 
yo' say so I'll give yo' five hundred dollahs fo' him. 
It ain't much, considerin' what you've lost, but it's 
th' top price evah paid fo' a game-chicken, alive or 
dead." 

Belcher glanced over at the prostrate bird. ' It 
was no use — he was done to a turn. Better to save 
something out of the wreck. "It's your funeral!" 
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he exclaimed roughly. "Gimme the money. After 
that you can throw him in the soup pot if you want 
to." 

As he pronounced the words that meant uncondi- 
tional surrender, Schnitzer passed rapidly through 
the doorway and out into the night. 

In the hotel, after the fight, the Major was hold- 
ing high court when Belcher entered. His whole 
being was surcharged with gloom. The Major 
welcomed him effusively. 

"Come an' join us, Brothah Belcher," he ex- 
claimed hospitably. "Come an' join us. Th' for- 
tunes of war nevah put a man's swallowin' capacity 
out of business yet, an' yo're one of the best losers 
I evah saw in my life. I'll have to hand it to yo' 
fo' being able to part with yore money as easy as 
any man on th' face of God's green footstool. I'd 
rathah picked any one else, but you know how it 
is yo'self ; some one has got to win an' I'm not al- 
truistic enough to tell yo' that I wanted to take th' 
short end myself. Come an' join us. There's 
nothing like a small cold bottle to sweeten up a 
loser." 

The gambler eyed Major Miles sardonically. 
"You certainly put it all over me," he said, "and I 
fell for it, whatever it was. I ain't figured out the 
answer yet and I don't know exactly where to place 
you. Major — ^whether you're the luckiest man I 
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ever met or the smartest. But being now that it's 

all over, I confess I am curious to know ** 

"Of cou'se," broke in the Major with a genial as- 
sumption of good-natured toleration, "of cou'se yo' 
are. I don't blame yo' fo' bein' curious. But first 
of all, rd like to say, Mistah Belcher, that I nevah 
have subscribed to the doctrine that a sucker is bom 
every time th' second hand makes a circle. An' I 
think Mr. Bamum was just amusin' himself with 
words when he said that th' public likes to be hum- 
bugged. But speakin' about curiosity, my deah 
suh, it's the most costly companion a man evah 
traveled with. It's really an incurable disease. In 
th' main, it's an overweenin', not to say unhealthy, 
desire to ascertain whethah yore neighbor keeps his 
gun loaded or not. It's anothah name fo' the' gaff 
which spurs a man up against th' shell-game an' 
tickles his fingers until he reaches fo' his bank-roll. 

4 

Moreovah, it's the official trade-mark for spring 
millinery. None genuine without it. Curiosity an' 
conversation are twin brothers. Hitched double 
they'll get you 'most anywhere except' th' place 
where yo' really oughtah go. Yo' will pahdon me 
if I remind yo' that curiosity is th' attribute of an 
ape, because it's generally conceded that th' monkey 
is th' most iniquisitive animal alive; an' yo' don't 
look to me like a baboon, my deah fellah. If I was 
fo'ced to express an opinion I'd say without evasion 
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of any kind that yo* was a very fair sample of a 
first-class high-toned gentleman whose only offense 
against th' precept fo' layin up treasures was mis- 
calculatin' somewhat when he figgahed that a 
game-cock in his manifold peregrinations was be- 
yond th' activities of a brothah pilgrim harborin' a 
genuine idea," 



CHAPTER VIII 



THE MAN FROM NODVILLE 



IT HAS been said truly enough perhaps that For- 
tune is a fickle mistress. The good luck which 
had followed him through two successive seasons 
proved to be Major Miles' undoing in the third. 
In the spring of the following year, the Major 
brought to the races a colt called Shooting Star. 
His early education and subsequent trials gave 
promise that he would be the best colt the Major 
had ever raised, but in his two-year-old form he 
turned out to be a miserable failure. 

Time and time again the Major had wagered 
more than he could afford upon him. Down to the 
very last race, the last day of the fall season at La- 
tonia, his owner's confidence had remained un- 
shaken. Then, still relying on his good luck which 
was accentuated by a remarkably fast trial. Major 
Miles had taken his last dollar into the betting ring. 
When Shooting Star finished fourth in that event 
the Major knew he was broke. Now he would 
have to make a fresh start. 

88 
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So it was that we find him sitting in the rotunda 
of a Cincinnati hotel. For several days the Major 
had been patronizing that hostelry for the very 
good reason that he did not have money enough to 
pay his bill and leave. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that he was in a most pessimistic mood, be- 
cause he had been cogitating on many schemes to 
rehabilitate himself — none of which had borne 
fruit. An ordinary church notice, such as is used 
by religious denominations to advertise the hours 
of service, was posted immediately opposite him. 
His eyes wandered aimlessly about until they rested 
on the caption. The big black-letter type held his 
attention in spite of himself — ^As ye sow so shall 
ye reap! It added to the flood of pessimism sub- 
merging the Major's soul. 

Sowin' an' reapin', eh?" he soliloquized. 
Sowin' an' reapin' ! Why didn't they make men- 
tion about th' seed that fell on stony ground? 
Why, a feller's beaten in this neck of th' woods 
bef o' he goes to th' post ! Sowin', eh ? Heah I am, 
a livin' an' breathin' example of goin' forth to sow ; 
and all I bin doin' since I lit heah was to stack up a 
God-given intellect against a lot of beer-swillin' 
Dutchmen. I'll gamble that if a man sowed a suit 
of clothes in this town he wouldn't reap a broken 
collar button.** 

The rebellious state of mind in which we find 



it 
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the Major was excusable from every standpoint. 
For two long weeks he had been going over Cincin- 
nati with a fine-tooth comb. When it came to be- 
ing a fisher of men the Major was an expert angler, 
but not a single human of consequence had risen 
to the lure. To all appearances the world was 
about to deny a living to an honest man. 

Major Miles tossed his paper aside and went in 
to breakfast. Seated at the same table with him 
was a genial, prosperous-looking man. In the 
twinkling of an eye the Major had added, subtract- 
ed and extracted the cube root of the stranger's 
personality, from the monogram worked in green 
silk flourishes on the south side of his waistcoat to 
the blue-white diamond that hung pendent from a 
golden pick and shovel on his scarf. He looked 
like a perambulating certified check. He comment- 
ed on the weather. The Major replied in kind. 
Having thrashed out the conventional topics of the 
day the Major deftly turned the conversation into 
channels touching on and appertaining to sports 
and pastimes, incidentally airing his knowledge of, 
and close association with, racing in all its moods 
and tenses. 

The stranger was visibly interested — ^not to say 
enthusiastic. According to his own ingenuous ac- 
counts of himself he had come from a little town 
upstate and was on pleasure bent. His knowledge 
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of race-horses was limited to two occasions when 
he had visited the race-track. He had won a few 
hundred dollars. Easy money? He should say 
yes. 

Now, by all the rules in such cases made and pro- 
vided, this should have been a vineyard worth la- 
boring in. The visitor evidently had money. He 
was out to look on the lights of a great city; best of 
all, his faith in the speed king was unshaken. With 
the eye of experience the Major appraised his man. 
An angel had arrived to put the kibosh on an un- 
usual run of ill luck. Major Agamemnon Miles 
heard the whir of the wings. This bird would not 
escape without losing a few feathers. 

With the air of a dilettante the Major descanted 
on the glories of racing. He was a perambulating 
encyclopedia of turf lore, and as the meal proceeded 
he rattled off an exposition on past performance 
and possibility, rolling glibly from his tongue the 
names of famous owners and trainers. Absolutely 
amazing were the anecdotes the Major dealt out 
regarding his personal association with them, craft- 
ily conveying at the same time the impression that 
he, too, was a man who had plenty of leisure and 
only sought to mingle with a kindred spirit. 

When the waiter presented the check the Major 
insisted on paying for both meals. The sum total 
amounted to three dollars and ten cents. He pro- 
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duced a five-dollar bill and told the waiter to keep 
the change. Did the stranger smoke? The Major 
ordered cigars of a rare brand. He purchased a 
handful of them and pressed three on his com- 
panion. His newly found friend was munificent in 
his verbal appreciation of this untoward hospitality. 
With a fat hand his host brushed aside any attempt 
on the part of his companion to reciprocate. 

"I figgah/' said he, "that we are all a-goin' 
through th' world fo' th' last time. Th' best ain't 
half good enough fo' a man who knows how to 
appreciate it. If they evah hold an autopsy on my 
remains I don't want 'em to find a cash register tan- 
gled up with an addin' machine. I guess you re- 
member that old camp-meeting hymn — ^ While we 
journey let us sing. It always appealed to me mo' 
than any othah of th' sacred songs. When I die I 
don't want my friends to accuse me of havin' over- 
looked any bets or left a sleeper on th' table. When 
they write my epitaph I would rather have them 
say, *Fo' a few minutes he was a spoat!' than git 
credit fo' inventin' perpetual motion or discoverin' 
how many folks inhabit the moon. 

"What good is a million to a man who can't en- 
joy a beefsteak smothered with mushrooms? And 
all the gold of Ophir don't amount to nothin' if yo' 
can't look into the shank of a wineglass without 
gettin' hysterics. No, suh; if I find a place in th' 
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Hall of Fame at all I want to be remembered moah 
as a man who knew how to take the most out of 
life than a feller who in his latter days was hobblin' 
round on crutches because life had took all the run 
out of him. I ain't lost nothin' that I know of in 
this vale of tears," concluded the Major, "an' I 
ain't lookin' fo' it." 

The stranger nodded a ready assent. 

"You have it down right," he agreed. "A short 
and merry journey has always been my motto. I 
take everything as it comes, and let her roll. I 
ain't wqrryin' about the future, because I have 
enough laid by to last my time. I made it in a 
hurry and I figure to let some of it go the same 
way. What's stirrin' in town? Any racin' goin' 
on ? I'm keen to get a little action." 

"Th' season has just closed heah," replied the 
Major affably, "an' th' bosses have gone up th' 
line. I always like to see them run fo' my money 
and I was aimin' to go on to New York ; but a mat- 
tah of a mortgage due me, involvin' several thou- 
sand dollahs, held me ovah. My lawyer is like the 
balance of 'em — ^he wants me to be present and 
supervise the job. It's an all-fiahed nuisance! 
These infernal attorneys want a feller to hire a dog 
and do th' barking himself. While I'm waitin' I 
put down an occasional bet in th' pool rooms across 
th' river/' 
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' "Well, that's good enough," retorted the man 
from upstate ; "any old port in a storm. What's the 
matter with taking a whirl at them to-day? It 
seems to me that you and I should get acquainted. 
By the way, here is my business card." 

From his inside pocket the stranger drew a 
plethoric bill holder. As he opened it the Major 
rapidly estimated its contents. Neatly folded there- 
in were several bills of large denominations. It 
looked like a two-thousand-dollar bank roll. Its 
owner extracted a card and passed it to Major 
Miles : 

BELVILLE D. SMITHERS 

NoDViixE Hardware Company 

"Fm president," he explained. 

From an elaborate cardcase the Major likewise 
extracted his credentials. The card was an ex- 
pensively engraved affair, bearing the inscription: 

MAJOR AGAMEMNON MILES, Director 

THE ROTURUA EXPLOITATION AND INVESTMENT 

COMPANY 

The Stranger glanced over at it with approval. 
He did not have the vaguest idea of the geograph- 
ical location of Roturua, or what was the nature of 
the exploitation ; but he was impressed nevertheless. 
Then, too, there was something about the Major's 
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air that precluded asking for an explanation. He 
just breathed prosperity, from the three pigeon- 
blood ruby studs that adorned his shirt-front to the 
tips of his immaculately polished shoes. It was 
probably one of those immense corporations hav- 
ing its headquarters in Wall Street, where the men 
at the helm of its affairs juggled millions from one 
hand to the other. He flattered himself that he had 
formed a very delectable acquaintance. 

"I wasn't figurin' on goin' across the river to- 
day," continued the Major. "I rarely go unless I 
have a little inside information. It's risky if a fel- 
ler don't know what's goin' on ; so I make it a prac- 
tise to wait till I get a telegram, which I frequently 
do. I might wire some of my friends, however — 
that is, of cou'se, if yo' must go against the game. 
As fo' me, I'm strong fo' th' stuff that comes direct 
from th' feed box." 

"I would hate to put you out," responded his 
companion. "I certainly feel like puttin' a bet 
down. I have a hunch that this is my lucky day; 
certainly " 

Up went the Major's hand in protest. 

"Yo' grieve me, brothah," said he, "when yo' 
talk about luck an' hoss-racin'. There ain't no such 
animal. I don't know any spoat that has been fig- 
gahed moah down to an exact science than th' speed 
of th' thoroughbred. Of cou'se yo' ain't acquainted 
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with the ins and outs of th' game ; but it's classified 
knowledge — ^that's what it is, my deah suh — an' 
can be worked out as exact as th' rule of three. I 
shall be chawmed an' delighted to give yo' a dem- 
onstration at th' first opportunity/' He wheeled 
round and beckoned to a waiter. "Boy," said he, 
"bring me a mawnin' papah." 

"Out East they are racin' at Sheepshead Bay," 
continued the Major as he scanned the sporting 
columns; "an' I guess if we put down a bet at all 
we had bettah gamble on bosses of class. Yo' can 
tell a Chinaman by his head, my deah suh. A good 
race-hoss will mostly run up to form, but when yo' 
bet yore money on a cheap sellin'-plater it's like 
flyin' in the face of Providence. Lemme see now! 
Lemme see ! Aha ! heah's old Melody startin' in th' 
stake race to-day with a feather on his back, an' he 
looks like oil in th' can ; but th' papah states that it 
was rainin' last night an' th' track will be heavy to- 
day. That's wheah th' real science of hoss-racin' 
comes in, my deah suh. I don't know how th' track 
at Sheepshead suits him; but that's easily ascer- 
tained. Now if yo' will accompany me to my 
apartment I will introduce yo' to th' real gimmick of 
th' game. 

"I'm stretchin' a point in this mattah," the Ma- 
jor went on as the man from Nodville entered his 
room, "because I'm goin' to disclose to yo' a secret 
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system which is absolutely my own and one that I 
rarely divulge excep' to my most intimate friends. 
It's entirely original an', I might add, almost in- 
fallible. Now yo' probably have noticed this row 
of cigar boxes, and no doubt yo' thought I was 
startin' a tobacco store. Nothin' of the kind, my 
deah suh. Each one of those boxes contains a sam- 
ple of the soil from every race-track in the Union. 
They are all numbahed, as yo' will observe ; and in 
this book I have a record of every boss in trainin*. 
I kin tell at a glance just what kind of a track he 
favahs — ^whethah he likes sloppy goin' or is bettah 
on the dry. 

"Take, fo' instance, this boss Melody. He has 
nevah raced at Sheepshead befo', but I find that 
one of his most creditable performances was ovah 
a muddy track at Latonia. I have it figured as a 
numbah-thirteen track. Now we will take th' cigar 
box containin' th' Sheepshead soil, with the sample 
from Latonia, pour some water on 'em, and see 
how they compare." 

"Why, you have it systematized down to a fine 
point," interpolated the prospective angel with de- 
cided appreciation. "I had no idea there was so 
much study to the game. I always thought you bet 
on whatever you fancied and left a good deal to 
good luck and awkwardness." 

"Nothin' could be further from th' truth, broth- 
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ah," responded the Major as, with the air of a pres- 
tidigitator, he poured a glassful of water into each 
cigar box. "The relative speed of hosses has been 
a life-study with me. It's my one besettin' sin, if 
yo' want to put it that way. I have devoted much 
of my leisure moments to it and have found it a 
most interestin' not to say profitable study. Now^ 
if yo' will oblige me by lookin' through this mag- 
nifyin'-glass yo' will notice that the soil of both is 
almost identical. A boss that can run well at La- 
tonia in th' mud should be able to give a good ac- 
count of himself at th' Bay. Melody carries only 
ninety-six pounds to-day. He ought to fly in that 
kind of goin' — provided, of cou'se, he's out fo' it. 
That's important. Yo' can nevah tell about these 
boss trainers." 

"Can't you find out. Major?** interrogated the 
man who wanted action for his money. "It looks 
good enough on paper for me to bet a thousand or 
so if we could only get that end of it." 

"That happens to be the easiest part of it in this 
particular case, my deah suh," retorted the Major 
with emphasis. "Ain't Jim Neville, that owns this 
boss, just like one of my own folks? Him and 
I have fought, bled and died together many's th' 
time. If yo'll excuse me just a moment I'll go 
down-stairs and send off a message to Jim. We'll 
have an answer befo' noon. 
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"Now you're sayin' somethinM" responded 
Smithers with added enthusiasm. "Let's go and 
send it right away. Til pay for it. There's no 
earthly reason why you should stand everything. 
I just won't have it — that's all. I ain't a mendi- 
cant. Come along, Major; I'll go with you." 

The Major entered a vigorous protest, but the 
stranger was obdurate. There were many and sa- 
lient reasons why he did not want any one to ac- 
company him to the telegraph desk in the hotel. In 
the first place, the Major never intended to send a 
telegram at all; his system was entirely different. 
For emergencies of this kind he had a stock of 
Western Union receiving blanks on hand. He 
could write a better telegram to himself than any 
owner or trainer could or would. 

Added to that, he did not stand any too well with 
Jim Neville. There had been a serious misunder- 
standing about a certain bet a few years previous 
to this time that had shot holes in the entente cor- 
diale. Neville was a man who did not forgive nor 
forget. His companion hung on to the Major's 
skirts as though he were a long-lost brother; there 
was no logical way to get rid of him without ex- 
citing his suspicions. It remained, therefore, to 
take a chance. 

Of course, as the Major figured it, the horseman 
would not deign to reply; and before that time he 
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could steal away, fix up a fake telegram and plant 
it with one of the bell boys to be delivered to him 
at the proper moment. So, with many a flourish, 
he indited a message and filed it with the operator. 
"We shall be in the hotel until one o'clock," said 
the Major to the young lady in charge. "If a mes- 
sage comes after that time please send it ovah to the 
pool room at Covington." 



CHAPTER IX 



THE SECOND TELEGRAM 



ALONG about the noon hour, when the Major 
retired to make his toilet for luncheon, he 
fixed up his telegram and with the salient argimient 
of a large, shining silver dollar arranged with one of 
the bell boys that it should be delivered to him in the 
dining-room during the progress of the meal. It 
was a most compelling document. As the Major 
himself said, it was strong enough to float an egg. 

Again Major Agamemnon Miles played the host. 
He was more than delighted to have an opportunity 
of entertaining such a distinguished visitor; the 
pleasure was all his. It was not every day that he 
was fortunate enough to meet such a charming 
companion; mere words could not express the 
honor he felt was being conferred upon him, and 
so on. When it was a question of dealing out flat- 
tery to a fellow sojourner the Major was sui gene- 
ris; he had few equals and absolutely no superiors. 

The meal was about over when a bell boy passed 
through the room, paging Major Miles. ^*Tele- 
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gram for the Major!" The Major took it and 
opened it with a flourish. 

"Just like good old Jim to be so prompt!" he 
ejaculated as he scanned its contents. "He nevah 
failed me yet. Just listen to what he says : 

"Old horse never better ; ready to run race of his 
life. Track made to order for him. Stand a tap 
and bet the family plate. "Jim Neville/^ 

"Poor Jim!" soliloquized the Major as his com- 
panion eagerly read the telegram. "Poor old Jim 
is th' best-hearted feller in th' world; but I guess 
things ain't comin' too easy fo* him lately. Th' 
real nice thing fo' us to do would be to send him a 
thousand or so if this boss of his wins. He'll be a 
good price and we won't miss it; besides, it costs 
money to feed an' train race-hosses, an' it has nevah 
been my practise to play th' role of a barnacle. 
How do yo' feel about it, brothah ?" 

"It looks all right," responded Belville D. Smith- 
ers. "Just count me in with the play. I'm not a 
short skate ; and if we make a killing, why of course 
I'm willing to stand my share. I'll just leave that 
part of it to you." 

So far, at least, all was well. The Major was no 
mean judge of form. Melody looked like the best 
bet of the day. If he won he would pocket five 
hundred of the stranger's winnings ostensibly to 
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send to his friend, Jim Neville. If he did not win a 
plausible alibi would be in order; and if possible 
some other method could be resorted to for sep- 
arating the visitor from the remnant of his bank 
roll. Underlying the Major's suavity of manner 
was a grim vein of humor. It was time enough to 
talk of brewing a toddy when the mint and other 
materials were on the table. 

All the way across the bridge to Covington the 
Major chatted on various subjects. He possessed 
a general fund of miscellaneous knowledge that per- 
mitted him to ramble far afield without getting 
tangled in the barbed-wire fences, being one of 
those men who acquire a grab bag full of frothy 
information, none of which can be put to practical 
use. To all appearances he was as care-free as the 
birds of the air — ^just a middle-aged gentleman 
who allowed the world to wag and protested not at 
all. 

When they reached the pool room the Major was 
in his element. He was a natural-born gambler 
who never felt so much at home as when playing^ 
the game. Melody's price was eight to one; but 
that was the early quotation; it might be better 
when the final advices came in. The Major coun- 
seled a policy of watchful waiting. 

"I guess it will be bettah fo' yo' to do th' bettin'," 
said he to his newly found friend. "I'll just give 
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yo' th' money. Some few round heah know me and 
they might be a little scary about takin' a wager of 
that kind ; but, yo' bein* a stranger, they won't sus- 
picion nothin'. I'll just hand you five htmdred. 
As I understand it yo' want to bet a thousand yore- 
self. Fifteen hundred is about all they'll take at th' 
price." 

The Major reached for the inside pocket of his 
waistcoat, but withdrew his hand empty, and an ad- 
mirably feigned look of consternation manifested 
itself on the broad expanse of his rubicund counte- 
nance. 

"Well, dog my cats!" he ejaculated. "If I ain't 
a candidate fo' th' booby prize I'll eat my hat! 
Heah I've gone to work and left my wallet ovah at 
th' hotel in my trunk, an' I ain't got time to go back 
f o' it. Theah's no fool like an old one ! I'm evah- 
lastin'ly fo'gettin' things nowadays. If I was rich 
enough I'd carry a remembrancer round with me. 
But nevah mind; we can fix that up all right. I 
reckon I can trespass enough on yore good nature 
to put down my bet fo' me until such time as I can 
get back to th' hotel ? I will constitute yo' my Pier- 
pont Morgan until then, my deah suh. Melody is 
now ten to one. We had bettah get that price." 

The offhand manner in which the request was 
made would have disarmed a smarter man than the 
gentleman from upstate. He immediately ex- 
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pressed his willingness to comply ; and, in fact, was 
engaged in counting out the money when the sten- 
torian tones of a messenger boy rang through the 
rooms : 

"Major Miles! M-a-j-o-r M-i-1-e-s! Telegram 
for Major Miles!'* 

As he heard his name called the Major experi- 
enced untoward sensations. There could be no tel- 
egram for him unless it was a reply to the genuine 
one sent Jim Neville, and if that individual an- 
swered at all it would only be to pour out the vials 
of his wrath. He was still in a quandary as to what 
course to pursue when he took the telegram and tore 
open the envelope. The stranger was close at his 
elbow, waiting expectantly. 

"Better read it, Major, before we bet the 
money,*' he suggested, as the latter made a motion 
to stow it away in his pocket without perusing its 
contents. "It might be another message from Ne- 
ville about the horse.** 

"No, no,** protested the Major as he inwardly 
called down maledictions on the heads of all people 
possessing the bump of inquisitiveness. "No, no; 
it's just some pesky business mattah, I reckon. I 
haven't got my glasses with me, so it will keep until 
I get home. There ain't no hurry." 

He made another attempt to pocket it, but the 
stranger intercepted him, 
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"ril read it for you, Major," said he affably as 
he reached over and possessed himself of the enve- 
lope. "It might be somethin' important and my 
eyes are as young as ever." There was no help for 
It and the Major braced himself to face the inevit- 
able. As his companion read the message his face 
assumed an aspect of unqualified surprise — ^not to 
say that of one who has been rudely wakened from 
an Elysian dream. There was a sinister glint in his 
eyes as he handed it to his erstwhile mentor on the 
sport of kings. 

"It's from Neville, all right," he said with a 
chilly intonation. "It's from Neville, all right, and 
as you haven't got your glasses FU read it to you. 
After you have digested it I imagine you will be 
able to realize that, so far as I am concerned, at 
least, there won't be any plunging to-day. Here it 
is, and it needs no eulogy — I guess he loves you 
like a mule kicks : 

"You are an infernal old scoundrel, and I don't 
want any of your game. You ought to be in jail ! 

"Jim Neville.'^ 

There may be better judges of the psychological 
moment than the Major, but I doubt it. He needed 
no interpreter to decipher the writing on the wall, 
and he regarded his companion with a steady glare 
that intermingled pitying scorn with superb 
patronage. 
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"Yo' have landed in th' wrong surroundings, my 
good friend," said he ; "yo' don't belong heah at all. 
Yo' ain't got sense enough to realize that this is a 
practical joke — sent, no doubt, by some irresponsi- 
ble race-track cut-up. Yo' are too far away from 
th' tall grass. What yo' really need is a pair of 
moral shin boots and a chest protector. I might 
also recommend somethin* fo* that tired feelin'. 
Yo' was th* victim of brain storm when yo' thought 
yo' wanted to bet real money, an' yo* mistook a tin 
horn fo' a whole brass band. Why, shucks, this 
ain't th' first time I've seen a long-eared cottontail 
rabbit masqueradin' as a ravagin' lion! I have the 
honah to bid yo' good day, suh !" 

The Major bestowed on his companion a digni- 
fied salaam — one that would have made the late 
lamented Lord Chesterfield hang his head for very 
shame. In the sweep of his broad-brimmed cha- 
peau there was the obeisance of a man who felt he 
had extended the right hand of fellowship unwisely. 
Endless generations of Beau Brummels could have 
done nothing but envy the courtly dignity with 
which he soared beyond the voice of calumny. 
Every elaborate gesture was in itself a refutation, 
surcharged with the spirit of a big man, who feels 
that if he must resent an aspersion on his character 
it shall be a manifestation of sorrow rather than 
anger. 
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The man from upstate was deeply impressed. 
He began to feel as though he had been hasty in ar- 
riving at a conclusion and proceeded to right mat- 
ters. 

"If I have made a mistake and spoke out of my 

turn I'm " he began ; but the Major bruskly cut 

in and left the sentence unfinished. 

"Not a word, suh — ^not a word!" he retorted. 
"Yo' don't need to apologize, Th' chance acquain- 
tances of a hotel dinin'-room have no claims^ — 
moral, social or financial — on each othah, that I 
know of. I make my own songs and sing 'em to 
suit myself. It's yore privilege to do th' same. 
Yo'U oblige me by regardin' the incident as closed." 

As he concluded, the strident tones of the opera- 
tor behind the desk centered the attention of the 
occupants of the room. 

"N'York wires in trouble!" he shouted. "Close 
up th' third race. There won't be no description. 
Somethin' twisted between here an' Dee-troit. 
Close her up, Bill !" 

The Major was minded to withdraw from the 
room, but he could not resist the temptation to wait 
and hear the results. He folded his arms and as- 
sumed an air of profound indifference. It was 
fully ten minutes before the rattle of the instrument 
in the operator's box announced the fact that tel- 
egraphic communication had been reestablished. 

"Here she comes — Winner at N'York," chanted 
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the operator. "Here she comes: Melody won by 
five lengths — Karl Anderson was second; Al Run- 
yon was third. Next race will be called at three- 
fifty-five." 

Belville D. Smithers' jaw dropped. He felt like 
a man who had been rushed from the steam room 
of a Turkish bath to the chill of the street with the 
thermometer at twenty degrees below. Ten thou- 
sand dollars had gone glimmering! He had talked 
himself out of it. Too much conversation is an 
awful thing when a man is out to bet his money. 
He glanced over to where the Major had been 
standing, intent on making the apology he felt was 
due; but that gentleman had taken his departure. 

Smithers was accounted a wise-enough man as 
men were rated in Nodville, but it dawned on him 
now that he had outgeneraled himself. He real- 
ized that he was ticketed and labeled as a small- 
town sport, and reproached himself bitterly for not 
sitting in the game like one of the elect. Apart 
from the loss of ten thousand hard, cold dollars, he 
felt cheapened ; and it roweled his inner conscience 
as the conviction was forced on him that he had un- 
necessarily insulted a fine old gentleman who had 
gone out of his way to do him a good turn. In the 
main Belville D. Smithers was a good, whole- 
souled fellow at heart. As he retraced his steps 
across the bridge he fully made up his mind to seek 
the Major and ask for forgiveness. 



CHAPTER X 

THE MELTING OF AN ICE TRUST 

FROM the foregoing incident it will readily be 
seen that the Major held no brief for Cincinnati. 
He had labored diligently in the vineyard of his 
special line of endeavor and harvest-time was still 
as far away as the millennium. What rankled in 
his soul was the fact that in various ways he had 
spent nearly all his available cash in endeavoring to 
dig up a live one. 

Added to all this was the happening of yester- 
day. The memory of the scene in the pool room 
would not down. Now he turned over a letter he 
held in his hand and regarded its contents sadly. 
It had arrived in the moming^s mail and was a gen- 
uine tip right from the head waters. Here was ad- 
vice from his old friend, Colonel Bill Davis, the 
owner of Aristides, winner of the Kentucky Derby, 
telling him to be sure and have a bet on that good 
horse when next he started. 

Aristides was slated to go in the third race that 
very day. Was ever a good man placed in such a 

no 
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position! Major Agamemnon Miles could remem- 
ber the time that such an epistle would have drawn 
subscribers to him like flies to a sugar barrel; but 
now when one turned the conversation to the sub- 
ject of race-horses prospective simps sheered off 
into deep water. It was only too evident that they 
had all been over the route that led from Jerusalem 
to Jericho. 

Major Miles took a rapid inventory of his fi- 
nances. He had exactly fifty-five dollars left. 

"It's like partin' with my right arm to bet it," he 
soliloquized; "but I'm gettin' so close to th' rails 
they're liable to tear my spurs off roundin' th' cor- 
nahs. So I guess I'd bettah amble ovah to th' pool 
room an' take a chance that Aristides is a sure-'nuf f 
race-hoss. If he brings home th' bacon I'll have 
enough to kick th' wolf off th' door-step anyway." 

As the Major pondered on these things a bell boy 
knocked on the door of his apartment. On a salver 
he bore the card of Belville D. Smithers. 

"Gen'leman says he'd like fo' to see yo', Majah ?" 
he queried. 

Major Miles studied a brief moment. 

"All right, boy !" said he. "Show him up." 

Deep contrition, together with a resolution to 
make the amende honorable, was written on the 
countenance of the man from Nodville as he en- 
tered the room. 
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"I felt that I couldn't go away without telling 
you that I've made seventeen different kinds of an 
ass of myself. Major," he began diffidently. "I 
guess you have sized me up for the cheapest kind of 
a country sport; but Fd like to prove to you that 
Fm not. I can stand the gaff as well as the rest of 
them; and if you think they haven't stuck it into 
me and turned it round a couple of times before 
they pulled it out again you're very much mistaken. 
It isn't so long ago since a gang of sure-thing high- 
binders took me for quite a bundle in Chicago and 
I've been a little leery ever since. 

"I realize now that the second telegram was a 
joke and that you had the right dope all along. My 
middle name is Happy Hooligan and it cost me ten 
thousand dollars for the monniker; but I don't care 
so much about the money, because I'm on the dou- 
ble-eagle side of Easy Street. The main thing I 
want to explain to you is that I wouldn't wittingly 
hurt anybody's feelings, much less a gentleman 
like you, who at my own solicitation endeavored to 
do me a favor. Of course I know how you must 
feel about it; but, at the same time, I figured that 
you are big enough to forget and forgive. I looked 
all over last night but couldn't find you." 

"I know," moralized the Major. "No use tellin' 
me — I know. Yo' ain't th' first man that mistook 
a green banana fo' a cucumber because he was too 
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far away from it. It ain't nothinV' he continued 
heartily. "It ain't nothin'. I can see now that yore 
heart is located wheah it ought to be ; an', af tah all, 
that's what counts. So far as th' loss of money is 
concerned, I don't figgah it. Folks has been losin' 
money evah since th' first coin was minted. I 
never felt lonesome yet when a few dollahs escaped 
my observation or refused to let me get intimately 
acquainted with 'em. I always knew there was 
plenty of smart men willin' to bear testimony with 
me. We won't say anythin' moah about it. We'll 
just file th' happenin' away with th' things we'd 
soonah forget." 

The Major's air was magnanimous. The whole 
surroundings breathed forgiveness and Belville D. 
Smithers was profuse in his expressions of appre- 
ciation. 

"You're a real, first-class sport. Major, and a 
good fellow besides," he ejaculated heartily. "I 
felt in my bones that you'd see the matter in the 
right light. If you ever come to Nodville, believe 
me, we will only hit the spots that are exactly one 
mile above the sea level. Yes, sir ; if you ever come 
out our way we'll suspend the rules for your especial 
benefit. What do you say, Major, if we take an- 
other fall out of the pool rooms ? I must leave for 
Chicago to-night; so we might as well pull the 
bridle off." 
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"Nothin' would please me bettah/' replied the 
Major, with every evidence of sincerity. "It would 
afford me unbound gratification to make th' bal- 
ance of yore stay both amusin' an' profitable, if it 
was only to demonstrate to yo' in tangible form 
that I harbor no ill will for anything that may have 
transpired; but th' fact of th' mattah is Fm fo'ced 
to stick to th' legitimate occasionally, an' just now 
a business deal presents itself which looks so en- 
ticin' that it has hoss-racin' backed off th' map. 
Ju ;t as yo' came up I was say in' to myself, says I : 
*If my old an' esteemed friend, Captain Miltiades 
Buford, was heah — ^if he was only heah or I knew 
where to get into direct communication with him — 
I'd go to work and make moah easy money in a 
couple of days than a national-bank cashier could 
count in a week.' Yes, suh ; easy money is the only 
term applicable. And dollahs has talked since lan- 
guage was invented." 

"Why not count me in on the deal. Major?" in- 
terpolated Smithers, eager at any cost thoroughly 
to rehabilitate himself in that gentleman's good 
graces. "If you need a partner Vm your man. No 
use waiting for any one else. Don't be afraid — I 
won't get a cramp in my arm this time. Give it a 
name. Major, and I'll do the rest." 

The Major tiptoed to the door, opened it and 
peeked stealthily out. Then, having apparently as- 
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sured himself there were no eavesdroppers about, 
he lowered his voice to a whisper. 

"It's ice!" he breathed mysteriously as he 
grasped the lapel of his companion's coat and gave 
it an admonitory tug. "It's ice! — sl trainload of 
congealed merchandise, waitin' to be made th' me- 
dium of th' quickest turn and fo' moah money than 
any similar investment has evah afforded. Yes, 
suh — ice! That's what it is! And I want to ask 
yo', my friend, how would th' Garden of Eden have 
stacked up if there hadn't been a fig leaf within a 
thousand miles, eh ? A bull market in foliage, yo'U 
say ? Well, it ain't a marker to this." 

"Aha!" chortled the man from upstate. "That 
argument would furnish the momentum for a 
thrashing machine. Aha! Old Mama Eve on the 
toboggan for a wardrobe! You must have a for- 
mula for manufacturin' gold bonds out of glue, Ma- 
jor. But I'm there, with bells on. What's th' rest 
of it?" 

"It ain't quite that strong," responded the Ma- 
jor, laughing good-naturedly as he brought his 
heaviest artillery into action. "Yo' are ovah opti- 
mistic; but this ice is strong enough to bear up an 
endless chain of elephants. What would yo' think 
if I was to tell yo' theah ain't a pound of ice down 
to Louey ville ? No, suh — not an ounce ! And heah 
it is the fifteenth day of July an' th' whole town is 
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wiltin' away! What do yo' know about that? All 
the operators in the ice plant are out on strike and 
theah ain't enough frozen watah in th' city to make 
a good health to yo' fo' a field lark." 

"Well, how does that affect us, Major?" 

"How does it affect us, Mistah Smithers? How 
does it affect us, eh ? Just to this extent : There's 
twenty full carloads of ice down in th' Westbound 
& Sebright yards. I can preempt 'em fo' a pay- 
ment of five hundred doUahs down an' pay th' bal- 
ance as it is delivered at its destination. We can 
ask and get our own price for it down theah, mak- 
in' all kinds of money on the investment. What I 
need is a partner — somebody to put in a thousand 
with me and go ha'vers on th' profit. I must act 
quickly or they will beat me to it. My option ex- 
piahs at three-thirty and it's two o'clock now. 
There ain't no time to fool round and I regyard it 
as one of th' best things I evah saw in my life." 

"All I know about the ice business, Major," re- 
torted Smithers, "is limited to what I find in the 
bottom of the glass; but, from what you say, this 
deal looks good. I'll take a shot at it, though you 
will have to handle the details. I must hustle along 
to Chicago to-night. Here's a thousand. You 
know my address. When you have the deal all 
closed up just send me my bit." 

The Major took the bills from the extended hand 
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of Belville D. Smithers as a drowning man would 
grasp a life preserver. 

"I know yo' will excuse me leavin' yo' in such a 
hasty manner," he bubbled; "but TU have to be on 
my way. It ain't like the old days. When a fel- 
ler's tied to th' wheel of business now he has to 
keep turnin' with it. So long, my deah suh — so 
long! Take care of yoreself till yo' heah from 
me. 

The Major darted out of the hotel, hailed a pass- 
ing hack and conjured the driver to emulate Jehu 
the son of Nimshi. He was barely in the nick of 
time as he rushed to the desk of the pool room 
across the river and pushed a roll of bills at the 
cashier. 

"Five hundred on Aristides!" he exclaimed. 
"Yes, yes! Give it to me right on his nose. If I 
win I want to get moah than th' price of a cigar. 
Two thousand to five hundred? That's right. 
Thank yo', suh." Then he settled down to await 
the result. 

On a raised platform sat the operator. He was 
an old-young man, with tragic lines on his face. 
With other beginnings he might have been handed 
down to posterity as a most compelling Hamlet; 
but as it was he was famous for the unique manner 
in which he described races. It was a positive joy 
to listen to him intoning his words after the style 
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of an old-time camp-meeting preacher. Many a 
man who has played the ponies in his salad days 
will smile as he reads this. He will say to himself : 
"Gosh! That's old Fire-Up!" 

"They're at th' post at Sheepshead, my breth- 
ren," he drawled. "Ah! They're at the po-ost at 
th' Bay. Thirteen of th' flower of th' flock, my 
brethren! It's a hoss-race, ah! Worth goin' miles 
to see, ah! Yes, my brethren, it would pay for a 
journey from Greenland's icy mountains to India's 
coral strand, th' long way round, ah! Nine fur- 
longs out of th' chute, an' folks are tearin' each 
other's clothes off tryin' to get their money down. 
It's th' bettin'est race of th' season, ah! Aristides 
goes — ^good little Aristides, the boss that won th' 
Kentucky Derby last spring! He's a ramblin' ras- 
cal. When you see Aristides the air is full of boss, 
an' he's got his satin slippers on to-day. I'm bettin' 
on him myself, because I want to face th' light, my 
brethren. It's th' 'p'inted time. He's th' Big Train 
this afternoon — th' Mockin'-Bird Express from th' 
Sunny South. He'll carry th' tidin's, ah! Swing 
low, sweet chariot!" 

"Tick-tick, rick-a-tick, rick-a-tick-tick, aricka- 
rickarick!" went the sounder. 

As the operator noted its dots and dashes his face 
brightened. 

"It's a-rainin' at th' Bay !" he exclaimed. "Rain- 
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in' cats an' blue-tailed monkeys; an' that's where 
Aristides lives. He's a mud-runnin' Amarabalis! 
Why, folks, he don't never eat up his feed until 
they throw a little wet clay in his box ! Git aboard, 
everybody — aboard, everybody, an' pull in the 
gangplank. Git aboard! It's th' last call! Toot! 
Toot! Thar she goes! Thar she goes! They're 
off at Sheepshead — ^all in a bunch. At th' quarter : 
Sir William by half a length. Jasper is second by 
a length. Aristides is third! Th' balance of th' 
field are trailin' close up. At the half : Sir William 
by a length ! War Eagle is second by two lengths ! 
Aristides is third, goin' easy an' smilin', my breth- 
ren! At th' three-quarters: War Eagle by half a 
length! Sir William is second by half a length! 
Aristides is third, just gallopin', with his head 
pulled round sideways ! Into the stretch : Aristides 
by a head! Sir William is second! Jasper is half 
a length behind, but he's comin' fast! Go on, you 
Aristides! Don't you wait for no refreshments 
now. My name is Root from Rooterville! Give 
that jock your heart, Aristides! Give him your 
heart!" 

For a brief interval the telegraph instrument was 
silent. Then again the little sounder began to tick 
off its message. 

"It's a close finish," announced the operator 
Without moving a muscle of his impassive counte- 
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nance. "It's a tight fit an' this suspense is horrible. 
Everybody kneel down an' pray." 

There was another nerve-racking interval that 
measured a lifetime to the Major. It was followed 
by the ominous click of the Morse code. The op- 
erator leaned forward for a brief second to listen. 
Then he lifted his long arms and waved his hands, 
palms outward, to the assemblage below him. 

"Th* bright young man at the other end of th' 
line tells me that Jasper lucked home by an eye- 
lash," he droned in dull monotone. "Aristides was 
second and Sir William was third. We will now 
sing our closin' hymns, my friends, an' th' Mutual 
Admiration Society will go into executive session. 
The remains will be interred privately." Then he 
raised his voice and, by making a megaphone with 
his hands, attracted the attention of the bartender 
at the other end of the room. "Fire up, Jim !" he 
shouted. 

Major Miles departed that same night for Louis- 
ville. With what little capital he had left he would 
endeavor to shake off the hoodoo that had been 
pursuing him so relentlessly. There was nothing 
like a change of scene, he argued, for a man who 
was down on his luck. Who could tell? Oppor- 
tunity might be waiting round the corner. On the 
evening of his arrival at the Falls City he crossed 
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the river to Jef fersonville and lost half of his avail- 
able cash against the faro bank. The next day he 
visited the pool rooms, dropping a hundred more. 
He was again down to bedrock. The jinx was still 
on the job. He felt an insistent call to gird up his 
loins and sally forth to spoil the Egyptians. 

Sometimes, however, the whole face of the globe 
reduces itself to the proportions of an ordinary back 
yard. About a week after his arrival he was stroll- 
ing down the street toward the old Gait House 
when he turned a comer and ran headforemost into 
Belville D. Smithers, his erstwhile partner. 

Here was a situation of which he had never even 
remotely dreamed. He had figured all along that 
the latter had gone to Chicago and that it would be 
weeks or even months before he saw him again, 
during which period he would have time to reha- 
bilitate himself. This was only another demonstra- 
tion that Providence was wielding the big stick; 
but the Major had been in many a tight corner in 
his life; and if he were at all gifted it was in the 
matter of extricating himself from untoward, un- 
foreseen and disastrous happenings. Not without 
a supreme effort, however, did he brace himself 
and take time firmly by the forelock. 

"Why, howdy, Belville — ^howdy!" he exclaimed 
with a marvelous display of affectionate enthu- 
siasm. "I'm bettah pleased to see yo* than if some- 
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body had left me all th' money in th' United States 
Treasury. Yo' must be travelin' by airship ! What 
in th' 'nation brought yo' back to this po'tion of th' 
map so soon? I'm ovahjoyed to see yore smilin' 
countenance. What was the mattah with th' 
Windy City? Did they make th' pace too hot fo' 

"Just landed, Major," replied Smithers. "I've 
been roUin' 'em pretty high lately. I thought I'd 
run over to the Springs for a week or so and rest 
up. I'm right glad to see you, Major. I was feel- 
in' as lonesome as a Chinaman at a camp-meetin'. 
How's the ice business gettin' along?" 

"If yo' have any regard fo' me at all, Belville," 
responded the Major, shaking an admonitory fin- 
ger with an air of mystery, "if yo' value my friend- 
ship, say nothin' about ice — ^not just fo' a few min- 
utes anyway, until we get into some place wheah 
we can sit down befo' a toddy and have a nice, com- 
fortable chat. I feel so evahlastin'ly roiled up this 
mawnin' that I ain't fit company fo' no self-re- 
spectin' white man. I've got to have a soothin' po- 
tion, Belville. Let's drop into Gray's place, wheah 
we can cool off a bit an' talk mattahs ovah." 

In a cozy back room of a cafe, where an electric 
fan was buzzing merrily, the Major to some extent 
resumed his wonted composure. The door to most 
men's souls can be opened by liquid refreshment; 
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the Major had brought his man right down to the 
water's edge. The ingredients were on the table; 
so he proceeded deftly with his task of brewing one 
of those toddies for which he was so justly famous. 

"I was thinkin' to-day," said he, as he placed a 
sprig of mint between the ice cubes and the rim of 
the pitcher, **I was just ponderin' on th* fact that 
everything in life is moah or less associated with 
art; an' art, aftah all, is just an adventure of the 
intellect. It plays a part in everything, from makin' 
an oration to dealin' stud poker. Take my own 
case, fo' instance. Fo' some time back I have been 
flatterin' myself that I possessed the art of doin' 
business along what folks are pleased to call legiti- 
mate lines, but I realize now that I was mistaken. 
If a feller ain't brought up to th' game it's like 
goin' into a restaurant and callin' th' bill of fare 
both ways from ham and eggs, figgahin' that yo* 
are able to eat it all up at one meal. Bless yore 
heart, Belville, it's the unexpected that's always 
happenin' in business 1'* 

"What have they been doin' to you, Major?" 
interrogated the latter good-naturedly as he lifted 
his glass and took a copious draught. "Have they 
been tossin' you in the air? My land, but you sure 
can brew a toddy !" 

With a long silver spoon the Major tasted the 
concoction he was compounding before he made 
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answer. He shook his head gravely as he added a 
small lump of sugar and a tablespoonful of 
Bourbon. 

"We'll talk, about that later/' said he in a re- 
signed tone. "If yo' wasn't my partner I would 
never disclose my predicament. It's the unfo'seen 
things of life that make th' weather-bureau man an' 
other folks in th' prognosticating class look like 
cheap sellin'-platers. A feller never knows ex- 
actly what's goin' to happen to him, no mattah how 
wise he is. 

"I remember the last time I was up at Saratoga. 
In a moment of forgetfulness I went into a cafe and 
foolishly ordahed my favorite tipple. I will admit 
it was an exhibition of ignorance on my part ; and, 
do yo' know, Belville, that all-fiahed pernicious 
scoundrel actually bruised th' mint with a sugah 
crushah in th' bottom of th' glass! Yo' can't ap- 
preciate my feelin's. I just leaned ovah th' bar, 
and says I: 

" 'Regyard me, boy — ^regyard me! There's folks 
like yo',' says I, 'that's committin' crimes every day 
against humanity an' leadin' good people astray be- 
cause they don't know no moah about brewin' a ju- 
lep than a two-yeah-old knows about makin* a 
watch. There ain't nothin' the mattah with yo',' 
says I, 'that a gatlin' gun, loaded to th' muzzle with 
rusty nails an' broken glass, wouldn't cure; but it 
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ain't yore fault/ says I ; *yo' can't help it. Yo' was 
born that way among a lot of heathens. A julep/ 
says I, 'properly made, comes as near to bein' a gar- 
den filled with rare exotics as anything on th' face 
of God's green footstool. It's food and raiment/ 
says I ; 'nothin' moah or less than food and raiment 
— th' very next thing to chicken an' pie twenty-one 
times a week.' " 

The man at the other side of the table nodded 
approvingly. 

"I'll bet you was all worked up, Major/' he said. 
"You ought to have known better. But tell me 
about that ice racket. Didn't it work out as you 
expected?" 

The Major waved a deprecatory hand. 

"I can vouch fo' my own goin's and comin's, 
Belville/' said he, "but I can't control th' railroads. 
They are the octopus that's got this country tied 
hand and foot. Yo' can talk about every steam 
road on th' continent, and when yo' have played th' 
string out th' Westbound and Sebright has 'em 
faded to a finish. I couldn't begin to tell yo' all 
they did to me, handlin' me somethin' scandalous! 

"There was that ice, somewheres up th' line be- 
tween here an' Cincinnati, presumably on some lit- 
tle old sidetrack an' all th' time under a burnin' 
July sun. I couldn't get no track of it and they 
kep' a-shuntin' it up an' down, up an* down. I 
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begged an' implored 'em to make some effort to git 
it heah, explainin' that ice was th' most perishable 
commodity they could handle; but they turned a 
deaf ear to my entreaties and wouldn't give me 
no satisfaction. The weathah down heah was th' 
hottest I evah experienced, but I was helpless. I 
understand now they was runnin' in a lot of ice on 
their own account; an' th' worst of it was, out 
property was dwindlin' every day. 

"Then they stalled me about my bill of ladin' — 
said it wasn't regular. Finally, when they made up 
their minds to let me have it th' strike was ovah, an' 
there wasn't enough ice in th' whole twenty cars to 
load on to a one-horse wagon. All melted, Belville 
— a small fortune baptizin' th' rails between Cin- 
cinnati and Loueyville! 

. "Of course I shall institute proceedings against 
'em," continued the Major mournfully; "but I sup- 
pose it will be yeahs befo' th' case is decided. 
Moreover, I'll see that yo' shan't lose anything, Bel- 
ville. I have made up my mind to reimburse yo' 
th' very first time I am in funds, as yo' went into 
th' deal at my solicitation. Just now, howevah, so 
far as ready money is concerned, I'm down to 
cases." 

The man from Chicago listened to the Major's 
recital with lazy interest. The loss of a thousand 
dollars meant nothing to him, but he had all the an- 
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tipathy usually possessed by a man of his class 
against corporate interests. 

"So they handed you the hooks, good and plenty, 
Major?" he ejaculated. "I guess they are a first- 
class lot of highbinders. They roast everybody; 
but we ain't got nothing on them guys. Well, it's 
all right with me. Sue 'em till hell freezes over! 
I've been on the right side of the fence many a time 
lately and I ain't the kind to see you stuck.'* 

"I'm all in, Belville!" confessed the Major rue- 
fully. "I went fo' th' bundle — ^hook, line and sink- 
er. I'm beginnin' to feel that I've outlived my use- 
fulness. But it's all right," he continued with a 
sigh of resignation; "it's all right! I've weathahed 
many a storm an' I guess I'll be able to make a 
landin' now." 

Major Agamemnon Miles' countenance bore the 
placidly patient expression of saintly martyrdom. 
He reached for the pitcher and filled both glasses 
again, tossing his off with the air of one who puts 
the preponderance of his troubles behind him. 

"I didn't bring yo' in heah to worry yo' with my 
affairs, Belville," he concluded. "If yo' hadn't 
been interested with me I wouldn't have mentioned 
th' mattah." 

"Nothing wrong about that. Major," replied his 
companion, who was visibly affected by the manner 
in which that worthy had recited the story of his 
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misfortunes. "Cheer up! You needn't want for a 
dollar so long as I have it. I should have strung 
along with you in the first place. Hadn't you bet- 
ter take a couple of hundred to tide you over? And 
whenever you're ready to bring suit against them 
fellers, why, let me know. I wouldn't take it so 
much to heart if I was you. The cherries will be 
ripe in the spring." 

From a fat roll the half owner of the defunct Ice 
Trust peeled off a couple of centuries and laid 
them on the table. The Major regarded the yel- 
lowbacks with sorrowful interest. 

"Belville," said he at length, with all the unction 
of a man who feels that he has again landed on 
terra firma, "yo' are an emperor! I have always 
maintained since ouah first experience that yo' was 
three-quarters gentleman, which is about th' limit 
that th' most remarkable man on the face of th' 
globe can boast of.'* 

The Major paused and swallowed hard. He was 
apparently overcome with emotion ; but, for all that, 
it may have been that the humor of the situation 
appealed to him. It is not unfair to state, however, 
that there was a suspicious twinkle in the comer of 
his eye as he refilled his glass and lifted it high in 
the air. 

"Yore health, Belville!" said he. "Yore very 
good health, my boy I It would be a soah an' sorry 
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day fo' some of us if anything was to happen to 
yore kind of folks. I feel it's an occasion beyond 
th' powah of mere words. 

"When I was a boy I was considerable in th' dog 
business, with a leanin' toward beagles. Yo' know 
th' little rascals, I guess? They can make moah 
fuss and feathers ovah a cold rabbit trail than a kin- 
dergarten out at recess ; but they don't nevah catch 
that rabbit, Belville! They just run him round in 
a circle, yowlin' their heads off till every one gets 
tired an' goes home to dinnah. A beagle hound is 
just a lovable little no-account. He's always en- 
ticin' yo' along, tellin' yo' that he's goin* to paw up 
th' ground fo' forty miles round; but he's like a 
heap of men-folks — ^he talks a lot without gittin' 
anywhere. As I befo' stated, Belville, it's not an oc- 
casion fo* a display of adjectives. I prefer to leave 
yo' thinkin' about th' things I didn't say/* 



CHAPTER XI 



THE HUMMING BIRD 



WITH get-away day at the Jericho Race-Track 
drawing nearer than he cared to calculate, 
the Humming Bird, so called because of his pictur- 
esque manipulation of language, was in no enviable 
frame of mind. He who had maintained his title 
of king of the touts against all comers was forced 
to admit to himself that the modernized pastime of 
emperors was fraught with surpassing uncertainty. 

"Huh," he soliloquized dismally, "th' ice had bet- 
ter melt before th' blow-off comes, or I kin hear 
meself chantin' th' plaintive melodies of me native 
land. If it was rainin' soup I couldn't borrow a 
bucket." 

The dark mantle of night had settled down on 
Irish Row,, and the Bird sat huddled up before the 
stall that housed a lean thoroughbred whose pos- 
session gave his master an excuse for securing an 
owner's badge at the various tracks he honored 
with his presence. Moreover, when it became ab- 
solutely necessary to convince a subscriber, anything 
in the shape of a race-horse was regarded by the 
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Humming Bird as a valuable adjunct to the strenu- 
ous demands of his precarious profession. 
I Taken as a whole, the denizens of Irish Row, 
housing as it did the stables of the poorer owners 
whose racing strings never exceeded two horses, 
did not strike any profoundly new, psychological or 
dramatic note in the workaday world. But in and 
about it might have been garnered many a gripping 
sermon on fundamental humanities. 

It had been a lean season for the Humming Bird. 
There was a decided bear movement in the crop of 
lambs coming to be shorn of their fleeces, and on 
every hand pessimistic devotees of the turf were 
dealing out pulpy platitudes emphasizing the fact 
that the sport of horse-racing was on the down- 
grade. Only a little over a week remained and the 
autumn season round the metropolis would close. 
Big and little racing stables would either rest up 
until the following spring, or journey far South, or 
farther West, to participate in the guerrilla-like 
warfare of winter racing. When the moment ar- 
rived for a general exodus the Bird well knew that 
if he had not laid up enough to tide him over the 
off season it would mean a winter of unqualified 
discontent. Small wonder that his soul was per- 
turbed, and it is not surprising that he lifted up his 
voice and gave further vent to his feelings. 

"All th' moneyed guys are dead an' all th' fall- 
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ins are broke," he protested, as he spat viciously in 
the direction of the feed room. His whole air was 
one of untoward resentment. "It*s a dollar to a 
doughnut that if a real simp did get by th' gate th' 
wisest hustler on th' track couldn't hand him a red 
apple at th' end of a fishpole." 

The Humming Bird might have continued his 
railings indefinitely had not a noise at the farther 
end of the shed attracted his attention. The sway- 
ing light of a stable lantern bobbed up and down, 
and a couple of human forms were silhouetted 
against the blackness beyond. Then the pat-pat of 
a horse's hoofs reechoing from the hard clay path- 
way disturbed the silences of the night. 

"Some gink movin' out to beat th* feed man," 
grumbled the Bird. "Well, if he kin get away with 
anything rotmd here I don't want to be declared in 
with th' play. He's entitled to two hundred per 
cent, out of anything he grabs." 

The Humming Bird settled down farther in his 
chair and prepared to resume his soliloquy, when 
the nearer approach of tramping feet again brought 
him face to face with material things. From the 
gloomy surroundings a very small, bow-legged 
negro boy appeared, leading by the halter a race- 
horse, hooded and blanketed. Accompanying the 
outfit was a stout, clean-shaven faced, middle-aged 
gentleman, who ambled along behind* He was not 
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exactly fashioned after the pattern of a man one 
meets every day. There was something about his 
whole make-up associated with other times and 
conditions — a frock coat of black diagonal, reach- 
ing to the knee but tailored to the last expression 
of sartorial excellence ; a low-cut waistcoat exposing 
a wide expanse of immaculate shirt-front, which 
was further embellished by three pigeon-blood ruby 
studs; a watch-fob from which dangled an old- 
fashioned seal ; and a black slouch hat, the model of 
which rarely ever found its way north of the Mason 
and Dixon Line, completed a costume sufficient to 
make the Bird fairly gasp with amazement. The 
stout man approached the Humming Bird and lift- 
ed his slouch hat with an indescribable air of courtly 
dignity. 

"I expect yo*re th' gentleman Fm looking foh," 
he began. "Th' watchman down at th' back gate 
told us we'd find th' Humming Bird down heah — 
I regret to say he didn't know you by any othah 
name — an' that there was a couple of vacant stalls 
adjoinin' th' ones he occupied. Could you inform 
me, suh, if I'm addressing th' right person ?" 

The Bird straightened up. 

"You've hit it first jump out of th' box, strang- 
er," he retorted. "You win without an argument. 
Nobody knows me by any other monniker on th' 
track — I'm th' hick they call th' Humming Bird. 
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Or, to make it more bindin', Fm all that's left of 
him. When a feller has bin run through a thrash- 
in' machine a couple of times an' then bin toyed 
with by a locoed elephant he ain't braggin' about 
himself." 

"Times pretty tough about heah?" interrogated 
the fat man solicitously. 

"Tough enough to start a riot," replied the Bird. 
"I'm claimin' th' lightweight championship. I 
ain't win a bet since they fed me with a spoon. Oh, 
it's bin great for th' last couple of weeks. Laughs 
are goin' to come a whole lot cheaper this fall. Th' 
sunshine idea is slippin' fast. Heaped-up happiness 
is on th' bargain counter. We have a brand of 
near-joy an' gladness on tap that's warranted not 
to fade in th' wash an' of durable quality. Yep, it's 
great. Brain-storm chasers, side-splittin' specta- 
cles, an' mirth for th' merrily inclined. Any one 
that wants to can take 'em at movin'-sale figures. 
I ain't homin' into any one's business, but say, 
brother, what did you light for at this stage of th' 
game? Why, in a few days more they'll all be 
singin' th' doxology! What delayed you?" The 
Bird was in his stride now — his tongue was endless 
motion personified. 

"I guess I was a little late in arrivin'," agreed the 
newcomer, "but I just couldn't make it convenient 
to leave home befo'. Then the colt wasn't quite 
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ready — ^at least I didn't figure so. I've been goin' 
slow with him. Still, I calculate there's enough 
time left fo' him to give a good account of himself/* 

"Raised him, eh?" queried the Humming Bird. 

"Yes, suh, raised him my own self. Raised his 
mammy befo' him. She was a very considerable 
race mare, suh, if I might use that term — an ex- 
tremely impressive performah." 

"What's his name? Has he ever bin to th' 
races ?" 

"His name," responded the newcomer grandilo- 
quently, "is Shooting Star. His mammy was 
Evensong, she out of Twilight by Comet; and Twi- 
light's dam was Midnight, a daughter of Shadow 
— she by Gleam, out of Gloaming, who, as you are 
perhaps aware, was Sunlit's best daughter. It's a 
pedigree, suh, that any owner might be proud of. 
Th' fact of th' mattah is I am proud of it." 

"They don't run on pedigrees no more," respond- 
ed the Humming Bird pessimistically. "Still, he 
ain't a bad-lookin' colt at that. He appears to have 
two good ends an' a fair middle piece. Take that 
stall next my feed room an' I'll loan you a bale of 
straw an' a feed of oats till your plunder gets here. 
Has he showed you anything worth makin' a note 
of?" 

"Showed me plenty enough to ship him heah," 
replied the stout gentleman. "But perhaps I ought 
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to introduce myself. My name is Miles, suh, Ma- 
jor Agamemnon Miles. I live in Kaintuck when 
I'm home." 

"It's a good state for a race-horse to hail from, 
an' that part of it is all right," responded the Bird, 
"but he's a far ways from base now, an' if they was 
to put you on th' toboggan it might take you a long- 
er time to git back than it did to arrive. A race- 
track ain't so different from an old-time circus — 
four bits to git in an' five bones to git out. If you 
was lookin' to tackle th' money mountain, why 
didn't you pick an easy spot. Major ?" 

"That may be so, suh,*' responded the Major 
thoughtfully, "and I imagine that yo' premises are 
correct, but th' rule does not apply in every case. 
So far as I know th' speed market has never been 
overstocked in any line of endeavor and as fo' en- 
gagin' in a mad scramble to fortune's pinnacle, 
most folks of my acquaintance only got a look at 
th* scenery when they finally arrived there. I have 
always f iggahed that th' bottom lands grew th' best 
crops in th' final accountin'. But th' main thing is 
that nobody but a lunatic goes gunnin' fo' big game 
in his flower garden — he wants territory an* en- 
vironment. I trust yo' won't think I'm boastin* 
needlessly when I state that this colt is away above 
th' ordinary. Whenevah I get ready to ask him th' 
question he'll answer it" 
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''Kinder new to th' game?" interrogated the 
Humming Bird somewhat irrelevantly. "But 
that's foolish question ntmiber one. Any one hear- 
in* you talk would be jerry. Who's goin' to do 
your ridin*? That little black moke you brought 
with you ?" 

"I can't see how yo' arrived at these conclusions, 
suh," returned the Major, "but as a matter of fact 
I don't lay claim to havin' much experience in ac- 
tual racin', as it has been my practise heretofo* to 
sell my young stock as yearlings an' let othah peo- 
ple develop 'em. This particulah colt, howevah, 
was th' last one I had an' I f iggahed that it wouldn't 
be a bad idea to race him myself. He's a natural 
bohn runnin' boss — one of th' kind that don't need 
much expert handlin'." 

"He don't, eh?" interpolated the Humming Bird 
derisively. "He don't, eh? Well, lemme tell you 
somethin' : When he hits a track like this he needs 
everythin' on th' calendar, includin' a battery, th' 
needle, th' hurry-up specific, an' a can of dynamite 
to start him on his journey. This ain't no bull ring 
out in th' jungles. That's th' reason I ast you 
about your jock. Another thing you wouldn't fig- 
ure out — ^how I knowed this was your first offense. 
Well, I'll tell you : If you was a sharpshooter you 
would hev come in here on rubber rollers; you 
wouldn't have told your own brother how good 
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that colt was. Why, do you know what a wise 
gink does when he thinks he has th' real oil in th' 
can nowadays?" 

"I will have to confess my ignorance on that 
point/' interjected the Major innocently, as he re- 
moved his hat and passed his hand across his fore- 
head in a perplexed way. 

"Well, for your information I'll tell you," con- 
tinued the Humming Bird. "He'd wait till th' dark 
of th' moon, take it out to mid-ocean, an' sink it 
where all th' deep-sea divers in th' world wouldn't 
salvage it until he got ready. Do you get me?" 

"I think I appreciate th' general drift of yore re- 
marks, suh," returned the Major heartily. "As I 
said befo', I'm in a sense a tyro at th' game an' I 
thank you, suh, from th' bottom of my heaht, fo' 
yore kindly advice. Regardin' my jockey, how- 
evah, Jodey Beam, my little niggah, is really a su- 
perb horseman, an' down from wheah we come 
from he is regarded as a finished ridah. Besides, 
I can depend on him, an' that's mo' than half th' 
battle." 

"He may be all you say. I hope he is. There 
ain't more than ten riders here that would know a 
horse if they saw him lookin' over a fence, an' th' 
millionaires' club has a first mortgage on them. I 
don't know of a good free lance that could ride in a 
pullman with th' door shut if it ain't Shorty Sheri- 
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dan. He's th' hand-riddin' kid when it comes to a 
heart-disease finish. If ever he hits th' head of th' 
stretch with another nag it's Katy bar th' door." 

"Sheridan, you say?" replied the Major thought- 
fully. "A good rider, I suppose, but lackin' in hon- 
esty, I presume, or he'd be ridin' fo' some of th' big 
ownahs." 

"That's where you're in Dutch again," responded 
the Bird. "Shorty's as square as they make 'em. 
He just won't sign up with nobody. But if ever 
you get to a spot where you want some one to bring 
home th' bacon. Shorty's th' boy." 

"I'll remembah that, I certainly shall, suh," re- 
plied Major Miles; "an* if there's any othah sug- 
gestion that you think might be helpful I would 
take it as a favah if you would be kind enough to 
make it known." 

"Well," cautioned the Bird, "if this colt is as 
good as you say, stow the information where th' 
papers won't make a front-page story of it. These 
book-makers have a thousand heelers runnin' to 'em 
every minute with th' 'whisper-till-I-tell-you-some- 
thin' ' stuff, an' you won't get no price on him. Of 
course, if you come East fur a pleasure trip it's a 
different thing. I guess you know without me tell- 
in' you that Broadway is th' home of th' restless 
dollar." 

Across the broad expanse of Major Agamem- 
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non Miles' countenance swept a swift shadow of 
admirably feigned amazement as he raised a well- 
groomed hand in protest. 

"I don't think you quite understand, suh," he re- 
torted. "I did not intend that this little journey of 
mine should be dedicated to profit in any mannah, 
shape or form. It is, if I may say so, mo' of a sen- 
timental experiment. Th' amusement an' pleasure 
I have had in raisin' an' fittin' this colt will mo' 
than repay me for any momentary loss I may have 
been put to in th' premises. Don't you realize, my 
deah suh, how utterly ridiculous it would be fo' me 
publicly to belittle or underrate a colt of my own 
breedin' ? Of cou'se I shall not let him staht without 
havin' a small wager on his efforts — ^but not 
enough to be considered gamblin'. I thank you 
just th' same, howevah. We don't figah th' way 
you folks do. Down wheah I live if a gentleman 
raises enough tobacco to pay off th' grocer an' th' 
butcher, an' have enough left ovah to buy some 
powdah an' shot, he is rated as havin' done his 
share towahds conservin' th' public welfare." 

"An' you come all this way at th' tag end of th' 
season to play solitaire in th' fastest game ever in- 
vented for gettin' between a man an' his money? 
Is that what you're tryin' to tell me, Major? If 
you ain't careful they'll be puttin' you in a cage 
here an' exhibitin' you as a natural curiosity." 
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"I expect that's about th' sum of it/' Major Miles 
returned suavely. "I know I'm sadly lackin' when 
it comes to bein' ambitious where money is con- 
cerned, but I manage to get along as well as most 
folks." 

The Humming Bird rose and stretched himself 
wearily. "You'll be awful lonesome round here," 
he returned sarcastically. "If I was to play th' 
game that way they'd have me so thin that I could 
join out with a freak show as th' only livin' human 
bein' able to do a high dive through a clarinet." 



CHAPTER XII 



A TIP FROM JODEY 



EARLY next morning, when the Bird stumbled 
out of the feed room, he found Jodey Beam, 
the Major's little negro, vigorously polishing Shoot- 
ing Star's glossy coat. As he worked the boy 
crooned one of the old plantation melodies. It rose 
and reechoed along Irish Row : 



"Steal away, steal away home, 
I ain't got long to stay heah." 



"That's right, nigger," commented the Hum- 
ming Bird. "I guess it would be a good thing for 
you if you was on your way now. You're takin' a 
heap of care of that old colt. You must think he's 
another Salvator." 

Jodey dropped his brush and faced the speaker. 
"Say, mister," he inquired, "how long befo' de 
racin' closes?" 

"What do you want to know for?" queried the 
Bird. 

"Case Ah wanted to git away," retorted Jodey. 

142 
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**Ah feels lonesome an' Ah suppose Ah'll have to 
tote this yeah triflin' colt back home wid me. 
Lawd, mister, it gibs me de misery to be evahlast- 
in'ly rubbin' his hide." 

"Why, I thought he was a stake colt?" interro- 
gated the Bird. "I never heard a man talk as the 
Major did last night about him. He claimed he 
had speed to bum." 

Jodey laughed. 

"Honest, mister, yo'-all didn't take any stock in 
dat, did yo'? De Majah thinks dat-away 'bout 
ev'ry colt he evah raised. Dis yeah is one o' de 
culls left ovah from de yeahlin' sale. He'd ought'- 
er be plowin' on a fahm." 

"So he ain't got no speed, huh ?" 

"He couldn't beat a fat man trundlin' a wheel- 
barrah in a real race," vouchsafed Jodey. "Still, 
he kin trim any horse in de world his distance." 

"How far is that?" 

" 'Bout an eight' of a mile," returned the little 
rider oracularly. "He mout go furder on a pinch, 
but dat's about his limick. Lawd bless yo', boss, 
I've knowed dat colt since he was knee high to a 
June bug, an' he ain't de kind that sets no race-track 
on fiah." 

"A kind of momin'-glory, eh?" interrogated the 
Bird. 

"He ain't even dat," replied Jodey. "His kind 
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don't nevah blossom. But say, boss, yo' cert'nly 
did make me laugh las' night when yo' was per- 
suadin' de Majah not to tell nobody 'bout how fas' 
dis colt was. Why, if yo' was to give him all de 
money in de world he jes' nat'chly would hab ter 
speak his liT speech. When he gits wound up on 
dat Shootin' Stah colt he's like a camp-meetin' 
preacher — de ha'd shell kind. He don' nevah let up 
until de dinnah bell rings or ev'rybody goes ter 
sleep." 

"He don't appear to be very keen for money," re- 
sumed the Bird, who, having uncovered what he 
considered to be a fruitful source of information, 
was digging as deep as the nature of the soil would 
permit. "He talks as if he didn't care whether he 
grabbed off anything here or not." 

"He don' hab ter care," retorted the black boy 
glibly, as he laid aside the rubber he had in his 
hand and waved both arms comprehensively. "I 
guess p'raps yo' nevah heard of Milesville. De 
Majah owns all de land about dar and he has hun- 
dreds ob niggah renters ra'sin' tobacker. As fer 
money— dat man don't know how much he has got. 
He's got money in fo'h banks an' a big iron box 
full of it at home. De day we was leavin' he jes' 
went an' opened it up and filled all his pockets. 
'Jodey,' says he to me, 'we'll jes' steal away up 
North an' show dem folks what a real race-horse 
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looks like/ Yo' should have seen him fussin' roun' 
gittin' Miss Sally to make a racin' jacket fo' him." 

From a trunk in the feed room Jodey drew forth 
a magnificent confection in the way of racing livery. 
It was a satin jacket of dark blue with straw-colored 
sleeves, and on the back thereof was embroidered 
with exquisite skill the life-size representation of a 
game-chicken, trimmed and spurred for battle. The 
little negro exhibited it proudly. 

"Dat shuah was some chicken, boss. I specs yo' 
nevah heard o* him. He's de bes' one we evah 
raised, an' he's called Miltiades. De Majah 
wouldn't rest satisfied until Miss Sally worked his 
picture on de back ob de jacket. He claimed it 
would bring us luck. I guess dar ain't nobody got 
one like it roun' heah." 

"That's right," responded the Humming Bird. 
"There ain't nobody landed in this port with a 
jacket like yours — ^nor a race-horse owner like your 
boss." 

Before the day was far advanced every owner on 
Irish Row knew all about the Major and the Ma- 
jor's horse, Shooting Star. The former perambu- 
lated up and down, relating the manifold virtues of 
this speed marvel to all who would listen. Inci- 
dentally it was a costly operation. It did not take 
Major Miles long to discover that every one on 
Irish Row was broke. To one owner he loaned five 
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dollars to pay his jockey's mount; to another, ten 
to satisfy the demands of the boarding-house keep- 
er. The amounts borrowed were all small, but be- 
fore noon he numbered every owner on the row in 
the list of his debtors. It remained, however, for 
the Humming Bird to accomplish the most impor- 
tant financial transaction, so far as assaults on the 
Major's pocketbook were concerned. 

"Them fellers oughter be arrested," protested the 
Bird as the Major sauntered down the shed and 
paused before his feed room. "Throwed in jail, 
that's what oughter happen to them." 

"To whom do you refer, brothah ?" inquired the 
Major solicitously. 

"Them sportin' writers, that's who," expostulat- 
ed the Bird with exceeding warmth as he tossed 
away the paper he had been perusing. "Say, look- 
ahere, ninety per cent, of 'em don't know their way 
round th' track." 

"Somethin' you don't approve of, eh?" 

"Somethin'? Everythin'! Here's a gink gets 
himself in Dutch with me as soon as he makes his 
first pitch. Listen. He says that Jimmy Maloney 
is th' best rider that ever came out of th' West. 
Tell me somethin' if I'm wrongf Why, that cook 
has been on the coaster since they give a summer 
meetin' up to Big Timber. Him a horse pilot ? A 
jockey, eh? If I was bettin* he could finish a race 
without fallin' off I'd see that he was tied onl" 
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The Bird paused and waved a declamatory hand. 

"Here's another," he continued, "pipe this. It's 
a scream. 'Word reached here yesterday that 
Marty Hastings, who in th' old days was known as 
th' king of th' touts, has struck oil in th' Northwest 
and is now rated at a million.* D'ye get that? 
Blinkey Hastings, th* king of touts! Wouldn't 
that take away your appetite? Why, if Blinkey 
ever picked a winner it was after th' race was over 
an' th' numbers was hung up. I ain't sayin', of 
course, that all these pencil-pushers are th' same. 
Baggerly, or Harry Smith, or Nolan, or Big Otto 
wouldn't fall for that brand of hop. King Hastings, 
eh? Ain't it th' limit?" 

"Some pretty smart touts in th' old days, I imag- 
ine?" interrogated the Major. 

"Well," returned the Bird judiciously, "it would 
have taken a wise man to divide th' professional ad- 
visers from th' square guys. Th' toutin' wasn't 
corraled altogether by th' rail birds an' dockers an' 
paddock pirates. Many a highbinder with a front 
homed his way into th' club house an' dealt in 
phonys. I'd give my right arm for one per cent, of 
all th' deadwood sloughed off in any of th' big 
rings. A Harlem goat couldn't eat it up in a week," 

"I'll venture to say you have been associated with 
many peculiah happenin's in yore time," hazarded 
the Major. 

"That's right/* returned the Humming Bird^ 
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"theyVe kept me between th* ceilin* an' th* floor all 
my life. I'm broke now so flat that I couldn't flag 
a street-car in a three-cent town. But that ain't a 
marker to what happened to me in the fall of '99 
out in Utah. I was in the show business then." 

"I always had a hankerin' fo' that line of endea- 
vah," volunteered Major Miles, "but I never had 
time to indulge my leanings in that direction." 

"It's a good thing you didn't/' retorted the 
Humming Bird, "because they sure would have put 
th' skids under you. But, as I was goin' to tell you, 
I was dallyin' with th' drama out Utah way. Had 
four folks in th' company — three men an' a skirt. 
We give th' hicks everythin' they wanted, from 
Camille to a Tom show. You wouldn't think I ever 
played Little Eva, would you?" 

The Major smiled broadly. 

"You could prove an alibi in any court in th* 
world on that proposition, suh," he agreed. 

"Well, I did, just th' same. 'Course, I wasn't as 
big as I am now, but I played it an' got away with 
it. You see we only had four people an' every one 
of us had to double on characters. In th' Tom 
show I played Little Eva, Simon Legree and 
Marks, th' lawyer. I was originally cast for one of 
th'' bloodhounds, but we lost the phony hides we 
was carrying at the first stand out of Ogden. It 
was th' same when we played Camille, or Romeo 
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and Juliet, or Twelfth Night, or St. Elmo. We had 
a frame-up of long, black, fierce-looking whiskers 
hangin' on a nail in th' wings for the villain, an* 
whenever he was due to come on, after finishin' 
whatever part he was playin', he'd run off, grab 
them whiskers an' strut on as the Destroyin' Angel. 

"Of course we was troopin' through nothin' but 
th' tall grass tanks, off where there wasn't a sus- 
picion of railroads or electricity. We passed th' 
rubes out some pretty tough stuff, an' got away 
with it till one night when we ,was playin' Th' Mer- 
chant of Venice. I was doublin' on th' Jew end of 
it an' we was gettin' along swimmingly till it comes 
time to make th' hurry-up for the whiskers. But 
they ain't hangin' in their accustomed place! I 
hunt high an' low, but there ain't hide nor hair o' 
them to be found, so I have to go back an' try to 
play the pound-of-flesh guy with a clean-shaven 
mug. Th' audience was some straw-shovelers, but 
they couldn't stand for a dose like that an' they 
come in a body over th' footlights. What they did 
to th' few rags of scenery an' props we had was a 
crime. There we was. Major, bu'sted as flat as a 
flounder — ^at Randolph, sixty miles from th' rail- 
road as a crow flies — an' not enough coin in th' 
company to buy a ham sandwich." 

"Did you evah discovah what became o' th' 
whiskers ?" 
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"Oh, yep/* answered the Humming Bird, "that 
all come out in th' suds. Ye see, th' fashions in th' 
way women done their hair took one of them sud- 
den an' unforeseen upward movements which no 
man can foretell, no matter how wise he is. Our 
leadin' lady found herself shy of certain portions of 
th' adornment which Dame Fashion had willed 
should decorate her dome of thought. She couldn't 
withstand th' temptation, so she flimmed th' vil- 
lain's whiskers an' made 'em into a rat. A year or 
so afterward she come clean an' confessed, but of 
course it was too late then an' th' blisters I had on 
my hands pitchin' hay for a Mormon bishop had 
disappeared, so I let it go at that. 

"As I said before," concluded the Bird, "I'm on 
th' hummer now, but it isn't a marker to that Utah 
trip." 

Major Miles' fat sides shook with suppressed 
laughter and a humorous twinkle lurked in his eyes 
as he unbuttoned his low-cut waistcoat and drew 
from the depths of a voluminous pocket a well- 
filled wallet. 

"It would be in th' nature of a national calamity 
if a young man of yore undoubted ability, not to 
mention originality of thought, should go lackin' 
fo' th' material comforts o' this world, Mistah 
Hummin' Bird," he began as he extracted a crisp 
yellowback bill. "I shall take it as an honor if you 
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will allow me to be yore bankah until such time as 
you are able to bridge ovah yore difficulties. A 
man who has fought 'em, as you have, by flood an' 
field apparently, should nevah get acquainted with 
calamity unless it actually sneaked up on him when 
he wasn't lookin'." 



CHAPTER XIII 

FOR THE SAKE OF THE ODDS 

rVO days afterward the Major's colt was carded 
to make his first appearance. As the Humming 
Bird was passing through the betting ring he was 
hailed by Ikey Goldfine, who operated the leviathan 
book — ^known in the patois of the track as the big 
noise. The colossal bets taken by this combination 
are part and parcel of the history of the turf to this 
day. 

"I hear there's a new one goes in th' maiden 
scramble to-day. Bird," whispered Ikey. "Who is 
he? Have you got any line on him?" 

"Know him backward," rattled the Humming 
Bird. "Old feller named Miles brought him here 
from Kentucky a few days ago. He's a beagle of 
th' first water. Ain't got a heart in him as big as a 
walnut, an' is guaranteed to dog it at th' first eighth 
pole. Go as far as you like with him." 

"Where did you get your information ? Are you 
sure it's th' real feed-room stuff?" queried the 
book-maker. 

"In th' first place, he stables beside me," retortecj 
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the Bird, "an' I've watched him work. An' sec- 
ondly, th' old Major as owns th' colt has a little nig- 
ger workin' for him that's got an alarm clock tied 
to his tongue. I know all about him, since the first 
time he staggered to his mammy's side. The Ma- 
jor has oodles of coin, an' he don't care who he 
gives it to. He raised this colt himself an' he's just 
bugs about him. But money bet on him ain't worth 
a picayune on th' dollar. Take all you can get of 
it." 

The big-noise book had Shooting Star quoted at 
odds of ten to one. Ikey, intent on getting in all 
the sucker money in sight, tilted it to twenty, at 
which price a stout gentleman wearing a slouch hat 
bet him fifty dollars, and a few outsiders swelled 
the total to a couple of hundred. It wasn't much, 
of course, for a big operator to gather, but the very 
soul of Ikey yearned for sure money. The predic- 
tions of the Humming Bird proved eighteen carat 
in every respect — Shooting Star got away from the 
post well and ran head and head with the leader for 
the first eighth of a mile, after which he dropped 
back in the ruck and finished a dismal, not to say 
distant, last. 

That evening as the Humn^ing Bird was return- 
ing to his quarters in Irish Row his attention was 
attracted by the sound of voices raised high in al- 
tercation. From the stall adjoining the Bird's feed 
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room came language loud in protestation. He bent 
his ear quickly to listen, and the wrathy tones of 
the Major percolated through the cracks. 

"Tell me somethin', boy, tell me something 
What were you doin' with that boss? What did I 
tell you?" 

"Well, what did yo' tell me, Majah?" responded 
the little black rider. "What did yo' tell me? 
Didn't yo' say when you throwed me into th' sad- 
dle, didn't yo' say: 'J^dey boy, listen to me. Yo' 
go on oveh dar to de post an' get back heah as quick 
as yo' can'? Sho' nuf, Majah, ain't dat zackly 
what yo' said?" 

"I imagined I expressed myself in words to that 
effect," replied the owner of Shooting Star. 

"Well, what did Ah do, Majah? Wasn't Ah off 
in front when dat barriah lifted ? An' didn't I lead 
dem all up to de eight' pole? Hones', Majah, Ah 
was sayin' to myself, *Dis yeah money is all mine.' 
But arter dat, eb'ry boss in de race come up an' 
looked Shootin' Stab right in de eye. Ah hit him a 
couple ob times wid de whip. Ah says to him, 
'Shootin' Stah,' says I, 'gimme all yo' got. Gimme 
yo' bes' wishes.' An' say, Majah, dat colt backed 
up wid me like as if some one hit him on de haid 
wid a club. 'Quit yore foolishness, Jock," says he 
ter me. *Ah done lef mah heart hangin' on de 
eight' pole.^ 
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"You infernal little black scoundrel! Do you 
mean to tell me that th' boss talked to you ?" 

"Oh, Majah, Ah don' zackly mean ter say he said 
dat. But he cert'nly looked it." 

The Humming Bird chuckled to himself. 

"I've seen 'em all come to tb' race-track," be 
murmured, "but this is th' funniest ever. That old 
feller thinks th' colt he raised kin beat Roseben." 

"Whatevah do you suppose could have been th' 
mattah with that colt of mine to-day?" queried the 
Major as be emerged from the stall and approached 
the Bird. "He was a humdinger of a colt at home, 
an' this afternoon be couldn't go fast enough to 
keep himself warm." 

"There ain't notbin' tb' matter with him that a 
little of tb' old speed elixir remedy wouldn't cure," 
returned the Humming Bird. "I guess, unless all 
signs fail, you need a right smart supply of it round 
your bam." 

"What's that?" interrogated the Major inno- 
cently. "I don't know that I evah heard of it." 

"It's hard to get aholt of," retorted the Bird. "It 
mostly comes in ten- or twenty-thousand-dollar 
packages, an' the best place to buy it is at tb' year- 
lin' sales in tb' fall. It's a peculiar commodity, be- 
cause, after you've bought it an' paid for it, you 
ain't quite sure you've got it." 

"Oh," replied the Major shortly, "that being tb' 
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case I guess I won't bothah lookin' fo* it. Just th' 
same, I can't conceive how my colt came to give 
such a miserable exhibition. You have no idea 
what a showin' he made in his early trials. He'll 
redeem himself yet, suh. Just wait an' see if he 
don't." 

**I hope you're right, Major," agreed the Hum- 
ming Bird heartily. "I'm pullin' for you, which is 
about th' best I can do at this stage of th' game." 

On the following Thursday Shooting Star again 
faced the starter. Just before the horses went to 
the post Major Miles sallied ostentatiously into the 
ring and in scattering bets wagered between two 
and three hundred dollars on his chance. 

"Better keep your money in your pocket, Ma- 
jor," counseled the Humming Bird as he deftly ef- 
fected another loan from the Major. "I guess he's 
a nice enough colt an' all that, but it's pretty hot 
company you're hooked up with here. I'd ride a 
little chilly if I was you." 

"I thank you for yore kindly advice, suh," re- 
turned the Major tartly, "but I still maintain that 
I have not ovah-estimated this colt. Th' best proof 
of my sincerity is that I'm bettin' my money on 
him." 

A few minutes after the above-recorded conver- 
sation Shooting Star again gave a marvelous man- 
ifestation of speed as far as the first pole of the 
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journey, and retired gracefully from the contest 
long before the real battle commenced. 

With ready tongue and salient argument Major 
Miles forged excuses for his favorite. | 

"It might be that th' change of watah has thrown 
him off his true form," he confided to the Hum- 
ming Bird. "Or perhaps it's that he needs a strong- 
er rider. He's a heavy-headed colt at best an' th' 
next time I staht him I'm a-goin' to put up a boy 
that'll keep him together an' not let him run him- 
self out in th' first part of it. By th' way, what was 
th' name of that free-lance rider you spoke about 
th' night I landed ?" 

"Oh, you mean Shorty Sheridan." 

'^That's th' boy. Well, let's see. Th' last race we 
can run him in is th' third event on Saturday next — 
which, by the way, is th' day th' meetin' closes. 
Well, I'm goin' to hire Sheridan to pilot him, then 
you'll see, suh, that I was absolutely correct in my 
estimation of this young race-hoss." 

"I admire your nerve. Major," protested the 
Bird, who saw no reason for antagonizing so gen- 
erous a patron, "but it'll cost you fifty bucks anyway 
to get Sheridan to accept a moimt, an' I honestly 
don't believe it's worth while. There's somethin' 
wrong with that colt of yours ; he ain't at himself. 
Hadn't you better lay him up till next spring? I'm 
tellin' you for your own good/' 
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"I don't need a guardian, suh," returned the Ma- 
jor with rising inflection, as he turned away. 
"Whenevah I do I won't come North lookin' fo' 
one, I promise you that, suh." 

The Bird watched the Major's retreating form, 
then turned to Jodey, who stood leaning against 
the stall door. 

"That four-flushin' colt run a worse race to-day 
with you than his first out. I wish he was some ac- 
count, for th' Major is sure one grand old fellow." 

The little rider yawned wearily. 

"I'se shuah glad I ain't got ter ride him, Sat'day," 
he volunteered. "Dat colt kin stop runnin' quicker 
dan molasses on a cold mawnin'. He cert'nly did 
die a horrible death aftah he got half-way up de 
back stretch ter-day. He shuah was huntin' a hole 
in de fence. De onliest way he'll eber win a race is 
when dey makes 'em finish de wrong way of de 
track." 

The Humming Bird did not see Major Miles 
until the following evening, when that gentleman 
appeared walking swiftly toward the feed room 
carrying a suit-case in one hand, with his overcoat 
draped across his left arm. The Major was in a 
hurry and was evidently about to make a journey. 

"Looks like you was hikin' to catch a train," 
hazarded the Bird. 

"That's exactly what I am doin'," replied Major 
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Miles as he mopped his face with his handkerchief. 
"I had an all-fired time gettin* heah to see you. I 
just received a telegram at three o'clock sayin' my 
folks was sick at home an' I have to travel. I just 
stopped by to tell you that I will take it as a great 
favah if you will handle Shootin* Star fo' me an' 
see that he stahts in that race all right. I have al- 
ready retained Sheridan to ride him an' Jodey will 
look aftah him. I just want you to see that he gets 
to th' paddock all right an' goes to th' post saddled 
properly. Sheridan has already received his fee an' 
in case you should need any money fo' incidental 
expenses I will leave fifty dollahs with you now. 
It's only until th' day aftah to-morrow, an' I 
wouldn't ask unless I felt assuahed of yore willing- 
ness to comply. It grieves me mo' than I can say 
to be fo'ced to leave at this time, as I wanted to see 
this colt win his race, but I'm placed in such a po- 
sition that I can not do otherwise." 

"Well, well, that's too bad, Major," comforted 
the Humming Bird. "I guess it is pretty tough on 
you to have to leave us now, but I'll do th' best I 
can for th' colt an' see that he gets all that's comin' 
to him. Of course, Major I wouldn't be disap- 
pointed or take it too much to heart if he didn't 
win. You know this horse-racin' game is mighty 
uncertain. But I'll see that he goes to th' races all 
right, an' Saturday night I'll put him an' Jodey on 
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th' car an* start 'em on their way home. How will 
that suit you?" 

"Absolutely, suh, absolutely/' replied the Ma- 
jor heartily. "I have every confidence both in yore 
judgment an' ability to perform any task you take 
in hand. But I want you to remembah again all I 
told you about this colt. Tell Sheridan to take a 
good hold of his head afteh th' break-away an' rate 
him along in th' bunch until he hits th' head of th' 
stretch — then if he kicks him a couple of times he'll 
run through 'em like water through a sieve. They 
won't know which way he went. 

"Anothah thing, Mistah Hummin' Bird. If I 
was you I cert'nly would have a bet down. It is 
not likely that you'll use much of th' money I'm 
givin' you, if in fact mo' than fo' or five doUahs of 
it, an' you have my entiah authority an' consent to 
bet th' balance of it. Th' winnings can be all yours. 
It's an opportunity you should almost fo'ce yoreself 
to take advantage of." 

The Humming Bird yawned to suppress a smile. 
"Still in th' optimistic class. Major? There's one 
thing about it, anyway, they can't say they dis- 
couraged you round here. But so long, I'll do th' 
best I can, an' it may be that I'll have a bet down on 
th' colt." As the Major turned to go the Bird added 
in mental reservation to himself: "Sure FU have a 
bet on him, if I go crazy between now an' Sat- 
urday." 



CHAPTER XIV 

GETTING EVEN WITH SMITHERS 

SHOOTING STAR was entered in the third race 
on the succeeding Saturday. Long before the 
book-makers had ascended their stands for the day's 
business the Bird was circulating busily about the 
betting ring. It was get-away day and the last pos- 
sible chance for him to acquire a winter's bank roll. 

"What's doin' ?" inquired Ikey Goldf ine, of the 
big-noise book, as the Bird flitted past. 

The latter threw his hands before him, palms out- 
ward. 

"Don't know, Ikey. My meal ticket ran out th' 
day before yesterday. I've just got one chance left. 
I'm trainin' a beagle that's in th' third race an' I 
might get a live one to bet on him. I'm desperate 
enough to fight a man in an alley for a five-dollar 
bill." 

What horse you got ?" queried the book-maker. 
Why, you know him — ^that Shootin' Star trick. 
I guess you took some money off him already, but 
I didn't see none of it comin' my way. Th' old guy 
that owned him had to go home, but he's got Sher- 
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idan to ride him. There should be a lot of outside 
money fallin' in on him with that jock up to-day." 

"He ain't improved none, has he ?" 

"Improved? He's gone back I Th' only way 
he'll ever run fast enough to win a race will be if 
they tie a trolley to him, an' then he'd be liable to 
dog it. But say, Ikey, if I dig up a real subscriber 
to-day an' lead him to you will you split th' sheet 
with me? I gotta have some money, an' I ain't 
goin' to do business with nobody which won't give 
me a divide." 

"Why, sure, Hummin' Bird, sure. I'll give you 
th' regular rake-off," protested Goldfine. "Ain't I 
always been lib'ral with you? That last couple a 
times th' colt ran there was only a few piking bets 
on him — ^not enough to signify. But you're smart 
enough an' you're there with th' language. Bring 
along somethin' that makes a noise like th' real 
thing an' you're in with ev'ry cent of it — even 
up. 

"You want to make him a good price," cautioned 
the Bird. "Make th' odds plenty long enough, I 
never saw a sucker yet that wasn't stung by th' get- 
rich-quick bug. It's th' chalk marks that catches 
'em. You could make him a thousand to one if 
you wanted to an' th' only chance you'd be takin' 
would be that the rest of 'em would fall down." 

"I guess it's the Overland for me on shanks' 
mare," soliloquized the Humming Bird as he tore 
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Up and down the lawn in front of the granii stand, 
as busy as a hunting dog, looking for a prospective 
subscriber. 

He had almost given up the quest as fruitless and 
retraced his steps disconsolately to the paddock 
where Shooting Star was awaiting the saddling 
bell, when his attention was attracted to an individ- 
ual who stood before the racer's stall regarding the 
horse with considerable interest. That he was not 
a regular attendant at the races was immediately 
apparent to the Bird's practised eye. He knew 
them all, both regulars and occasionals. He had 
never seen this man before. In an infinitesimal 
space of time the Bird had appraised the stranger. 
The monogram worked in green silk letters on the 
lapel of his waistcoat, the blue-white diamond 
hanging pendent from the golden pick and shovel 
that decorated his scarf, proclaimed to the wide, 
wide world that the owner of them was a small- 
town sport with money. The Bird edged closer. 
How do you like him, boss?" he queried. 
Looks like th' goods, don't he?" 

"Yep," admitted the stranger with an air of con- 
servatism, "he looks all right. Is his owner or 
trainer about ?" 

"Was you thinkin' about bettin' on him ?" 

"Oh, yes, Fd risk a dollar or two if I could get 
the right kind of dope. The best place to do busi- 
ness, though, is at headquarters,' 
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• "Well, here you are — ^you're right at 'em," re- 
sponded the Humming Bird. "I'm both owner and 
trainer, an' I'm worried to death. There was a 
party from th' city promised to come out an' bet a 
thousand for me to-day on him an' he ain't showed 
up yet. It looks like as if he's goin' to make a bin- 
gle, an' here I've had this colt bottled up all through 
the meetin' waitin' to make a killin'. But I ain't 
goin' to turn him loose unless I get th' money 
down. Now, looka here, stranger, there's Shorty 
Sheridan, th' best jock on the race-track, standin' 
inside that stall ready to straddle that horse. You 
can hear me give him his instructions if you'll 
promise me to bet two or three hundred an' give 
me a piece of money out of th' winnin's. Talk 
quick ! We ain't got but a few minutes." 

The stranger nodded an assent: "I'll bet th' 
money. Now come on an' let's hear that jockey 
spiel." 

The Bird beckoned to the little rider. "Shorty,' ■ 
said he, "this here friend of mine is puttin' a swell 
bet on th' colt. If he wins you have sc«nethin' com- 
in' to you. Now, all you got to do is to take a good 
hold of his head when th' barrier lifts an' rate him 
along in th' bunch till you hit th' head of th' 
stretch; then kick him a couple of times an' he'll 
leave 'em like as if they was tied to a post. Do you 
get me. Shorty?" 
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"Sure I do. Bird/' replied the jockey. "Don't 
you never fear, I'll boot him home." 

"This colt, I suppose, is of stake class," remarked 
the stranger as the Bird steered him toward the bet- 
ting ring. 

"Stakes? He's in all th' big stakes this fall. 
I'm goin' to ship him to 'Frisco when this meetin's 
over," volunteered the Bird. "He's in th' Grass 
Stakes there, an' th' Daisy Futurity an' th' Expec- 
tation — ^not to mention th' Calamity Handicap. 
Sure, he's in 'em all. Now, you want to get your 
money on his nose. He'll win by a Sabbath-day's 
journey. There ain't anythin' in that race that he 
can't run away an' hide from. Look over there at 
the big-noise book! They have forty to one ag'in' 
him. Better make a bee line for it an' grab." 

The Bird slipped his hand under the stranger's 
elbow and almost pushed him against the man on 
the block. 

"Bet him a couple a hundred," he whispered, as 
the latter reached for his roll. 

A glance of swift meaning passed between Ikey 
Goldfine and the Bird as the stranger bent to ex- 
tract two one-hundred-dollar bills from a well- 
filled pocketbook. 

"This is pikers' day for fair," chortled the book- 
maker, as he threw the bills carelessly into the cash 
box behind him and droned out the odds to the 
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ticket-writer. "Better take some more of it, strang- 
er. There's all you want of it, and the price is lib- 
eral enough." 

The newcomer hesitated a moment, but a nudge 
and a whispered torrent of advice from the Bird ap- 
peared to decide him. 

"rU take two hundred more/' he said quietly, 
"and you might give me the same amount, place 
and show. How does that suit you ?" 

"Right-o," responded the man on the block, 
"come round an' see me after th' race is over — I'll 
buy you a bottle of wine. That goes. I mean it." 

"Oh, I'll be here all right," laughed back the man 
who was not a regular. 

Having once accomplished his design in getting 
a bet down of which he was assured a profit, the 
Humming Bird left the stranger to his own devices 
and stayed out on the lawn to watch the race. The 
horses were over at the post and he viewed them 
with lazy interest as they cavorted about, endeavor- 
ing to line up for the start. Finally the barrier 
lifted. A mass of kaleidoscopic color broke 
through, and the race was on. The Bird felt 
thirsty, he stuck his hands deep in his pockets and 
with a sigh of contentment turned back toward the 
bar at the far end of the stand. 

He had almost reached the haven of thirsty souls 
when a roar from the stand apprised him of the 
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fact that the horses had turned into the head of the 
stretch and that the contest was really on. The Bird 
chuckled to himself. He wondered where Shooting 
Star was placed at this stage of the game, and a 
feeling of curiosity that he could not quite diagnose 
arrested his steps. He lifted his race glasses and 
peered through them at the oncoming racers. He 
put them down almost instantaneously and, polish- 
ing the lenses briskly with his handkerchief, again 
placed them to his eyes. What the Bird saw caused 
him to drop the binoculars on the ground with a 
crash. The favorite and Shooting Star were half- 
way down the home stretch, running head and 
head, but while the jockey on the former was driv- 
ing with whip and spur Sheridan on Shooting Star 
was sitting as still as death, crouching over his 
horse's neck and looking sidewise at the futile ef- 
forts of his opponent. 

In his time the Humming Bird had seen the fin- 
ish of many races. He needed no expert testimony 
to apprise him of the fact that it was all over. And 
even as he stood rooted to the ground in a semi- 
trance. Shooting Star had reached the drawgate 
and on being shaken up slightly by his rider moved 
away with long graceful strides and passed under 
the wire a winner by two open lengths. 

The Bird had scarcely recovered from the shock 
of this untoward happening when he felt a heavy 
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hand on his shoulder, and the eyes of Ikey Gold- 
fine, blazing with righteous indignation, looked 
into his. 

"You done me up, you done me up, you lobster!" 
hissed the book-maker. "That outfit of yours 
made th* biggest killin' that's been made in years. 
Every book in th' ring has been stung, good and 
plenty too. I lose nearly twenty thousand myself, 
an' there ain't one of th' gang that isn't touched up 
from two to five. We'll get you yet !" 

"S'elp me," protested the Bird, "s'elp me, Ikey, 
I'm as innocent as a canary. I didn't know nothin', 
s'elp me I didn't. I wasn't in with th' play, nor no 
part of it. I'm all tangled up.. I don't know what 
to think of it. I can't figure it out noway." 

"Go on, go on," growled the book-maker wrath- 
f ully ; "go on and hand that to some one else. You 
tossed me in th' air, an' worse than that you made 
a hick out of me to th' rest of th' bimch, because 
when th' play came in on this horse I passed round 
th' information you handed me as th' real gimmick. 
There isn't a man in there that wouldn't like to as- 
sassinate me this minute, an' half of 'em will think 
that I framed for 'em. But on your way. Some 
day I'll put a brand on you that'll never come off. 
There's a couple of your co-conspirators over there, 
figurin' up how much they won. You'd better 
hurry up and join them an' get your divvy.* 
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The Bird's gaze followed the shaking finger of 
the book-maker as he pointed over to a corner of 
the betting ring where the stranger of the pick- 
and-shovel scarf pin and the monogrammed waist- 
coat was engaged in animated conversation with no 
other person than Major Agamemnon Miles ! The 
Bird's jaw dropped, but true to his natural instincts 
he slid swiftly over and stood behind them. In 
both men's hands were bunches of tickets, that as 
the Bird explained afterward in his picturesque 
way, looked like twin pinochle decks. He was 
about to pursue his investigations further, when the 
Major wheeled and saw him. 

Why, Mistah Hummin' Bird," he exclaimed, 
heah you are, just in time to join in th' festivities ! 
We cert'nly have to thank you fo' th' mannah in 
which you looked aftah th' colt — ^he did you proud 
to-day, that's what he did. I told you he was a 
good colt all along, didn't I ? What he needed was 
a strong ridah, an' he had one aboard to-day. 
Don't be afraid, I won't forget you in th' general 
accountin'," 

"I thought you had went home?" broke in the 
Humming Bird; "I thought you was in Kentucky 
by this time. I ain't got it all yet — if you was goin' 
to pull anythin' like this, why didn't you put me in 
it?" 

"As to that part of it," said the Major, evading 
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the first part of the question, "I am very shuah you 
have nothin* to cavil at. I told you frequently an' 
again that this colt was a good one an* that he 
would win when th' time came. If you didn't be- 
lieve me I cert'nly can't help it. If you remembah, 
I even gave you money to bet on him. 

"But, changing the subject, by th' way, I want 
to introduce you to my friend, Belville D. Smith- 
ers, president of the Nodville Hardware Campany. 
From what he tells me I guess you an' he have al- 
ready met, but there is no reason why you should 
not know each othah in a mo' fo'mal mannah. Mr. 
Smithers and I were once in th' ice business, but it 
didn't prove to be a very payin' venture. I always 
assured him I would pull him out even, an' I guess 
I've done it to-day." 

"That's what you have," assented Smithers. 
"You've sure done it. Major, and I want to tell you 
that you're a trump." 

"I'm in Dutch with everybody on th' race-track," 
mourned the Humming Bird. "It'll be tough sled- 
din' for me from now on. But th' worst of it is 
how it hurts my feelings to think I was toutin' your 
partner, Major, an' never fell for it." 

"That's all right, that's all right. Th' less said, 
soonest mended," replied the Major. "You won't 
lose anything by it. If a thousand or so will help 
you out, it's heah fo' you. An', furthahmo', you'd 
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bettah come on down home with me an' rest up un- 
til these folks roun' heah cool off. You ain't th' 
first man I evah met with a kitful of tools that 
didn't know how to use 'em/* 

"P'raps I'll come some time. Major. P'raps I'll 
get down to see you before th' snow flies. You've 
got a heart in you as big as a house, an' I'm willin' 
to string with you. But it's a pillow to a pitchfork 
that I'll make one journey first." 

"Where to? Where to?" inquired the Major 
solicitously. 

"I'm a-goin' to take some of that money you've 
give me," concluded the Bird solemnly — "I'm a- 
goin' to take fifty per cent, of it an' hike for th' 
asylum to try an' find out from them doctors what's 
th' matter with me nut." 



CHAPTER XV 



A FILLY NAMED JEWELRY 



ONCE quartered in the pleasant country sur- 
rounding Major Miles' house, the Humming 
Bird developed a likableness which made him many 
new friends. He was intelligent, energetic and 
withal possessed of a rare knowledge of horses. The 
Major was not slow to see this, and as spring ap- 
proached entrusted to his care two very promising 
youngsters from which he expected great things. 
Early in May the Humming Bird started for Lex- 
ington. Here his charges developed rapidly, and he 
decided to start one of them — 3, filly named Jewelry 
— in an early overnight purse race in order to round 
out her training for a certain big stake in which she 
was entered. The Bird sent a telegram to the Major 
apprising him of the fact and enjoining him to be 
present on that auspicious occasion. 

Major Agamemnon Miles was a late arrival. He 
did not reach the track until the bugle was calling the 
horses to the post for the third race; and as he 
toiled hastily up the steps leading to the grand stand, 
closely attended by his factotum, the Humming 
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Bird, he puffed and panted from the unusual exer- 
tion attendant upon his efforts. 

"You're exceedin' the speed limit. Major," coun- 
seled the Bird sympathetically; "you're showin' too 
much ambition. You ain't ready for a fast mile 
yet." 

"Perhaps not," returned the Major good-na- 
turedly ; "perhaps not. But aftah all, ambition is a 
good thing up to a certain point — ^providin' you 
don't forget that it ruined a few presidents an' 
mostly all of our policemen." 

Men and women turned to regard Major Miles 
as he made a dignified progress to the box reserved 
for him, where he settled himself comfortably and 
drew forth his glasses the better to scan the program 
the Humming Bird had just passed to him. He 
took in his surroundings with the appreciative 
glance of one who is at peace with all mankind. 
The Major was decidedly in his element. 

"An' so you decided to start the filly ?" he inter- 
rogated at length. "Figured she needed a race or 
two to key her up for th' big stake, I suppose ?" 

"That's the how of it, Major," confirmed the 
Bird. 

"I didn't know anything about it until I got your 
telegram," resumed the Major; "then I boa'ded 
th' train. I couldn't deny myself the pleasure of 
seein' her go to the post fo* the first time. Ah, 
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she's a rare good one ! Little Jewelry — a rare good 
one! I've always been of the opinion that she's 
th' best filly I evah raised." 

"Ain't no doubt about that, Major/' soothed his 
companion; "ain't no doubt about that! I thought 
she needed a race or two to ready her up. They all 
do. You can't send 'em out cold turkey with stake 
horses." 

"From your letters I judge she had been working 
well," vouchsafed the Major. 

"I never asked her a question she didn't answer 
right off the bat," hummed the Bird. "She needs 
just a little tightenin' an' she'll bid em' all good- 
by." 

"I was lucky to get here in time," puffed the Ma- 
jor as he wiped his race glasses. "Everything was 
at sixes and sevens down on the farm, and I hated 
to leave." 

The Humming Bird grinned back. 

"Mighty good of you to come, Major!" he ex- 
claimed. "Though I don't know that it was ex- 
actly necessary, because she ain't within a week of 
a race yet. This is only a work-out. With an- 
other good gallop or two under her belt, she ought 
to be on edge for the big stake." 

"Quite so. Bird; quite so," agreed the Major. 
"Of course I surmise you know what you're doing ; 
and certainly, in company like this, if she ain't 
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ready she won't make much of a showin*. But sup- 
posin' she did ? Good lord ! Have you figured on 
that end of it ? Don't you think we ought to have 
a little bet on her in case of accident? I don't like 
the idea of her runnin' loose." 1 

"You might as well throw your money out the 
window. Major," counseled the Humming Bfrd 
airily. "How could she show anything? Why, 
here's this imported speed marvel. Oat Cake, with 
a feather on his back; an' Day Star is throwed in, 
with just enough to steady him. The filly is car- 
ryin' her weight. She'll be lucky if she's seventh 
or eighth." 

"It looks that way certainly," agreed the Major; 
"but I dunno. Bird' — ^horses ain't like automobiles. 
You can't start or stop 'em with thirty cents' worth 
o' gasoline. It's the unlooked-for thing happenin' 
that makes folks go to horse-races. In former 
years, whenever I had anything good under cover 
I nevah cared about experimentin' in public; but I 
guess you know what you're doin'; perhaps I'm 
a little old-fashioned." 

"Not old-fashioned. Don't say that. Major," 
corrected the Humming Bird suavely. "But things 
do change. All the g^eat trainers now work their 
horses in races instead of trying to set the track on 
fire before daylight." 

The Major made no reply, because the horses 
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were emerging from the paddock and his whole 
attention was concentrated on them. 

"Ah!" he breathed. "Here she comes now. 
Here's Little Jewelry. Why, do you know. Bird, 
she has grown and thickened out since I saw her 
last! My gracious! She's as good-lookin' as her 
mother was in her best days." 

He studied her closely as she walked daintily 
down the track, and again turned to his companion. 

"If yo' hadn't told me," he intoned slowly — "if 
yo' hadn't told me she wasn't ready I'd 'a' said. 
There was a mare fit to run the race of a lifetime.' " 

The Humming Bird laughed. 

"It's just because you raised her yourself. 
Looks are awful deceptive. Major," he vouchsafed. 
"Looks are awful deceptive. Why, if she was 
owned by any one else you wouldn't " 

"Yes," attested the Major — "deceptive in wom- 
enfolk or watermelons, perhaps; but fo' me, I like 
a race-horse that looks th' part. How did you tell 
Jodey to ride her?" 

"Didn't tell him nothin'," chirped the Bird— 
"just told him to let her run along in the bunch un- 
til she got leg-weary, an' then ease her up. He 
knows enough not to punish her when he sees she's 
beaten. Why, Major, Fd like to bet you a new hat 
that she'll stop for refreshments at the three-quar- 
ter pole! This buneh'll run her head off in the 
first half an' she won't have nothin' left." 
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"Well, maybe not," returned the owner of Jew- 
elry; "but when her mother won the Daisy Stakes 
she hadn't had a good gallop for a week. Some- 
times, you know, a horse can be long of a race as 
well as short of one. In my opinion half of *em 
work their horses to death. I knew a man once 
who had a great reputation for handlin* two-year- 
olds, but he nevah brought more than three or four 
to the races out of a string, of thirty or more that 
he started with. Those he did bring were stars; 
they had to be good ones to stand his trainin'. If 
all the drug stores was to bum down some night 
there might be about a dozen real trainers left ; but 
I doubt it." 

"Oh, well; this is different," returned the Htun- 
ming Bird optimistically. "If the filly isn't back of 
the first five I'll eat a bale of hay. Why ** 

But the rest of the Humming Bird's dissertation 
on the finer phases of training was lost, because a 
roar from the upper stand proclaimed that the 
horses were off; and an instant afterward the field 
could be seen emerging from the chute that marked 
the commencement of a five-eighths dash. 

Major Miles screwed his glasses to his eyes and 
scanned the moving bunch closely. 

Jodey got her off pretty well!" he exclaimed. 

She's layin' about sixth — ^an' on. the outside. I'm 
glad he didn't take her into that bunch, because 
she's liable to get cut down in such a big fidd." 
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"Oh, he knows 1 Leave it to him," commented 
the Bird. "I might 'a' come out flat-footed an' 
told him not to make too much use of her; but I 
knew you wouldn't want that." 

"No; certainly not!" interjected the Major 
hastily. "Folks can say lots of things about me, 
but they can't ever truthfully aver that I tried to 
make an undertaker out of my jockey. My private 
gravqrard ain't located on the race-track. If yo' 
value my friendship, nevah once, suggest to my 
rider to do anything shady. The only instructions 
I ever gave Jodey were to break away runnin', an' 
get back to the judge's stand as quick as he could." 

Up the back stretch sped the racers, with little 
change in their original positions except that, as the 
stragglers trailed out or were outpaced, Jodey Beam 
took Jewelry over closer to the rail, and thereby 
saved ground. The mare was moving along as if 
out for an exercising gallop. 

"She's still hangin' to 'em," volunteered the Bird 
as the leaders passed the half-mile pole. "She'll 
crack about the upper turn scwnewheres." 

The Major turned a look upon the speaker. It 
was that of a man who brooked no contradiction. 
Listen to me, boy!" he exclaimed impressively. 
Listen to me, boy! if I know the road home that 
filly hasn't started to run yet." 

As the horses reached the bend Jodey made his 
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first move — ^almost without an effort, and wi,'th 
more celerity than the telling of it, he shot the filly 
into third position. Round the curve she increased 
her advantage until she was lapped on the favorite 
Oat Cake. They turned into the stretch running as 
a team. A tyro cotdd see that a battle royal was 
about to be staged. The Bird fairly collapsed. 

"I'm ruined!" he moaned. "I'm the world's 
prize package in fools. You won't never forgive 
me. Major; an' I ain't askin' you to." 

But Major Miles was oblivious to all else. He 
was engaged in the pastime of all pastimes, known 
as rooting; and the Major was some rooter when 
he started. Gone was that dignified demeanor, for, 
with more celerity than might have been expected 
from a rotund gentleman of his years, he had 
climbed upon a chair and was gesticulating wildly 
in the general direction of the home stretch. 

"Come on, you Jewelxy!" beseeched the Major 
in stentorian tones. "Feed 'em to the lions! Eat 
'em up ! Ride her, Jodey ; ride her ! Oh, you black 
boy, ride — if you never rode before!" 

It was different with the Humming Bird. His 
lean face had assumed an ashen hue and his hands 
gripped nervously at the bench before him. He 
started to say something, but his voice trailed away 
off into a whisper. 

"Lord!" he droned. "She's scramblin' the eggs 
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— that's what she is! When the Old Man comes 
out of his trance it'll be time for me to hit th' high 
spots." 

But the Major, unmindful of ultimate conse- 
quences, continued his exhortations. When the 
horses had reached the drawgate the two leaders 
were running head and head, so closely locked that 
they might have been coupled together. It was one 
of those soul-stirring finishes that pry men and 
women loose from their personalities and mother 
the joy of fierce combat. 

"Now you got him, Jodey!" entreated the Ma- 
jor. "Don't let go of her head, boy; put down 
yore whip an' hand-ride her, Jodey. Don't forget 
your education. She'll give you her heart, boy. 
All you got to do is to ask fo' it." 

Both riders were doing their utmost, and Jodey 
Beam was not belying his reputation as a demon 
finisher. Shorty Sheridan, on the imported horse, 
was manifesting every evidence of superb horse- 
manship, and he never made a mistake. 

Pandemonium broke loose as the rivals swept 
down toward the judge's stand. Only a few 
lengths more and the race would be decided. 
Whatever way that decision went would be a mat- 
ter of inches. It might be in the very last nod. 
Women shrieked and men cheered madly. And 
above this pandemonium^ rising and falling, cotllc] 
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be heard the clarion call of the Major : "Go on with 
her, Jodey; gx> on with her! It's the old game- 
chicken breed — ^the old blue hen's baby. Go on, 
you Jodey boy ; go on 1" 

And now the horses had flashed past the judge's 
stand, and what had been bedlam a second before 
died away to a solemn hush. Even the men in the 
press stand, from their coign of vantage, could not 
agree upon the winner. And then, while the spec- 
tators stood on tiptoe, the numbers slowly slid into 
place on the indication board, and Jewelry's was 
topmost. A rank outsider had won and a three-to- 
five favorite, considered to be one of the best young- 
sters in the West, had been beaten by an unknown 
filly, who, according to the scale, had conceded him 
seven pounds in actual weight. 

From all quarters men and women crowded 
round the Major to congratulate him. It was as 
myrrh and frankincense to his soul. Gone was all 
thought of gain or ultimate profit. Pride of 
achievement was uppermost, and the Major rose 
and scintillated while the Humming Bird sat mo- 
tionless and wondered. 

"Now let 'em go and talk about their imported 
horses!" exulted the Major to those about him. 
"It's the same intellectuals that refused the immor- 
tal Lexington a place in the English studbook. 
This is the answer to carry back to the folks across 
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the pond. No! No I Wc thought she wasn't 
ready an* didn't have a cent on her; but — great 
King — ^if you was to pave the way with five-pound 
notes between here an' London you couldn't b^n 
to purchase the feelin' of joy an' pride I've got 

"Yes, indeed ; I raised her my own self. She be- 
longs in the King's House. She's a daughter of 
Simplicity, an' her grandmammy was Vanity, 
whose dam was Wait-a- While, by Procrastination. 
That's blood an' breedin' fo' you, gentlemen! It's 
the kind that has manufactured the glorious history 
of our native state." 

Finally the congratulating crowd trailed away 
and the Humming Bird found his voice. 

"Gee, Major," he lamented, "I ain't got th' gim- 
mick of it yet f Here I just tossed off a fortime for 
you with my blamed foolishness. I — I thought I'd 
be roasted to a frazzle. I — I don't understand !" 

"Ah !" breathed Major Miles as he lit a cigar and 
emitted a huge sigh of contentment. "Of course 
yo' don't, Bird ; because yo' nevah bred an' owned 
a filly like Jewelry." 

But still the Humming Bird refused to be com- 
forted. And while Major Miles sat bolt upright, 
his whole countenance beaming with satisfaction, 
the Bird cowered behind him all humped up, with 
his head bowed between his hands. No need for 
any summing up by those who would add to and 
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subtract from human nature in its various manifes- 
tations. The Bird was registering agony of spirit, 
and that personified. 

"A fellow who don't make mistakes once in a 
while ain't human," comforted the Major. 

The Bird nodded, but did not reply. 

No indeedy," continued the owner of Jewelry; 
I never saw a perfect man yet that was fit com- 
pany fo' man or beast. As a rule, he won't drink 
liquor — an' he can't eat hay." 

The Humming Bird smiled feebly at the latter 
sally ; but he had lost all his old assurance. 

"I didn't ought to have taken no chances," he 
protested. "I should of waited." 

"Perhaps so," agreed the Major; "but most of 
the mistakes we make in this world arise out of the 
best intentions. Now you take my friend Sanders 
C. Cheatham. I remember one time he came down 
to Louisville and got to dallyin' with the moon- 
beams. In fact, the next momin' he was still feelin' 
a little shaky ; but he thought that, in order to keep 
Mrs. Qieatham from askin' embarrassin' questions 
when he got home, he'd come bearin' gifts in th' 
way of some feminine contraption. 

"Well, he went down to the millinery store and 
asked to see the latest one in Parisian bonnets. Th' 
lady in charge showed him one. She was some 
conversationalist an' Cheatham's head wasn't so 
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clear as it might have been; so before he got 
through he had ordered half a dozen of 'em — all 
the same kind. He meant well, all right, but over- 
did it; because, when he arrived with those six 
bandboxes an* a hold-over, Mrs. Cheatham didn't 
need any one to tell her the real tidin's. Poor old 
Sanders !" 

"That's the trouble," groaned the Bird in solemn 
conHrmation; "that's always the trouble with me, 
Major. I mean well, but I overdo it It's my in- 
fernal luckl" 

"I really don't see why you take this thing so 
much to heart," replied the other solicitously. "I 
never saw you when the loss of money meant any- 
thing to you. Why, Bird, a million dollars 
wouldn't last you a month !" 

"It's — ^it's different this time," mumbled the 
Bird. 

"Different this time, eh ? It wouldn't be another 
little affair of the heart, would it, Bird ?" ventured 
the Major. 

Tain't another; it's the same one." 

'Ah!" Major Miles drew a long breath, which 
registered surprise. "You don't mean the San 
Francisco young lady — the divinity — do you?" 

"That's her!" stuttered the Humming Bird 
lamely. "That's her I I never wanted no other 
girl; 
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"Why, I thought that was all in the. discard." 

"No/* lamented the Humming Bird; "I got re- 
instated. She forgave me, I thought I was ruled 
off for life ; but I'm in good standin' again. I was 
figurin' on getting the filly ready for the stake 
race, and how she'd be a long price. I had raked 
and scraped and saved to bet on her. Then I 
thought I'd be on Easy Street an' that the girl an' 
I could get hooked double. But now it's a thing of 
the past. All over! O-U-T! Gone to Cooper- 
town !" 

"Oh, I wouldn't say that!" responded the Major 
kindly. "I wouldn't say that." 

"Ain't nothin' else to say," groaned the Bird. 
"Taps has sounded for me." 

"The problem confronting us is a little hard to 
figure out just at this time," returned the Major 
thoughtfully; "but I always had a certain amount 
of confidence in the workings of that fertile brain 
of yours, Bird, and I wouldn't hold to the argu- 
ment that you had sung your closin' hymn yet." 

"Well, you might as well." 

" 'Deedy no !" emphasized Major Miles. " 'Deedy 
no ! Somethin' is bound to turn up. Half the folks 
in the world are beat because they think they're 
beat. Why, the healthiest man in our town is a 
feller that was given up by a dozen specialists ten 
years ago! So far as I'm concerned, you needn't 
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worry about me. The pleasure and pride I experi- 
enced when the filly won just now is such that no 
money could purchase. If I was to dig into history 
I might hazard the opinion that Cogito, ergo sum 
would apply to your case ; but I expect you couldn't 
translate that." 

"I couldn't take a dead fly away from a blind 
spider," retorted the mourner dolefully. 

"Well, Bird," concluded the Major optimistic- 
ally, "it was a figure of speech used a good deal by 
the old Romans; and in a general way it means 
that so long as a feller puts his brains to workin' he 
has a gamblin' diance in any company." 



CHAPTER XVI 



ikey's scheme 



CURLED up in the corner of the office of a 
down-town hotel, and almost hidden in the 
depths of a huge armchair, was the Humming Bird, 
still in a semitrance from the unforeseen course 
events had taken earlier in the day. He realized only 
too well that the mistake in his judgment had not 
only cost his employer a small fortune but had been 
visited upon himself. Jewelry had been shown up; 
she would probably go to the post in the big stake a 
most pronounced favorite. What mattered it that 
he had been saving up for months in order to bet on 
her? The opportunity of a lifetime had been tossed 
carelessly away. Rack his brains as he would, the 
Bird could not figure any scheme that pointed to 
rehabilitation. 

And just about this time, as if to rub vinegar 
into the Humming Bird's mental wounds, along 
came the talkative Ikey Blystein. Ikey controlled 
four of the largest books in the ring. His chief 
boast was that he would take any kind of bet from 
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anybody, and that there was no limit for those who 
wished to gamble with him in big figures. It 
might also be stated that the word gamble was not 
in the Blystein catenary, because it was more than 
broadly hinted that the Blystein confederacy had 
ways and means of keeping their bank rolls intact 
which did not exactly conform to the rules of rac- 
ing as prescribed by the Jockey Qub. 

"Well, how is the Humming Bird?** quoth Ikey 
facetiously as he shoved his jeweled hands deep 
into his pockets and rolled a fat cigar into the cor- 
ner of his mouth. "How is the old Humming 
Bird? They tell me you let the good thing get 
away from you to-day." 

"Is that all you found out?" shot back the Bird 
sourly. "You must 'a' got a tip fresh irom the feed 
box, Ikey. Did the mare talk to you and tell you 
things herself?" 

The fat book-maker chortled loudly. 

"So I got your nanny, did I?" he chuckled. 
"They told me you folks let her run loose; but I 
didn't believe it I heard that it was all your do- 
in's. Some one said that old Major Miles had been 
away for several weeks and you had been manag- 
ing the stable. Well, Bird, you're some manager!" 

"Never mind what I am!" growled the Bird. 
"But lemme tell you one thing, and that is that I am 
responsible ; when they said I just ran her for work. 
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they're right. I ain't tryin' to forge no alibis. I 
didn't think she'd be in the first seven an' figured 
I wasn't takin' any chance in startin' hen But 
she's better than I thought she was. So that's all 
there is to it. Now you have the straight of it ; so 
you can pack your gumdrops some place else." 

"She'll be favorite for the Get-away Stakes," 
persisted the book-maker. "If you get six to five 
against her you'll be lucky. There ain't a two- 
year-old round here that can give her good exer- 
cise. Good lord! You sure tossed your wad to 
the fishes that time." 

"I know it," droned the Bird; "I know it. If I 
hadn't made such a blamed fool of myself I'd 'a' 
got twenty to one against her. But it won't make 
much difference to me now, because I couldn't buy 
a square meal after the races to-day. I just got 
discouraged and went down the line bettin' on a 
lot of beagles. I didn't cash once. They cleaned 
me for fair." 

"Is it as bad as that ?" exclaimed the book-maker 
thoughtfully and with sudden new interest in his 
tones. "As bad as that ?" 

"Worse," breathed the Bird. "Worse! If it 
came to gettin' holt of a piece of money right now 
I could make EHck Turpin and Captain Kid look 
like Sunday-school superintendents. But, then, 
what's the use o' talkin' ?" 
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The Bird shifted about and half turned his 
back; his manner was that of one who regards an 
incident as closed. 

For answer, Ikey Blystein drew a chair up close 
to the one in which the Bird was crouched. His 
voice dropped to a whisper. 

"If you would listen to reason," he urged, "I 
might show you a way where you could get your 
money back; yes, and have a swell bet down be- 
sides." 

But if the Humming Bird sensed anything from 
the newcomer's air or manner he did not manifest 
it by either look or gesture. 

"Go on," he returned dully; "go on. Fm 
listenin'." 

"This here," resumed Ikey — ^**what I was goin' 
to say is that this here is a business transaction. If 
you'll listen to reason a minute I'll explain." 

"I told you I was listenin'," prompted the other. 

"And, being as you need money so awful bad 

" resumed Ikey with added familiarity. 

"Well, that's nothing new for you." The book- 
maker was feeling his way gingerly. 

"No, it wouldn't be under ordinary circum- 
stances," confirmed the Bird; "but this is differ- 
ent." 

"Different, eh? I suppose you're trailin' round 
with some skirt? Well, that's nothin' new either." 
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The Humming Bird stiffened. 

"You can. keep that out of it," he enjoined in a 
manner that even Ikey BIystein could not mistake. 
Just cut that part of it out !" 

Oh, that's all right ; no offense meant," BIystein 
hastened to assure him. "I was just goin' to pro- 
pose a little business transaction if you'll just listen 
to me a minute. The main thing is, you need 
money ; and you need it bad. Fm not interested in 
why you want it. Now if you'll just hear what I 
have to say " 

"Shoot!" exclaimed the Bird carelessly. "If you 
can pass me out any first aid at this stage of the 
game you're a wizard." 

"First of all," began Ikey cautiously, "why don't 
you get some money from the Major? Wouldn't 
he make you an advance that would tide you over ?" 
The book-maker evidently wanted to assure him- 
self that all the Humming Bird's bridges had been 
burned behind him. 

"You don't know him," growled the Bird ; "you 
don't know him! It's cash on delivery with the 
Major. He pays well for what he gets, but you got 
to bring home the bacon. 

"How could I go and ask him for money after 
throwin' soap in the soup like I did ? Huh f You 
don't know him. When I saw the filly win to-day 
I took mine on the run. I ain't seen him since/' 
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Oh, I know enough about him," persisted Ikey; 
a good many of 'em say he's the wisest old pi- 
rate that ever stepped on the race-track. Others 
don't figger he calls for much. I never got a 
chance to size him up myself, except he makes oc- 
casional bets with me, and wins and loses like other 
folks. What do you think? You'd oughter know 
him well enough by this time; you're his handy 
man, ain't you?" 

"That's another story," parried the Bird. 
"What I think an' what I don't think belongs to 
me. What good would it do to tell you ?" 

"Why? Why, because '' Ikey nudged his 

chair still closer to that of the Bird, and reached 
over and gripped his arm. Then, with a sudden 
burst of confidence: "I'll tell you why: I have a 
scheme that can put you in the way of makin' more 
money than you ever did in your life — if you'll just 
come clean with me. You're broke, ain't you? 
An' you can't get any money out of this old fellow 
— can you? Am I right or wrong?" 

"Well," acquiesced the Bird, thawing a little, 
"I suppose, on general principles, you're right." 

"I thought I was/' exclaimed the book-maker 
triumphantly; "in fact, I knowed I was! Now 
what's the use of stallin'? I can put you close to 
important money an' you won't have to take any 
chance. Most of you fellers are all right trainin' 
horses, but you ain't worth a whoop when it comes 
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to manipulatin' them so's you can get a piece of 
change. Now listen to me.*' 

"You're runnin' along too fast," warned the 
Humming Bird impressively. "You've carried me 
off my feet, Ikey. I ain't goin' to do nothin' where 
they might get the goods on me and rule me off 
for life. If that's what you're after you may as 
well stop right now." 

"Listen to me. Bird," purred the book-maker. 
"All you've got to do is reach up an' pick the 
peaches while they're ripe. I've got a scheme, an' 
there ain't a chance in the world of anybody gettin' 
next. I couldn't afford to take chances myself; 
but if you'll go in with me I'll show you where we 
can both get a hatful of money. I'll show you," 
he reiterated. "I'll show you where you'll have 
enough to last you for the rest of your natural life. 
Then you should care about this old skeesicks. 
Miles! If I don't do as I say — why, you don't have 
to play; and you'll never be flat broke while you're 
training roimd with me." 

"I'm willin' to play, all right, Ikey," returned the 
Bird in mollified tones. "I'll do anything to get 
holt of a little money now; but I ain't goin' to be 
tied in a bowknot by nobody. Let's hear your 
scheme. If it looks as good to me as it does to you 
— why, declare me in; but remember — ^no rough 
stuff an' no jockey fixin'. I won't do business 
with no pin-headed rider." 
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And then Ikey Blystein unfolded his plan. It 
evidently took some argument to convince the 
Humming Bird ; but when the men rose irom their 
conference it was quite clear, both by word and 
action, that he had been won over and acquiesced 
in all the details, as set forth with no little 
ingenuity. 

"And don't forget," whispered Ikey as he turned 
to go. "Don't forget the stake will be run Satur- 
day. Be there on time. Meet me Friday. Mid- 
night, at the corner of the old sand road back of 
the race-track. And if you think I ain't on the 
level I'll have a thousand dollars with me to hand 
you in advance; because money has talked since 
language was invented." 

Major Agamemnon Miles was seated on a bale 
of hay under the long shed of his racing stable. He 
was closely perusing the sporting columns of the 
Courier Journal; and, having finished the turf 
items, he laid down that newspaper with a sigh of 
satisfaction. 

"They can say what they please about th' old 
Colonel," he soliloquized — "an', in fact, sometimes 
I don't agree with him myself; but they can't allege 
with any truth that he ain't gifted in the matter of 
pickin' his sportin' writers. He always does that 
with rare discrimination. Now this young man 
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who edits the turf column evidently knows what 
he's talkin' about." 

He reached for the paper again and ran his fin- 
ger down the page. Then, having evidently found 
what he was looking for, Major Miles lifted up his 
voice : "Oh, Jodey ! Oh, Jodey Beam !" 

A chocolate-colored face was poked out from one 
of the stalls. 

"Heah I is, Majahl'^ 

"If you see the Humming Bird round, just tell 
him to come over here." 

"He ain't been heah this momin'," replied the 
Major's colored rider; "but he's comin' now! He's 
just tumin' the comer ob de shed." 

As the Humming Bird approached, the Major 
noted, with something of approval, but not wholly 
divested of surprise, that the Bird was whistling 
and his hat was tilted away back on his head. It 
was quite evident that he had come up from the 
depths of despair in which the Major had left him 
the evening before. Major Miles, however, judged 
it wise not to comment upon this untoward change 
of front. 

"I was just lookin* for you. Bird !" he exclaimed. 
"I wanted to read you somethin' in this paper. I 
tell you it makes me feel mighty proud. I'm be- 
ginnin' to think that Vanity is my middle name. 
Now listen to this," 
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Major Miles squared himself away, adjusted his 
glasses, and solemnly intoned the following 
paragraph : 

" *In Jewelry, a very handsome filly by Shooting 
Star, out of Simplicity, Major Miles uncovered the 
first big surprise of the season. Many good judges 
asserted after her race yesterday that she was the 
best two-year-old to be seen in years at Churchill 
Downs. Her performance was a rare tribute to her 
breeder, owner, trainer and jockey. No such finish 
has been seen at the old Downs since the memor- 
able contest between Proctor Knott and Spokane. 
Major Miles was sfiowered with congratulations 
after the race by his hosts of friends. He was over- 
whelmingly happy, despite the fact that it is tmder- 
stood he did not have a cent on the filly's chances, 
but let her run loose. Sportsmen of his stamp are 
rare.* 

"What do you think of that. Bird?" beamed 
the Major. "Oughtn't I to feel proud ?" 

"Well, if you don't care what you say when you 
talk about money, you ought," responded the Ma- 
jor's factotum with some return of his old pes- 
simism. 

"I'm not altruistic enough to come out flat-foot- 
ed and say that I don't consider the loss of money 
or a chance to make it. But I can't weigh it against 
a happenin' like that of yesterday.'* 
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"Well, I could" This from the Bird, 

"Yes," resumed the Major. "When I read this 
paper I realize there's no knowledge like th' wis- 
dom that teaches a man to look for his profits in 
th' hearts of his friends, or in the triumphs of 
those he loves. And there^s no harvest like one 
springin' from good deeds an' kindly acts. Money 
buys groceries, but it don't purchase love. An' star 
sapphires never standardized sentiment." 

"I guess that's right," agreed the Bird. 

"Indeed it is," counseled his mentor; "because, 
when you add up the ledger of life an' deduct all 
outstandin' claims from what th' world owes you, 
there's only a little love an' affection for somethin' 
or somebody left to balance the account. It's th' 
only religion that's universal. But, speakin' of 
yourself, Bird, you seem to be feelin' bettah than 
you did yesterday." 

"Oh, I'm feelin' all right now." 

"Fine!" ejaculated the Major. "I guess that's 
why the ancients took their mornin's momin' fac- 
ing the East. They knew that sunup never bore the 
slightest resemblance to sunset of th' night before." 

"You've struck it!" confirmed the Bird. "I'm 
feelin' a hell of a sight better than I did yesterday 
when I seen that old filly beat the imported sensa- 
tion by a suggestion. I'll be out o' the doctor's 
care in a couple of days now, I expect." 
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Something in the Bird's manner and speech sa- 
vored of mystery. Major Miles opened his mouth 
to interrogate him; but he evidently thought bet- 
ter of it, contenting himself with merely saying : 

"That's good. I'm glad to hear it." 

Then the Bird rose and busied himself about the 
stable. 

The Major's entourage in the racing way was 
never large. A couple of two-year-olds, the filly 
Jewelry, and an old chestnut mare called Excess 
Baggage and owned by the Humming Bird, 
summed up the string. The latter, be it said, was 
the Bird's one excuse to be classed as an owner; 
and through her he received certain privileges of 
the track which were only extended to those who 
maintained racing stables. In the parlance of the 
turf, Excess Baggage was a badge horse. 

Whenever a race for the cheapest class of selling 
platers was carded the entry of Excess Baggage 
was sure to be found among those listed. Out of 
some fifty starts she had only two wins to her 
credit. Major Miles always maintained that she 
was the most aptly named horse on the race-track. 
And now he watched the Bird as he led her forth 
and proceeded to saddle her for her morning gal- 
lop. 

• ''Don't you think you waste a lot of valuable 
time on that old mare?" hazarded the Major. "I*d 
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make you a present of a good two-year-old if you'd 
consent to send her to the sales ring." 

"Couldn't dream of it, Major," chirped the Bird. 
"I'm superstitious, an' she's lucky. She kept me 
out of the poor-house twice, an' that's as much as 
a stake winner could have done." 

"Oh, well," laughed the Major; "I ain't criticiz- 
in' your regard for the old mare. If we all wanted 
the same thing in this life it would be one awful 
mix-up. Come to think of it, many a farmer mar- 
ries a fashion-plate an' flatters himself, for a few 
minutes at least, that he ain't never goin' to put a 
first mortgage on his stock in trade." 

And so it went during the period that elapsed 
between these events and the date of the big stake 
for which Jewelry was entered. No happening 
bordering on the unusual occurred round the Ma- 
jor's stable during the interim. 

It is true that the Humming Bird appeared to be 
busy with certain outside matters, but he was un- 
communicative. If the Major sensed that anything 
of untoward interest was on the tapis he never 
voiced his suspicions. That worthy always held 
that superabundance of advice had ruined many a 
promising career, and that instructions had lost 
more races than the lack of them had won. 

"A man can get along in a pinch without buttons 
on his clothes," philosophized the Major; "but it's 
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essential that he should always have one sewed to 
his upper lip/' 

Friday came. It was the evening before the big 
race and the night was as dark as proverbial pitch ; 
and then, just before the midnight hour struck, a 
shadowy form led a blanketed and hooded horse out 
from under the shed of the Major's racing stable, 
mounted, and rode stealthily off in the direction of 
the old sand road back of the race-track. Not a 
star was in sight and it was difficult even to see 
across the road. The Humming Bird— for it was 
he — ^pulled up at the comer of the fence and wait- 
ed, looking about him uneasily. 

"If that fellow ain't here Fll assassinate him!" 
he told himself 5 but just then a bundled-up figure 
emerged from the fence comer. 

"You're on time, I see, Bird," whispered Ikey 
as he drew near. "You got her out all right, did 
you? There ain't nobody on to you, is there? 
How did you do it ?" 

"That was easy," returned the Bird. "When 
them stable boys of ours go to sleep Gabriel's horn 
wouldn't wake 'cm up. But I didn't take no 
chances." 

'No?" queried Blystein. 

'No," confirmed the Bird. "All them old 
boards at the back of the stall are rotten; so I just 
pried a few loose and took her out the back way — 
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that little jockey of the Major's always locks her 
stall with a special lock the old man had made. If 
I had of asked him for the key he might V mis- 
trusted somethin'." 

"Great head. Bird; great head!" complimented 
the book-maker. "You're slick enough to own a 
race-track of your own. It beats me how a man 
with your brains should play carrier pigeon for an 
old sucker like Miles. Stick to me an' I'll show 
you how to do things. Say, I see you got the mare 
all bundled up. Was you afraid she'd take cold ?" 

"One would think a wise man like you oughter 
know better than to ask that. A mare as well 
known as she is might be recognized by some of 
them Guineas, no matter how dark it was. Gosh ! 
Ain't it lonesome here?" shivered the Bird irrele- 
vantly. "I feel like a blasted owl." 

"Night Owls an' Humming Birds!" Ikey 
laughed at his own joke. "That'd be a funny pair 
if they was coupled in the bettin'." 

"Yep," acquiesced the Bird as he leaned over 
and lifted the saddle flap to tighten the girths. 
"But it's better than if Calamity and Desperation 
was hooked together. That'd be hell, wouldn't it ?" 

"Worse than that," agreed Ikey. "But you've 
bid good-by to Calamity, Bird; you'll never shake 
hands with that lady again." 

"I hope not. But come on ; let's get started." 
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All right ; it*s up to you. Go ahead." 
Ain't you f orgettin' a little somethin* ?'* interro- 
gated the Bird. 

"Forgettin' what?" 

"Nbthin' — only a little matter of a: thousand 
dollars you promised me." 

"Well, won't you get it all right ?" 

"Perhaps I will/' parried the Bird. "But say, 
Ikey, this is a C. O. D. package. I don't move a 
foot out o' here till you come across." 

"I'll give it to you when you're through," per- 
sisted the other. "Go ahead! You ain't afraid of 
me, are you?" 

"I ain't afraid of nothin' or nobody— except I've 
quit takin' chances," returned the rider gruffly. 
"If you want to keep your word, all right; an' if 
you don't I'm goin' home." He turned the mare's 
head round as he spoke. 

"Wait a minute. Wait a minute, Bird!" tem- 
porized the man on the ground. "You're the 
damdest fellow I ever seen! I never said I 
wouldn't give it to you, did I?" 
No ; but I ain't got it." 

Well, you've got it now." The book-maker 
shoved a fat hand into his inside pocket and drew 
forth a small roll of bills which he passed to the 
man on horseback. "There it is — ^all in hundreds. 
Count 'em if you want to." 
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"That's what Tm a-goin' to do," returned the 
Bird airily as he lit a match. 

"Hey! Don't do that! What are you strikin' 
lights round here for?" stormed BIystein. "Don't 
you know nothin' ?'* 

But the Bird was too busy with arithmetic. 

"Yep," he responded at length, as he refolded 
the bills and tucked them away ; "I know you count- 
ed them right, Ikey, an' you've done your part of 
it. Now for mine." 

"How far do you think you ought to work her?" 
interrogated the other. "We'd better make a good 
job of it." 

"If I was to give her a good stiff gallop of about 
ten miles I guess she wouldn't have an awful lot 
left for to-morrow," suggested the rider. 

"Don't take no chances; better make it fifteen," 
counseled Ikey. "An* let her go right along. It's 
just a quarter of a mile down to the crossroads. 
I'll sit here on the fence an' keep count." 

"I ain't been on a horse for a couple of years," 
droned the Bird. "I'm liable to fall off before I 
hit that last mile." 

"Listen to me. Bird," shot back Ikey BIystein; 
"listen to me, an' lemme tell you something: If 
any sucker was to offer me a thousand dollars to 
ride fifteen miles I'd stick on that saddle if I had 
to get all the glue in the country to keep me there.'* 
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For more than an hour and a half the little book* 
maker sat huddled up on the fence, keeping faithful 
count as mile after mile was reeled off, and taking 
no chances that the Humming Bird should not ex- 
ecute his part of the contract. Finally, when he 
climbed down, the cold night wind had penetrated 
to the very marrow of his bones. 

"All right. Bird!" he stuttered through chatter- 
ing teeth. "I guess she'll do now. If she comes 
back after this I won't have no kick comin'.*' 

The Humming Bird had dismounted and was 
standing beside the mare's head. 

"It seems a crime to do her up this way, don't' 
it?" he said regretfully. "She won't be no good 
for the rest of the season. Fifteen miles with my 
weight up would stop the Overland Limited." 

"Crime nothin' 1" rejoined Ikey. "It'd be a big- 
ger crime if a feller didn't have a good bed to sleep 
on and three meals a day. That's where you'd. 'a' 
landed if you hadn't listened to me. Now there's 
another thing I want to say to you: I suppose the 
Old Man is goin' to bet on her, no matter what 
price she is?" 

"You couldn't keep him out of the bettin' ring 
to-morrow afternoon with a Gatlin' gun," testified 
the Bird. 

"Well, that's what I want to say," resumed the 
book-maker. "Can't you steer him up against mj[ 
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books? You know 'em all. We'll lay a couple of 
points the best of the prices. I got the entries for 
the stake just as I was leavin' town. There's only- 
three good ones in it — ^this filly; Alarm; an' the 
New York trick — Riot. We have taken care of 
Alarm's jockey already an' he won't bother no- 
body; so it looks like as if we could beat the race 
both ways. We can bet on Riot and lay the other 
two. Now I'll leave it to you to see that none of 
Old Miles' money wanders where it don't belong." 

"You're a wonder, Ikey ! Just a wonder !" com- 
mended the Bird as he prepared to go. **How do 
you do it?" 

"I just outgeneral 'em. Bird," boasted the other. 
"Just figure that ninety per cent of 'em are suck- 
ers. The public is just guessers. An' a man who 
guesses in any business will find himself out on the 
sidewalk some day," concluded the little book- 
maker judicially and with a flourish. 

"You said something that time," agreed the Bird 
as he moved away. "You said something, Ikey, 
I'll remember it." 



CHAPTER XVII 

AND WHAT HAPPENED TO IT 

WHY, what's the matter with you, Bird? 
You're all humped up like a sick camel; an' 
you're so lame you can hardly hobble," 

It was the morning of the big race and Major 
Miles had just arrived at the stable. The Hum- 
ming Bird presented a rather sorry spectacle as he 
stumped round attending to the various duties of 
his office. His pinched face was drawn more than 
was its wont, and his eyes were dull and sleepy. 

"I've been busy," parried the Bird. "IVe been 
powerful busy — that's all." 

I "I thought you and hard work fell out a long 
time ago," mused the Major. "I didn't know you 
was on speakin' terms with manual labor." 

"Well, I don't run to form, Major," retorted the 
other. "Sometimes they get a good race out of me. 
While I think of it, I want you to take this here 
chicken feed and bet it along with your own on the 
mare to-day." 

"Why, there's a thousand dollars here!" ejacu- 
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lated the Major in surprised tones as he counted the 
little roll of bills handed him by the Bird. "Would 
I appear inquisitive if I asked whether you got it 
with the aid of a piece of lead pipe or picked up 
what somebody lost?" 

"Didn't do neither," laughed the Bird. "I 
worked for it. I worked for it last night, Major — 
harder than any white man ever did." 

"Ah !" 

A question was bubbling on the Major's lips ; but 
the old gentleman was too wise in his generation, 
and the important bearing of the Humming Bird 
convinced him that he wished to clothe the proceed- 
ings of the night before with all the mystery they 
merited. 

Major Miles did not need to be told that his fac- 
totum had framed something entirely to his own 
satisfaction, and he had every confidence in that 
worthy's acumen and judgment. 

"Well from all appearances you earned the 
money wherever you got it. Bird," he replied, as he 
tucked the bills away in his note case. "I'll see to 
it that you don't get the worst of the prices. Of 
course she'll be favorite. AH the experts have 
tipped her to win." 

"She will not be favorite!" The Humming 
Bird's speech was charged with supreme convic- 
tion. 
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"She ought to be as good as three or four to one. 
And if the general public got a hot tip on somethin' 
else she might be even better/* 

"What's that? What are you talkin' about. 
Bird?" The Major almost slipped a cog and was 
about to demand expert testimony when he again 
checked himself. "You certainly are qptimistic, 
young man," he amended; "an* that don*t half ex- 
press it." 

"P'raps I am/' rejoined the Bird ; **but all I want 
you to promise me to-day is that you won't go into 
the bettin' ring till I give you the high sign. Will 
you promise me that? And take my word for the 
rest of it?" 

The Major promised. 

Jewelry's price was quoted at even money in the 
opening betting. There was the customary early 
rush by the rank and file to place their money on 
the filly that had been admitted by all experts to be 
one of the best of her sex. And then, as is usual in 
such cases, the market settled back to normal; and 
those who did not subscribe to the dictum of the 
savants proceeded to back the horses of their choice. 

But, all at once, somehow or other the price 
against the favorite commenced to lengthen, while 
the play of important money seemed to center on 
the eastern horse, Riot. From even money Jew- 
elry went to six to five ; the Blystein books stretched 
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this a couple of points, and finally she was quoted 
at two to one. Blystein raised this half a point, in- 
tent upon getting every dollar that came into the 
ring. 

If one wants to study human nature in its mani- 
fold expression there is no place like the betting 
ring, and no locality where one is so liable to be 
convinced that a large gathering of human beings 
— ^more frequently than not — resemble a flock of 
sheep. Whenever the price on a logical favorite 
commences to go up, simultaneously out of the no- 
where spring rumors and hints which, though 
often without the slightest foundation, seem to prej- 
udice those who had perhaps already formed an 
opinion as to how they were going to place their bets. 

The maxim that every knock is a boost does not 
apply to the activities of the race-track. In the 
present instance, however, the Humming Bird 
might have traced certain wild rumors about Jew- 
elry's condition to its source; but he did not ex- 
change confidences with aiiy one. 

Just before the bugle called the horses to the post 
the Humming Bird put ; in an appearance and 
limped over in the direction of the Blystein book. 

"I ain't seein' any signs of the OW Man's money 
comin' into the ring yet,'* whispered Ikey as the 
Humming Bird paused momentarily before the 
stand. "Has he got cold feet?" 
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"He just landed a minute ago," confided the 
Bird. "He just sent me down to look at the prices. 
He's got the bundle with him, all right. Don*t 
worry, Ikey ! Just give him a little encouragement 
and he'll bet his head off." 

"The talent ain't bettin' on her/' growled the 
book-maker. "There was a rush to her at first, 
but now they're playin' the eastern horse. You 
don't suppose anybody got wised up, do you ?" 

"Ain't no suppose about it," whispered the Bird. 
"These Kentuckians never did like a short-priced 
favorite. They're just waitin'. Hunch the price a 
little an' watch 'em come. The Old Man don't 
never bet till the last minute, anyway. He's out in 
the paddock now. I'll go fetch him." 

The Humming Bird turned to go, but wheeled 
about as if struck by an afterthought. "I guess I'd 
better take a couple hundred on Riot," he vouch- 
safed as he passed the money to the book-maker. 

"I ain't takin' no bets on Riot," retorted the 
book-maker bruskly. *'I'm holdin' him an' layin' 
the others. Can't you get it somewheres else?" 

"Oh, yes," returnee' the Bird affably as he 
reached for the money] "Any of them fellows'd 
lay me. An' I forgot. /Thanks, just the same." 

The horses were out c>n the tracks parading to the 
post, before Major Mileps entered the betting ring. 
He was chaperoned by' the Humming Bird, who 
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deftly steered him over in the direction of the Bly- 
i stein book. 

"Here you are, Major," shrilled that worthy as 
he saw the old gentleman approaching. "Here you 
I are ! Four to one against Jewelry, an' all you want 

of it." 

"It's liberal enough, Blystein," confirmed the Ma- 
jor smilingly. "I thought I'd have to take about 
six to five fo' my money." 

"The public make the bettin'. Major," returned 
Ikey. "I figured she'd be a short price myself ; but 
they don't want her an' I got to round up my book. 
How much will you take of it ?" 

Major Miles hesitated, nervously fingering the 
roll of bills he held in his hand. "The public might 
be right, Blystein." He made a motion as if to re- 
turn the money to his pocket. 

"They say that hard race last week took it all out 
of her," confided the book-maker, now thoroughly 
alarmed and intent on reaching a vulnerable point 
in the Major's armor. "A feller told me a few 
minutes ago that all her breed was the kind you 
could run only once a year.'* 

The ^3L}or stiffened. "That's a lie," he snorted— 
"a base fabrication ! I'll bet you a thousand !" 

"A thousand!" bantered the book-maker. "Just 
a little measly thousand for a gamblin' man like 
you?' 
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"Why, you insultin' scamp! What do you 
mean?" stormed Major Miles. "By the gods, 
what do you mean?" 

"Only money talks round here," tantalized the 
man on the stand. "You can't cash in on conver- 
sation." 

"It does, does it? Well, here's some of it. 
Here's three thousand more. Now run, yo' rab- 
bit—run!" 

Ikey Blystein laughed triumphantly as he Handed 
the irate Major another ticket, calling for twelve 
thousand to three thousand. 

"I ain't got started yet," he snapped. "It takes 
more than a cheap pikin' bet to send me on my 
way." 

If Major Miles heard the last remark he gave no 
evidence of having done so. He was stalking off 
through the crowd, his bearing being that of a man 
whose whole being was surcharged with righteous 
indignation ; but he was moving in the direction of 
another book, nevertheless. 

Major Miles reached his box just in time to see 
the timer's flag fall, announcing that the horses 
were off. 

"Yip! Yip!" yelped the Major's companion. 
"Jodey got her off wingin' ! They'll have to ketch 
her now." 

But out of the flying bunch came a challenger. It 
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was the eastern crack. Riot ; and he raced alongside 
Jewelry, 

And then Jodey Beam showed his generalship. 
Gently he took his mount back until she lay in fifth 
position, and so held his place all the way up the 
back stretch. 

He should of kq)t in front," protested the Bird. 
She's liable to get pocketed." 

"No danger about Jodey!" retorted the Major 
calmly. "He knows what he's doin'." 

And so it proved. Jodey never made a move un- 
til half-way down the home stretch, and then he 
shot from behind like an arrow from a bow. The 
race was over at the drawgate. Jewelry galloped 
home an easy winner. 

In sheer ecstasy of spirit the Humming Bird 
climbed on the railing of the box and cheered until 
he was hoarse; then, as if he suddenly remembered 
something, he started to make a hasty exit. 

"Where are you goin' in such a hurry. Bird?" 
inquired the Major as the former overturned a 
chair in his haste. 

Me for the telegraph office !" chortled the Bird. 
I'm goin' to bum up the wires between here an' 
'Frisco." 

"You surely aren't going to send a telegram to 
the divinity?" bantered the Major. 

"You've landed on another winner. Major!" 
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sang the Bird as he raced away. "When I get 
through she'll know that one man has spoke his 
little piece/* 

The Humming Bird made his way down the 
stairs three steps at a time; but just as he turned 
the comer he collided with Ikey Blystein. 

"You've done me brown, you thief an' you rob- 
ber!" howled the bookie; his face was scarlet from 
suppressed emotion and the veins of his neck were 
standing out like whipcord. "I don't know how 
you did it; but I'll get even with you if it takes a 
hundred years!" 

For answer, the Bird reached out and grabbed 
him where collar and tie met. 

"If you say another word I'll choke you to 
death!" he growled. "I'll put you and your chalk 
game in the discard forever. Did you think you 
were goin' to get me with your big-mitt stuff an' 
grave-robbin* scheme — ^just because I was broke? 
Did you think I was goin' to throw down the best 
friend I had on earth for a few dirty dollars ? Ha, 
ha! Say, Ikey — so they're all suckers, are they? 
Well, I'm with *em if you'll leave out the Night 
Owls an' the Humming Birds. They're a tough 
combination, Blystein, when you couple *em in the 
bettin'." 

As he released his hold upon the book-maker's 
collar his trusty right hand shot out, and the dis- 
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comfited one measured his length in an adjacent 
pile of rubbish. And so passed all business deal- 
ings between Ikey Blystein and the trainer of Ma- 
jor Miles' racing stable. 

"An', now that it's all over, would you mind 
tellin' me the whole story, Bird?" queried Major 
Miles as they wended their way toward the stable. 

"That's the easiest part of it," laughed the Hum- 
ming Bird. "That book-maker came to me with a 
proposition to take the filly out of her stall last 
night and June her till she didn't have speed enough 
to head a cow in a lane. An' I agreed to do it." 

"You did 1 An' then what?" 

"Well, I took her out last night, according to 
contract, an' rode her fifteen miles while the Bly- 
stein person perched on the fence an' froze to death. 
That's when I got the thousand dollars." 

"There's some other answer. Bird," persisted the 
Major. "What's the rest of it?" 

"Wonders will never cease. Major!" chuckled 
the Bird. "Because I just put a blanket and hood 
on old Excess Baggage, an' Ikey thought it was 
Jewelry 1 You coudn't have told which was which 
yourself in the dark. It was great, wasn't it ? FU 
bet you're some surprised, yourself." 

"Under ordinary circumstances, yes; but in the 
present instance I should say no," returned the Ma- 
jor judicially. 
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**Why not?" protested the Bird in amazed tones. 
'Why not r 

"Fo' the simple reason," purred the Major — "fo* 
the very simple reason that scientists tell us there 
is a certain amount of honey in the most unattract- 
ive flower; but it takes a bee or a humming bird to 
find it" 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE CONSPIRATORS SVNO JODEY 

ONCET upon a time I remembah seein' a nig- 
gah " Jockey Monk Mattingly droned 

his words slowly as if to clothe them with impene- 
trable mystery. 

He paused in the midst of the sentence, and with 
one black finger poised in the air, lent dramatic as- 
sistance and unusual weight to the statement he was 
about to make, while four ebony faces, clustering 
about him, bent eagerly forward. 
Whad did yo'-all see. Monkey?*' 
^Oncet upon a time," continued the first speaker, 
looking around impressively, "I remembah seein' a 
niggah come to life an' chase de undertaker fo' 
blocks!" 

The lantern, swaying from the rafters overhead, 
through its begrimed chimney cast a flickering, un- 
certain light on the group below. The whites of 
four pairs of eyes, dilated to the utmost, gazed with 
awe and consternation upon the speaker. For a 
moment or two the mantle of silence enveloped all 
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things, and the atmosphere was heavily laden with 
thought 

"Whar at. Monkey? Whar was dat at?'' stut- 
tered Jockey Piccolo Perkins. His words sounded 
far-away, and his voice wavered in querulous stac- 
cato as he spoke with assumed nonchalance. 

"At Columbus, Mississippi,** returned the oracle. 
**Yas, sir, dat niggah was done sent to de bam! 
An* jus' when dey was a-goin' to sing de closin' 
hymn, he riz up an' stepped to town faster dan a 
rabbit goin' to a frolic! Huh! Show me a dead 
one, an' I'll show you sumpin's liable to come to 
life!" 

From his seat in the farthest corner Jockey John- 
son stirred uneasily. Ages of superstitious forebears 
were asserting themselves and rattling his person- 
ality from its moorings. 

"Is de doah barred ?" he quavered. "Bettah lock 
de doah tight an' le's git down to business. Dat ole 
wind shuah does soun' kinder mo-ou'nful." 

For more than half a century the race prdblem 
has drifted, derelict, upon a wide ocean of surmise, 
shifting uneasily about without satisfactory solu- 
tion. Right here, however, a commission of truth- 
seekers, aided by those of the inner circle, provided 
they could have been prevailed upon to speak out 
in meeting, might have unearthed expert and val- 
uable testimony, testimony based upon such clan- 
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destine meetings as the one now in progress, be- 
cause the organization known subsequently as the 
Colored Jockeys' Trust was about to go into execu- 
tive session. 

There was nothing to distinguish the Separation 
Park Race-Track from other places of the kind de- 
voted to the sport of kings. The same long rows of 
stables standing in parallel lines, the same regula- 
tion speedway, and the same magnificent distances 
inclosed by a high board fence. Now that the 
heavy pall of night had settled down, the surround- 
ing silences were disturbed occasionally by the 
tramping of a restless horse and the eternal croak 
of the bullfrog chorus down at the pond in the in- 
ner field. Farther back, the grandstand and betting 
ring loomed up in ghostly half-lights. An atmos- 
phere of loneliness permeated everything, because 
with the exception already noted, occupants of bam 
and stable were sleeping the sleep that comes only 
to those of strenuous endeavor. 

The room in which the meeting convened was the 
ordinary one which is part of the entourage of 
every racing stable. The contents were scanty — a 
couple of cots against either wall, a few common 
chairs, a trunk or two, some cheap prints of racing 
scenes, and a long row of saddles and bridles stood 
for both furniture and decorations. 

Hardly had the business of the evening com- 
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menced, however, when a diminutive individual 
tiptoed round the comer, and for an instant sil- 
houetted itself against the gloom beyond. The 
newcomer took careful cognizance of his bearings, 
and then, flattening himself against the rough 
planking, blended into the shadows and crept stealth- 
ily toward the door. He did not seek admission, 
however, but wriggled his way warily, until by dint 
of untiring investigation he discovered a friendly 
knot-hole in the side wall, from which coign of 
vantage he could see without being seen and hear 
without being heard. Strategy being so far re- 
warded he settled down to wait, watch and listen. 

"Fo* why?" emphasized Jockey Skeets Moseby, 
with impressive conviction, as the meeting regained 
its equanimity and came down to the milk of the 
cocoanut. "Fo* why ? Dar am't no use 'clarin' dat 
niggah in. He ain't entitled to no divide. 'Sides 
which, he don't count, anyway. It's all right for 
Monk to talk 'bout dead ones comin' to life, but 
dar ain't no danger 'bout dis boss. I seen him 
workin' yistiday, an' he couldn't outrun a mud tur- 
tle. Is yo'-all wid me?" 

A bouquet of weazened black faces nodded a sol- 
emn assent. 

"Dat moke don' know a saddle an' bridle frum a 
boss an' buggy," supplemented Jockey Hill loftily. 
"Whar do he come frum, anyway? He ain't got 
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de burrs out of his mane yet, an* fo* doUahs in real 
money would make him die ob heart disease! I'll 
bet he can't lead a boss to watah !" 

" 'Sides which," interpolated Jockey Piccolo 
Perkins oracularly and assisted by salient argu- 
ment — " 'sides which, de money has to go five ways 
now. Whad's de use ob carvin' a watermelon till 
it ain't got no regular name ? Let him be de inner- 
cent bystander, dat's whad I say." With dusky 
hand uplifted. Jockey Perkins paused, assuming the 
air of one who has pronounced the very last word. 

"Yo' folks is jus' wastin' time argufyin' bout 
every niggah whad gets by de gate. I doesn't care 
whar he comes frum, or whad's his name, or why 
he left dat place," interrupted a fourth delegate, 
who had hitherto been a silent spectator. 

"He ain't in de dope at all, at all!" attested 
Jockey Moseby. "I spec's he's jus' been ridin' 
'round de bush meetin's, short bosses wid popcorn 
pedigrees! His name's Jodey Beam, an' he rides 
fo' an ole man named Miles. Dey jus' landed, an' 
I figgers he's too dumb to job wid, anyway." 

"He'll 'low he's joined de Suicide Qub fo' we 
gits tru wid him," chortled Jockey Perkins. 
"Watch me make him take back de firs' time he 
hooks up wid me! Huh! Jus' leg-lock him oncet 
an' pinch him close to de rails! He'll think he 
couldn't ride in a wagon !" 
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In pantomime Jockey Perkins gave an imperson- 
ation of that awe-inspiring maneuver. "If he gits 
to dancin* we'll educate him proper," he concluded. 

But be it recorded that Jockey Piccolo Perkins 
witted not that through a knot-hole in the plank an 
eye was glaring balefuUy at him. And perhaps it 
is just as well that he was blissfully ignorant of the 
fact that almost simultaneously the humor of the 
situation seemed to take possession of the little fig- 
ure crouching on the outside, because it doubled up 
like a jackknife in silent paroxysms of laughter. 

"Le's hear from Monk again," suggested the 
first spokesman. "Monk is settin' dar like a ter- 
rapin on a log. All he thinks 'bout is funerals. If 
yo' ain't tongue-tied, Monk, rise an' shine!" 

A lean, solemn-looking young negro, black as 
ebony and as silent as the Sphinx, was sitting all 
humped up on a cot in the farthest comer, with his 
chin resting on his knees. As he unwound himself 
leisurely he regarded the black faces about him 
with the impersonal air of one who held his com- 
panions cheaply when it came to weighing their 
lack of mentality against absolute experience. 

"Yo' wants me to gib it a name, eh?" he inter- 
rogated nonchalantly. 

"Dat'sit, Monk, dat'sitl Gib it a name!" This 
latter with intense eagerness and with one accord 
in chorus. 
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. "I war jus' settin* here a-thinkin'/* he drawled. 
"I war jus' studyin' while yo' folks was talkin." 

"Studyin^ *bout what?" 

"My ole mammy useter say," resumed the sol- 
emn one, "dat 'ca'se a duck is hatched out by a hen 
it don't pervent him bein' able to swim de first time 
he hits de water." 

" Whad's dat got to do wid it. Monk ?" protested 
Jockey Moseby. "Yo' alluz goes a long way 
'round. Why don't yo' cross lots?" 

"It ain't got much to do wid it," returned the 
first speaker, " 'ceptin' dat most ob de good riders 
comes frum de bushes. How does yo'-all know 
dat he can't ride ? An' supposin' he had a real race- 
hoss under him, whad den ? Fse f o' lockin' de gates 
an' puttin' an' extra rail on de fence." 

"Whad would yo' do. Monk — 'clare him in for 
an even divide an' split wid him?" Piccolo Per- 
kins was talking now; he was voicing his senti- 
ments in tones redolent of intense indignation. 

"Not 'zactly," amended the rider whose synonym 
was Monkey. "Jus' sweeten him up a liT so's he 
ain't in de way." 

"Gib him money? Is dat whad yo' mean?" Pic- 
colo's voice was again lifted in vigorous protest. 

"•No-o," droned the dusky philosopher, looking 
up at the ceiling. "I'd gib him a pleasant smile, 
an' a bale o' hay, an' a jew's-harp, but I'se done 
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talkin\ I alius sticks my fingers under de girths 
befo* I mounts, dat's all I I've had dem fall wid 
me, but de saddle tieber slipped. I'se done talkin'. 
Wha's de name ob de boss he's got, anyway ?" [ 

"His name's Shootin' Star, an' he's a fo'-yeah- 
ole. He ain't neber seen de barrier yet, an' 
he'll be as green as grass at de post. Even if he 
was any 'count we could take care ob him. Whad's 
de matter wid you. Monk, anyway? Is yo' seein' 
things?" 

"I ain't seein' nothin'," returned the rider so ad- 
dressed, solemnly and without animation. "But 
it's all right wid me. Whenever de pickin' is good 
I likes to be de first to sit down an' de last to shove 
my chair back frum de table." 

"All right, Monk, all right," counseled Jockey 
Moseby; "de day of judgment is a long ways off. 
An* when Gabriel blows his trumpet you'll quit 
runnin' an' go to flyin'. We'll leave dis niggah 
out, an' elect one right now. Who'll we elect? 
Whad does yo'-all say?" 

As if with one accord voices were lifted in 
unison. 

"Ole Rebel! He's de boss! He's de boss!" 

"Wid Pike up he could fall down a couple ob 
times an' den come home on de bit." 

"How 'bout Gold Bug?" interrogated Monkey. 
"Last time I rode that horse he acted like as if he 
was 'bout ready." 
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"I seed him pin his ears an' sulk more dan 
oncet," returned Jockey Moseby. "An* whad's 
more, he's been a hophead since he was a two-year- 
old. He's had de battery an' de cracker dust an' de 
needle! Dar ain't enough money in de world to 
buy speed fo' him now. Doan tell me, I know! 
Better elect Rebel, he's de boss! 'Sides which, de 
last five times Pike rode him he was anchctftd. 
Now he'll be a long price, an' we'll all have nothin' 
but money an' clothes 1" 

"Let de bet go as it lays," acquiesced Joc^fey 
Mattingly pessimistically. "I'd just as soon ride 
behind as any other place, but yo'-all remembah 
whad I said 'bout dead ones bein' res'rected. Make 
it Rebel, an' if dis yeah outsider drives down in 
front, doan come to me wid no squawk. Let's go, 
it's gitting' late." 

As the assemblage arose, preparatory to taking 
their departure, the watcher on the outside scurried 
hastily across the walking path and disappeared in 
the darkness. When the door opened and the con- 
spirators emerged, there was nothing to excite sus- 
picion or to indicate that their deliberations had 
been under surveillance. 

Arrayed in his impressive livery, on the after- 
noon of the day following, Jodey Beam steered 
Shooting Star to the post. Rider and horse pre- 
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sented a rare spectacle. The colt, in the pink of 
condition, arched his neck proudly and played about, 
as he daintily cavorted to the starting point. 

The Major had a sizable bet down, and needless 
to say Jodey felt the importance of the occasion. 
Brought up from early childhood about the Major's 
stables, he had become past master in all the arts 
and sciences of superb horsemanship. He knew 
that besides garnering the glory of victory he 
\<rould reap a tangible reward, and Jodey Beam was 
a* '"money" rider. Under his dusky skin flexed 
muscles of steel and the nerves of a warrior. 

"Come on up here, you little black imp," shouted 
the starter as Jodey halted Shooting Star about 
twenty-five yards back of the barrier and behind 
the other horses. "Come on up here." 

"Say, Mistah Ferguson," pleaded Jodey, "Fse 
doin' de bes' I knows how. Dis yeah old colt is 
green an' he's actin' scan'lous. He's sulkin' wid 
me." Jodey was maneuvering for a running start, 
and the official knew it. 

"Twenty-five for you if you ain't up with the 
bunch in two shakes of a terrier's tail," retorted the 
starter. "What do you want to do — sit there until 
the last car leaves for town? I'm on to you." 
Then to his assistant : "Bill, take hold of that colt's 
head and lead him up here.'* 

"Don't do dat, donH do dat, Cunnel,'* protested 
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Jodey as he moved stealthily closer. "He don't like 
nobody to take holt ob his head. He's liable to r'ar 
back. Lemme come up dar on de outside. If I 
gits into de bunch wid dem good riders dey'll feed 
me to de lions!" 

With one eye on the starter and the other on the 
horses, endeavoring to line up at the barrier, more- 
over, with many outward manifestations of obedi- 
ence, Jodey moved his mount closer. When within 
about three lengths he noted that they were in per- 
fect alignment, and quick as a flash he dug his heels 
into Shooting Star's glossy sides. The latter 
bounded forward as if shot from a catapult, and the 
tape flew up almost as his nose touched it. He was 
off, flying, while the balance of the contestants 
were standing flat-footed. With an advantage of 
four open lengths Jodey chuckled to himself as he 
cut across 'the field and steered his mount toward 
the fence. 

Up the back stretch Shooting Star sailed along 
in front with a comfortable lead, but just as Jodey 
was congratulating himself that it would be little 
more than an exercising gallop a blaze-faced horse 
raced clear from the bunch behind him and with 
mighty strides drew alongside. Round the upper 
turn they raced, head and head, each rider sitting 
still and waiting for his rival to make the first move 
or to manifest uneasiness. 
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"Dat ole Rebel boss is outninnin' hisself to-day," 
muttered Jodey as tbey sped along. "He ain't act- 
in* natural Dey Tx>ut agitated bim wid de burry- 
up specific 'fo' he lef de bam. He's a-gwine to 
blow up somewhar, but wbar? Dat's de question." 

The rival racers had turned into the stretch now, 
and were locked together as a team. Jodey pulled 
his mount slightly over from the inside, with a 
view to making his opponent travel in the heavy 
going. 

"Wbar is yo* carryin' me?" shrilled the boy on 
Rebel. "Yo* is herdin' me all ovah de track." 

Jodey never moved an iota. "Bar's lots of room 
on de outside, niggab," he yelled. "Take de over- 
land. If yo' don't like dat, de fence is full ob 
holes." For the first time Jodey began to realize 
that it would be a duel to the death. 

Of all animals subservient to man, the horse 
above others loves to be talked to. Generations of 
marvelous riders can substantiate this statement. 

"Tell me somethin', Shootin' Star," cajoled Jo- 
dey. "Don't keep nothin' a dark secret — tell me 
somethin'. Is yo' a ragin' Hon or a bleatin' lamb ? 
Yo' didn't leave yo' golden slippers back home, did 
yo' ? Write me a letter, Shootin' Star. Whar's all 
dat speed yo' was braggin' 'bout?" 

His head was on a level with the horse's neck as 
he crouched over on his withers. The wind roared 
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in his ears with the velocity of a hurricane, while 
the riders' stirrups clicked and their knees bumped 
as they sped toward the winning post with not an 
inch of advantage to either. 

It was then that Jodey Beam resorted to strategy. 
The fingers of his right hand released their hold on 
the reins, while those of his left took a firmer grip 
in order that he should not let his horse's head 
down. He spun his whip with whirling motion 
through his fingers, and lifted his arm as if to 
strike. 

"1 gotcha! I gotcha!" chortled Rebel's jockey, 
for the hundredth part of a second relaxing his ef- 
forts on his own horse. 

"Fse ridin' yo' boss to-day, boy," shouted Jodey 
triumphantly, but without turning his head. "Fse 
like dat niggah whad come ter life an' chased de 
undertaker. You'll get de rubber's money." 

His whip was down and he was hand-riding his 
mount like an ebony demon. The diversion gained 
him only a couple of inches, but Jodey's challenge 
and reference to the secret meeting of the night be- 
fore was enough to make Rebel's rider sway in his 
saddle and pull his whip in sheer desperation. As 
he did so his stiffened fingers fumbled with the 
reins and his horse's head dropped. 

The popular portrayal of a horse-race, in many 
quarters, is a picture of reins flying loose; but in 
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real life great turf contests are won with the 
jockey's knuckles as close behind his horse's ears as 
he can get them. Rebel faltered and shortened his 
stride. His rider, having pulled himself together, 
was beating a stinging tattoo on his ribs. Spurred 
heels were raking his perspiring sides. And Rebel 
had plenty left. He came again with all the magnifi- 
cent gameness of his lineage. In another stride he 
would have won, but the race gods, aided and 
abetted by Jodey's uncanny perspicacity, had willed 
otherwise. 

Shooting Star's number was the first to appear 
on the indication board. In regular turf parlance, 
he had "won by an eyelash." 

At the close of the day's racing, and with his 
pockets bulging with the spoils of victory, made up 
of gifts from the Major and his friends, Jbdey 
Beam was about to sally forth and look upon the 
lights of the great city, when he was accosted by a 
saddle-colored negro. This gentleman sported a 
massive yellow diamond in a flaming red tie, and 
white spats partly covering patent-leather shoes, the 
whole topped off by a gold-headed cane. At first 
sight Jodey was impressed. 

"I wants to congratulate yo', Mistah Beam, on de 
wonderful ride yo' made to-day," began the strang- 
er insinuatingly. "Yo' shuah put it all ovah dem. 
I wants to congratulate yo'." 
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Jodey Beam had never been addressed as Mistef 
before. The saddle-colored one made a home-run 
right there. The rider's chest expanded. 

"Oh, dat*s nothitf," protested the little jockey 
with an admirably simulated air of self-abnegation. 
"Dat wam't nothin*. Dem Texas riders is jokes 
when it comes to real racin', dat's all." 

"Mebbe so, mebbe so, Mistah Beam," rejoined 
the newcomer warmly ; "but I wants to say I nevah 
seed a betta' finish, when yo' pretended to go to de 
bat, an' den laid it down again. Don't tell me ! Yo' 
showed dar yo' is suttingly gifted." 

"Well," responded Jodey as if conceding a point, 
"us folks in Kaintuck ain't ovahlookin' no bets." 

"I win on yo* to-day," resumed the mulatto. "I 
come to thank yo^ Furder dan dat, couldn't I 
makeyo^aliTgift?" 

"No, sahl No, sah!" responded the rider gran- 
diloquently. **De Majah, he pays me, an' all his 
frien's gib me money. Looka here, man, my pock- 
ets is jus' brimmin* ovah!" Jodey, with no little 
flourish, exhibited a large roll of bills as prima- 
facie evidence of the latter statement. 

"But yo'll go an* have a pick ob somethin', I hope 
an' trust, Mistah Beam," persisted the connoisseur 
of horsemanship. "I'd like fo' to entertain yo' 
some. I'se jus' goin' to strike out fo' town. Will 
yo* accc«npany me?" The invitation was given 
with an air of whole-hearted hospitality, and to- 
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gather the newly found friends wended their way 
toward the city. 

It would be a useless task to endeavor to follow 
the footsteps of these devotees of sport in their 
wanderings about the negro quarter. A generous 
banquet of fried chicken was topped off with early 
Georgia watermelon. Then the party was aug- 
mented by two friends of the saddle-colored one. 
Dinner was followed by libations, and Jodey was 
ordering recklessly and making ostentatious display 
of wealth, when suddenly he felt an extraordinary 
desire to go to sleep. Try as he would, he could not 
shake off the drowsy feeling. His little black eyes 
blinked at his companions, but some subtle elixir 
was stealing away his sensibilities. A numb feeling 
mastered him, which he fought with all his powers 
to withstand, but the drops dealt by a deft hand had 
done their work. The jockey slumped down in his 
chair, while with marvelous dexterity his erstwhile 
hosts went through his pockets. Jodey Beam had 
scored over only one branch of the colored trust. 

"It won*t do to leave him heah," counseled the 
saddle-colored one. "We'd bettah git him out ob 
town. Le's call a hack an* take him to de Chicago 
train. We can buy him a ticket fo' de Windy City 
an' put him aboard, den tell de conductor he's 
drunk. By de time he gits up dar, an' makes his 
way back ag'in, we'll have gone ovah dis town wid 
a fine-tooth comb." 



CHAPTER XIX 



PLAY MAY WHEAT 



F' ROM the chill morning fog which enveloped 
4 Lake Michigan and wormed its way between 
altitudinous buildings, spreading damp drizzle over 
all things, a little shivering black form emerged, 
and in making a rapid turn of the comer at the in- 
tersection of LaSalle and Clark Streets ran directly 
into the augustness of the law as then and there 
represented by Officer Patsey Kerrigan of the City 
Hall squad. 

Officer Kerrigan was no candidate for the light- 
weight championship, but, nevertheless, the force 
of the impact shook him from his foundations, and 
reaching forth his trusty right hand he grasped the 
perpetrator of lise-majeste firmly by the collar. 

"You're in an awful hurry, kid," he vouchsafed 
with an admonitory shake. "Did you think you 
was a hose-reel going to a fire ? Or was you feel- 
ing so good that you wanted to run away and kill 
somebody? The/d oughter halter-break you coun- 
try niggers before they turn you loose. Did the 
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street-cars scare you, or was it the high buildings 
you was leery of? What's the answer?" 

"I wasn't doin' nothin' to nobody. I was jus' 
tryin' to fin* my way out to de race-track," pleaded 
the boy. ''Honest, Mistah, I'm all tangled up. 
Jus' lemme go back to dat ole box-stall, an' I won't 
nebber come down-town no mo'." 

"What are you talkin' about?" queried the po- 
liceman as he backed his assailant against a wall 
and pinned him thereto with the point of his club. 
"What are you talkin' about? You ain't been hit- 
tin' the pipe, have you ?" 

"Why, de Churchill Downs Race-Track," retorted 
the little negro with emphasis. "My name is Jodey 
Beam an' I'm Major Miles' rider. I'se all twisted 
'round. When I woke up dis mawnin' I was set- 
tin' in de cars, an' a man says: *Git out, niggah! 
Dis is de las' stop.' I been a-wanderin' roun', but 
I nevah was in dis part ob Louisville befo'. I'se jus' 
lost, boss, da's whad I is." 

Officer Kerrigan rubbed his eyes, as he pushed 
his helmet back, and squinted down at the boy, 
while a look of supreme astonishment passed over 
his countenance. "What talk have you about Lou- 
isville? Don't you know that this is Chicago?" he 
queried. "Where was you yesterday?" 

"Chicago?" whined Jodey. "You're shorely 
jokin', boss! Why, yesterday I win de fourth race 
on Shootin' Star at de Louisville race-track." 
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The big policeman chuckled until his fat sides 
threatened to wreck his outer garments, "He's a 
bug, sure/' he soliloquized half aloud. Then re- 
suming his official air: "Well, what did you do 
after that. Baron Miinchhausen ?" 

"I went down-town an' had supper wid a yaller 
niggah I met. We lifted a couple ob drinks an' I 
don't remembah de rest." 

"Did you have any money on you ?" interrogated 
the officer hastily, for the first time giving cre- 
dence to Jodey's tale of adventure. 

**Why, shorely, boss, I had all de money de Ma- 
jah gimme fur winnin' de race — fo' hundred dol- 
lahs ; but I ain't got a picayune now." 

Officer Kerrigan was no Sherlock Holmes, but 
even to him the story of Jodey's undoing was plain. 
"So they doped an' rolled you, an' shipped you out 
here," he exclaimed. "Well, there was nothin' 
slow about that yallah nigger. What do you figure 
on doin' now?" 

Jodey Beam emitted a wail of despair. "I dunno 
jes whad I will do, boss. I wouldn't have de Ma- 
jah know fo' anj^ing. Ain't dar no boss racin' 
goin* on in dis town ? Dar ain't ? Well, say, offi- 
cer, whar's de chalk game?" 

Jodey Beam had never been in a pool room where 
bets were placed on races in his life. But his active 
little brain was working overtime. His education 
had been beg^n and completed in the great out- 
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doors. He could neither read nor write, but he felt 
that if he could get into tel^japhic communication 
with the horses and race-tracks, all would be well. 

"What do you mean by a *chalk game' ? That's 
a new one on me," replied the policeman. "What's 
more, there is not a game of any kind on my beat, 
an' that goes double. D'ye get me ?" 

"It's a place," explained Jodey, "whar dar's a 
big board nailed to de wall, an' a lot ob chalk writ- 
in' on it. Folks goes dar an' bets money." 

"Oh, if that's what you're lookin' for you'll find 
plenty of it up there," retorted Officer Kerrigan as 
he pointed across the way to Gambler's Alley, 
which at the time I write of was the home of the 
bucket shop. "But that ain't no place for th' likes 
of you." 

"Yas, it am, boss. It jus' am," protested Jodey 
as he backed away. "I've heard all about dem 
chalk games, an* dat's whar I lives. Jus' lemme git 
a hold ob one ob dem an' I'll land wid both feet." 

With profuse thanks to the guardian of the pub- 
lic peace Jodey Beam hastened in the direction in- 
dicated. He turned into the first open door, and 
sighed contentedly as he noted the big blackboard, 
liberally bespattered with chalk writings. It was, 
of course, too early for the regular patrons of the 
place to assemble, but the room was warm and com- 
fortable. The little jockey slipped into a large 
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armchair that stood in the farthest comer, settled 
himself comfortably with the optimism of irrespon- 
sibility, and slept the sleep of the just. 

When he woke again the business of the day was 
well under way. The whole atmosphere about him 
was surcharged with mighty movement The room 
was crowded with men, speaking strange tongues, 
and in a language that, try as he would, Jodey could 
not interpret. Occasionally, however, names were 
bandied about that sounded like those given to race- 
horses. There was May Wheat, for instance. Jo- 
dey memorized this latter. True, he had never 
heard of a race-horse so called, but for any one in 
his financial condition it was not mete that he 
should split hairs. Simultaneously he decided to 
take time by the forelock. 

A stout, good-natured-looking man was standing 
immediately in front of him. To Jodey's experi- 
enced eye he breathed prosperity. Just the kind of 
man who would bet early and often and look lightly^ 
upon loss. Best of all, he appeared mightily inter- 
ested in the proceedings. The little jockey leaned 
forward and tugged at the big man's coat-tails. 

"Play May Wheat, boss," counseled Jodey in a 
whisper as the latter wheeled round and regarded 
him smilingly. "Play May Wheat right on de 
nose. She's de runnin'est filly dat was evah turned 
loose in Kaintucky. I seen her two mawnin's ago 
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work a mile fas' enough to break a watch, an' she 
had a niggah up so big dat he could plow on a farm. 
Git down quick, boss, she'll bring home de bacon. 
She's de filly wid de blue dress." 

The stout man laughed until his fat face went 
purple. He turned about and beckoned to a group 
of men standing near him. "Come on, boys," he 
chortled, "here's a hot tip on May Wheat. It's 
from the head waters. Nothing like it has ever ap- 
peared before the public. It's personally conducted, 
copper-riveted and guaranteed to withstand the 
acid test. Hearken to the voice of the charmer." 

The little negro was in his element now. He had 
an audience, and his black eyes sparkled and 
snapped as he unfolded a wondrous tale of speed. 

"Dis yeah mare, gen'lemen," he began with a 
plethora of declamatory gesture, "dis yeah mare 
May Wheat is goin' to de post for de first time, an' 
it's like findin* money to bet on her. She's de lily 
ob de valley, an* a runnin' fool, dat's whad she is." 

"How is she bred, boy?" interrupted the stout 
man with all the gravity he could muster under the 
circumstances. "How is she bred and can she go a 
mile?" 

For an instant Jodey Beam was nonplused, but 
he recovered himself swiftly and rose to the 
occasion. 

"Kin she go a mile ?" he interrogated with an air 
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of unqualified surprise. "Lawtf a mussy, man, 
what's de use ob talkin' foolishness? When she 
pulled up de otha' mawnin* she wasn't breathin' 
hard enough to blow out a candle, and shorely you 
gen'lemen knows her breedin'? Lawd, Lawd, 
where have you folks all been ? Ain't she by Wild 
Oats out ob Rye Straw? She by Barley Com, an' 
her dam was Sweet Clover, a daughter ob Blue 
Grass Belle, de bestes' mare ever foaled ! You gen'- 
lemen is shore triflin' wid me. Makin' believe yo'- 
all don't know dat pedigree !" 

He looked about him with the assured air of one 
who has put a quietus upon doubt. "A mare bred 
like dat," he concluded oracularly, "could run all 
day an' neber know she had been to de races." 

"Are you sure about the work she did?" interro- 
gated a pleasant-faced young man, who was always 
laughing and appeared to be exceedingly popular 
with his companions. 

"Are I shore dat a hen kin lay an egg?'' retorted 
Jodey with resentment. "Dey worked her just at 
daybreak, an' when I seen her come out from under 
de shed I scooted ovah an' laid behind de starter's 
box. She broke from de three-quarter pole, an' 
come back dar like a wild boss. Dat niggah ridin' 
her must 'a' weighed a ton, but she was puUin' him 
outa de saddle an' fightin' for her head every inch 
ob de way." 
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"How about Red Russian? Pretty good horse, 
isn't he?" persisted the man with the infectious 
smile. "I've heard mighty good reports about 
him." 

Red Russian !" chortled Jodey in high staccato. 
Hear dat man talk! Why, dat old nag ain't got 
but one good leg, and it's under suspicion. He 
ain't been out ob de bam in fo' weeks. May 
Wheat'U run away an' hide from him/* 

The smiling one passed Jodey a big black cigar, 
which the latter promptly lit. 

"Well, here's March Barley; he's entered too?" 
queried another member of the group. "I want to 
state, gentlemen, that I won many a good bet on 
March Barley." 

"Pouf !" retorted Jodey as he nonchalantly blew 
forth a cloud of smoke and watched it curl upward. 
"He's owned by de Texas delegation, an' it's too 
early in de season fo' a hog killin'. De embalmers 
will have him in de cooler befo' de saddlin' bell 
rings. Sing Happy Land, an' bet on May Wheat. 
She's full ob speed as de lake is full ob water, an' 
any ole track suits her. Even de folks what owns 
her doan' know how fast she is, an' whad's mo', dey 
won't nevah know, 'ca'se dar ain't a boss on de 
track kin make her gallop." 

Shrieks of laughter followed this last announce- 
ment. March Barley had been on the commercial 
toboggan for many days. 
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But the men who play the market do not differ 
very greatly from their brethren of the turf. They 
are as amenable to hunches and signs and tips as 
are chronic gamblers in any walk of life. As if by 
common consent, they withdrew apart. The origi- 
nal discoverer of Jodey Beam was the spokesman. 

"It's only a hunch, fellows/' he began, "but it's 
the best we've had in years. This little darky is a 
scream, but I'll be hanged if I'm not going to play 
his tip. Supposing we engineer a pool, and buy 
May Wheat for a real killing?" 

From his seat in the comer Jodey watched the 
conference anxiously. At its conclusion he arose 
and approached his clientele. 

"Is yo' a-goin' to play dat mare?" he insistently 
inquired. "What is yo'-all a-goin' to do ? I'se got 
to have a bet down. If yo'-all ain't I'se got ter dig 
up a live one, 'ca'se I'se goin' back to Louisville to- 
night." 

"We're all aboard and heading down-stream," 
attested the stout man. "We'll take care of you, if 
she wins. Don't worry about that end of it." 

"All right, boss," droned Jodey sleepily, "dat's 
all right. Your word is good wid me. I'se just 
gwine ter take a li'l' nap." 

The last twenty-four hours had been strenuous 
ones. The excitement of novel adventure had kept 
the little rider's nerves tingling imtil after the cli- 
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max. The after-effects of the drugged liquor still 
dominated his system. Now the reaction was com- 
ing. Jodey Beam was a very tired lightweight 
jockey. 

"Yo' gen'lemen are all right," he attested wear- 
ily as his little kinky head nodded forward to meet 
the sandman; "you're shuah 'nuff folks. Jus' play 
May Wheat on de nose, an' you'll be settin' in de 
king's chariot. Play May early . . . an' . . . 
often . . . play her till da • . . cows come 
home ... an' wake me up . . . when de . . 
hosscs is . . . gwine^ " 

But the balance of the peroration was lost. The 
drowsy god had wafted this ebony disciple of 
Miinchhausen to the land of dreams. 

There have, of course, been red-letter days in the 
history of Gambler's Alley, but all give place of 
importance to that on which Jodey Beam drifted 
in and spread the tidings about May Wheat. The 
news traveled up and down and all along the narrow 
thoroughfare, gathering added importance as it 
journeyed. Men rushed madly to and fro, sup- 
porting a bull movement. Its influence was felt 
in the big pit itself; a mysterious tip was circu- 
lating regarding May Wheat. But Jodey slept on 
peacefully, unconscious of the fact that he had 
shaken the market to its very foundation. 

As the news spread the tip assiuned the impor- 
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tance of one emanating from the very inner con- 
sciousness of those who were supposed to control 
mighty movements in staple commodities. Men 
did not, as is frequently the case, seek its source; 
they just followed the crowd. 

The market soared upward like a sky-rocket. 
Those who were adjudged conservative caught the 
infection. May Wheat was a good buy, and firmly 
fortified. The fortunate ones who had originally 
fallen under the spell of Jodey's eloquence had es- 
tablished themselves on the ground floor, and stood 
to win amazingly. 

Through all this Jodey was "Exhibit A.'* They 
of the inner circle rushed in, took a look at the lit- 
tle negro slumbering so peacefully, and tore out 
again to add their support to the triumphant march 
of May Wheat. There was apparently such an end- 
less chain of fresh speculative buyers that the pres- 
sure of the movement was felt everywhere, so much 
so that many of the foremost operators took a hand 
in the game and became boosters. 

At the close of the day's business, Jodey's newly 
found friends were many thousands of dollars 
ahead, having been judicious enough to cash in and 
take their profits. But still Jodey slept, slumbered 
as if the maelstrom of tremendous speculation in 
one of the world's staples had not found its initia- 
tive in his fertile brain. 
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And Jodey slept until some one shook him into 
consciousness and yelled in his ear: "Wake up, 
boy, wake up! Listen to the race. They're going 
to the post now !" 

The business of the day being over, the jubilant 
wheat gamblers had arranged a special stage set- 
ting for Jodey's benefit. The room was packed to 
suffocation by a rollicking crowd that had come to 
enjoy the climax. The operator at the telegraph 
instrument had formerly worked in one of the old- 
time pool rooms. He had been thoroughly posted, 
and right well did he play his part in the comedy. 

"The judges have changed riders on May 
Wheat," he announced as he fumbled with the key. 
"Sheridan rides, and they're on their way to the 
post." 

Jodey Beam jumped clean out of his chair. 
"Shorty up!" he shrilled. "He's de boy dat can 
boot *em home ! It's all ovah ; nothin' to do but 
count dc money." 

"They're off !" droned the operator, "in a bunch ; 
at the quarter. May Wheat by three lengths, Rus- 
sian Red is second by two lengths, July Oats is 
third." 

The little jockey wheeled round quickly. "What 
do yo* know about dat Russian Red?" he queried. 
"Dey must have ethered his legs till dey was froze 
stiffer dan de North Pole. But he can*t last, boss^ 
he can't lastr- 
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"At the half," exclaimed the operator, "May 
Wheat still leads by five lengths — she's just gallop- 
ing, July Oats is second, Russian Red has pulled 
up. 

"What have I been tryin' to tell yo'-all?" Jodey 
announced triumphantly. "I knowed it! If dey 
evah got dat ole boss back to de barn dey'd be 
lucky. It's de boneyard fo' him, 'ca'se all de vets 
in de world couldn't patch him up now." 

The rattle of the Morse code came again. 
"They're in the stretch," drawled the operator. 
"May Wheat is leading by four lengths. Yellow 
Com is second, and Barley is third ; the rest of the 
field are strung out." 

Jodey had straddled his chair now and was rid- 
ing an imaginary finish on his own account, while 
the men about him leaned against one another in 
paroxysms of laughter. 

"Lay along wid her. Shorty!" he entreated; 
"and don't extend her till yo' has to." He took a 
short hold of mythical reins. "Yo' has plenty ob 
time. Shorty, an' it's been a long way round de big 
circle. Save her fo' de run home, an' if yo' has to 
pull de bat at all, just fan yo' boot till de very last 
stride!" 

There was a long pause before the operator saw 
fit to announce the winner. Jodey's eyes were 
glued upon his face, and he waited breathlessly. 
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clutching nervously to the sides of the chair upon 
which he sat ; and then at last it came. 

"May Wheat wins by herself," announced the 
operator. "The balance of the field jumped the 
fence at the head of the stretch, and they ain't been 
caught yet." 

With a triumphant yell Jodey catapulted himself 
out of his chair, while the men about him applaud- 
ed to the echo. Bank-notes of large denominations 
were forced into his little black hands from all 
quarters. 

And immediately thereafter there was a trium- 
phal progress to one of Chicago's most important 
clothing emporiums. Chaperoned by several of his 
new-fotmd friends and backers, Jodey was speed- 
ily arrayed in a brand-new suit of checked tweeds 
that for variety of color and startling pattern had 
Joseph's coat beaten by a Sabbath-day's journey. 
And after these things the little jockey was escort- 
ed to a jewelry store, where another of his admir- 
ers insisted on purchasing for him a diamond horse- 
shoe pin of a size and proportion never before seen 
south of the Ohio Riven Added to all this mag- 
nificence were two gold watches and a chain heavy 
enough to have anchored a deep-sea schooner. Jo- 
dey had reached that paradise which is the ultimate 
reward of all good prophets. 

Moreover, when the evening train pulled out for 
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Louisville Jodey's staunch supporters were on 
hand to bid him Godspeed. 

"Be sure and let us know when the old mare is 
ready again, Jodey," cautioned the stout member. 
"Here is my address. You can send me a tele- 
gram." 

" Taint likely they'll race her again till de Sara- 
toga meetin' ; dar won't be nothin' doin' wid her till 
next August," retorted Jodey oracularly, as he 
waved his friends adieu. "But dar's a two-year-ole 
in our bam dat can put a rope roun' her neck an' 
choke her to death. De first time we's tryin' you'll 
hear frum me. So long, gen'lemen. Don't forget 
Jodey 1" 



CHAPTER XX 



MOVING THE POLE 



ON THE back stretch of the county fair race- 
track, and by the light of what poets are 
pleased to call a silvery moon. Major Agamemnon 
Miles mopped the perspiration from his expansive 
countenance as he peered down into the deep hole 
from which a tall red and white quarter pole had 
just been lifted. 

The Major leaned heavily on the spade, which, 
for one of his age and avoirdupois, he had wielded 
with astounding vigor, and panting from the ef- 
fects of unusual exertion g^ve vent to his feelings. 

"I've been engaged in many enterprises in my 
time, Jodey," he exclaimed, "but I nevah did figgah 
that I'd go so extensively into th' real-estate busi- 
ness. Still, aftah all, most of th' money in circula- 
tion was originally dug out of th' grotmd." 

"Dat's what, Majah!" agreed the latter's facto- 
tum as he threw down a pick. "A feller has to 
scratch wid both hands nowadays to bring home 
coffee an' bacon fo' de chillun." 

248 
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**Yes, indeed, Jodey," philosophized the Major. 
"Money can make a Roman senator out of a boot- 
black, or a jailbird out of a judge; but just now 
we must get busy, boy, an' dig that othah hole. 
Th' main thing is to plant th' pde in th' right spot. 
How fast do you suppose that filly can run a 
qua'tah?" 

"De bestest move she evah made was in twenty- 
six, an' I was kickin' her at every jump," respond- 
ed the black boy. "She's in de mud-turtle stakes 
fo' fair!" 

"Well, lemme see!" responded the Major 
thoughtfully, as he worked out a little problem in 
mental arithmetic. "That would make her cover 
about seventeen yards to th' second, wouldn't it? 
Just drag that pole down th' track about one hun- 
dred feet an' we'll erect a new monument to th' 
evahlastin' glory of th' speed idea. Aftah that 
everythin'U be in readiness when th' subscribers' 
special arrives. But we must hurry, Jodey; it will 
nevah do to disappoint yore guests on an occasion 
of this kind." 

The little negro chuckled as he worked rapidly, 
throwing the earth out of the new hole he was dig- 
ging. After the manner of his race he could not 
refrain from reiterating a narrative with the de- 
tails of which the Major was already familiar. 

"You'd 'a' died laughin', Majah, when dat yaller 
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niggah ob th' Judge's come ovah to de stable ! He 
talked 'bout everything; an' den, at last, he come 
right down to de water's edge. 

" 7^^y/ sez he, 'does dat boss man ob yores eb- 
ber hand yo' any real money ?' 

"I knowed jes' about what he was arter; so I sez, 
kinder surprised like, 'Whad d'ye call real money, 
niggah?' sez I. 

To' instance, fifty dollahs!' sez he. 
'Go on 'way from me, man !' sez I. *Dar ain't 
no race-track niggah ebber sees dat kind ob money. 
Don't talk foolishness!' 

" *Oh, yes, indeedy, dey do,' sez he-^*if dey puts 
a twitch on dar upper lip so's dey can't cackle !' sez 
he. 

" *Whad does yo' mean ?' sez I. 

" *Now lookaheah, black boy !' sez he. 'I's gwinc 
ter talk real clubby to yo'. We-all knows yo' kin 
ride ; but yo' need a manager,' sez he. 

" To' why?' sez L *I ain't got no business to 
manager/ 

"Wid dat, he ups an' laughs as if he'd heard de 
best joke ob de season. 

" *Yo' crazy little moke !' sez he. *How 'bout 
dat peart-lookin' yearlin' filly yo' has in yore barn ? 
Is she as good as yo' say she is? 'Ca'se why, Judge 
Merriman, my boss man, 'lows she looks like de 
real article ; but yo' gotter show him !' 
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"*I don't hab to show nobody nothin\' sez I. 
TU show 'em when we gets to de races, in all de 
big stakes/ sez I. 

"'Wait a minute, befo' yo' goes rampagin' 
round/ sez he. *Dis yeah ole man ob yores don't 
ebber give yo' nothin' but a game ob talk — ain't 
dat so?' 

" 'I dunno/ sez I ; 'he gibs me all's comin' to me, 
I reckon.' 

" *Dat's whad's de mattah wid de cuUud race,' 
sez he — *dey ain't ambitious an' dey don't reach 
out. Wake up, boy; de Majah hasn't nebber seen 
dat filly work, has he?' 

" 'How could he,' sez I, 'when he ain't been home 
since I broke her?' 

" 'Well,' sez he, 'dat bein' de case, whad's de 
mattah wid yore makin' a little side money fo' yore 
ownself ? If she has de real speed to burn, why, de 
Judge and his partner, Mistah Ben DuBois, wants 
her; but he's gotta hab what he calls an Orbicular 
Dependation.' 

" 'How will be git it?' sez I. 'Dar ain't no such 
boss,' sez I. 

" 'Lawd ! Lawd !' sez he. ' Yo'-all is de nappi- 
est-headed niggah I evah seen. Why, work her fo' 
dem, ob course!' 

" 'I dassent,' sez I. 'Somebody'd see me an' run 
an' tell de Majah/ 
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" *Dar you go again !* sez he. 'Ain't dc nights 
longer dan de days dis time ob yeah? Whad's de 
mattah wid sendin' her a fast qua'tah to-morrow 
night 'bout one o'clock? We kin time her by de 
lanterns; and den, if she does what yo' say, my 
folks will buy her befo' de Majah finds out what 
he has got. Ain't yo' wised up yitP* 

" 'An' whar does I come in ?' sez I. 

" 'Yo' comes inter de King's house wid fifty dol- 
lahs in yore jeans,' sez he ; *and I has de money wid 
me — I has de money right heah wid me !' sez he. 
7es' lemme look at dat ole money,' sez I, *an' 
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The Major grunted. 

"Yes, yes!" he interrupted. "I know that story 
by heart. Th' infernal scoundrels — they're as ra- 
pacious as a lot of wolves. I've been payin' tribute 
to 'em f o' yeahs an' yeahs ; an' they ain't satisfied. 
Now they think I have a good race filly, an' they 
want to steal her. So far as probity is concerned, 
they remind me of a saddle boss I bought once. 
Th' feller that sold him to me guaranteed he was a 
family boss." 

"An' was he, Majah?*' 

"Well, Jodey, he filled th* specifications, all 
right," responded his master, "because it took th' 
whole blamed family to ride him." 

The Major spoke as one having authority. For 
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several years he had been the power behind the 
leading gambling house in his home town, and in 
the course of his activities had rendered unto Caesar 
the things that were Caesar's, the latter being repre- 
sented by the judge, the prosecuting attorney and 
the chief of police. He snorted indignantly as he 
pondered on the thousands of dollars which, in or- 
der to secure immunity, he had paid into the coffers 
of the system; and with each month came greater 
demands. 

Judge Merriman and Ben DuBois, the prosecut- 
ing attorney, were partners in a racing stable. In 
their conduct of local privilege, as in all other en- 
terprises, they were grasping and avaricious. Now 
they looked with covetous eyes on a certain chest- 
nut filly owned by the Major and judiciously tout- 
ed as being a world beater by Jodey Beam. Greek 
was about to meet Greek. 

Both the Major and his Man Friday worked 
swiftly and steadily until the pole was firmly plant- 
ed in its new habitat They packed the earth about 
it carefully in such a manner that even to a prac- 
tised eye nothing would attract attention. Then 
the former drew back and viewed the results of his 
labor with unqualified approval. 

"If that little old cheap filly don't break th' 
Judge's watch now, Jodey," he vouchsafed, "she'll 
have to be hog-tied an' hitched to th' grand stand. 
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Yo' bettah hustle bade to th* stable an* be ready 
when they arrive. I'll hide out somewheah an' 
view th* proceedings. Then, when it's all ovah, 
we'll put th* pole back where it belongs/' 

"Good mawin', Majah!" 

"Good mawnin'. Judge!" 

"How do yo'-all feel this mawnin', Majah ?" 

"If I felt any bettah," attested Major Miles, "I'd 
kick ovah th' dashboard an' run off with th' family 
chariot! How is it with yo'. Judge?" 

Major Miles was sitting on the veranda of his 
home, drinking in the late autumn sunshine, and 
Judge Merriman had just happened along, pausing 
ostensibly to exchange greetings. "None too well 
— none too well ! Just toFable," droned the Judge. 
"I ain't been feelin' " 

"Aha!" broke in Major Miles solicitously. 
"System needs a little tonin' up ; livah a mite out of 
ordah, I expect." 

"Health's all right," croaked the first speaker; 
"it's my pocketbodc — ^that's on th' north side of 
th' weathah." 

"It's an awful thing when a man's bank-account 
falls victim to tuberculosis," purred the Major with 
every evidence of friendly mterest. "It's almost as 
embarrassin' as to wake up in th' mawnin' an' find 
some feller has walked off with yore britches or. 
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bested yo' in a hoss trade. Bin a little too handy 
with yore pen, I reckon ?'' 

That's it!" wheezed Judge Merriman dolefully. 
I indorsed for a passel of worthless scamps an* 
they left me holdin' th' bag. It almost crippled 
me," he added with a grim smile of self-abnega- 
tion. "Th' fact of th' mattah is, it really has 
squeezed me to some extent." 

'^Too bad! Too bad. Judge!" sympathized the 
Major. "I always figgahed that of all members of 
our little community yo' were th' financial Rock of 
Ages." 

"It's a mistake, Majah — ^a great mistake," de- 
clared the Judge hastily and with almost suspicious 
earnestness. "I just manage to scrape along an' 
keep on speakin' terms with th' butcher and grocer. 
But, changin' th' subject, how did yo' find things 
up North an' when did yo' return ?" 

Just landed last night, suh," replied the Major. 
Th' North's holdin' her own, all right. Every- 
thing that looks good up theah is labeled with a 
Keep Off th' Grass! or Don't Pick th' Flowers! 
sign. I didn't gathah anything worth mentionin'." 

"Been out to look at th' bosses yet?" 

"I ain't got much to look at nowadays," quoth 
the Major. "I'll get round to th' track by and by. 
Shootin' Star is th' only meal ticket I'm feedin', an' 
he won't last much longer; he's gettin' along." 
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"I saw yore niggah exercisin' a chestnut filly a 
few days ago/' resumed the Judge, without display- 
ing animation and in ordinary conversational tones. 
"She's a likely appearin' trick; but looks are as de- 
ceptive in a race-hoss as they are in a woman." 

"That's right. Judge; yo' called th' turn," as- 
sented the Major with every manifestation of sin- 
cerity. "I don't set much sto' on looks, except that, 
when we come to think of it, most of th* stars, both 
among womenfolks an' race-hosses, were fairly up 
in th' pictures. Conformation is all right; but it's 
got to walk hand in hand with somethin' else. I 
ain't seen that filly since we halter-broke her. I ex- 
pect she must be bridle-wise by this time ; an' I was 
thinkin' if I got round to it I'd go out this after- 
noon an' let Jodey step her along, just to see wheth- 
er or not she belongs with th' sacred thirty-six." 

"Dangerous to June 'em too early," cautioned 
the Judge fervently. "I don't believe in settin' 'em 
down until aftah th' New Yeah. If she was mine 
I'd give her plenty of time; but she's a nice filly an' 
I'd like to have her in the bam just to look at, if 
nothin' else. Have yo' evah priced her?" 

"Indeed, no, suh," returned Major Miles. "In- 
deed, no. Judge; folks wants th' ready-made arti- 
cle now. Her main value, as I take it at the pres- 
ent time, lies in th' fact that she's a good-looker, 
an' th' only livin' daughter of Old Hysterics. I 
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wouldn't know how to price her except ffom that 
standpoint. Considering breedin' an' quality, I 
suppose she'd fetch two or three thousand doUahs 
at any of the yearlin' sales." 

*Th' best race-hosses come from untried mares," 
hazarded the Judge warily. "Yo* set a high mark. I 
wouldn't mind ownin' that filly at a fair valuation, 
but I can't waste ammunition shootin* at the stars." 

"Judge," interposed Major Miles solemnly, "I 
agree with yo,' and yore argument is well taken; 
but yo' must remember that Hysterics was retired 
from th' turf early in her three-year-old form, an' 
wasn't raced to death. That's mainly the reason 
Tm expectin' so much from her daughter. Lawd, 
what a race mare she was ! When she died I should 
have erected a monument to her ; but if I had reared 
a shaft commensurate with her achievements it 
would have touched th' blue canopy above, an' I 
couldn't afford it, 

"Howevah," continued the Major, "this filly is 
th' only yearlin' I have, an' th' expense of keepin' 
her until I can give her a fair trial ain't likely to 
land me in th' poor-house. Still, if yo* want her an' 
make a fair offer, I ain't a-goin' to set th' dog 



I on yo\ " 



"It's out of all reason," demurred the Judge 
sourly — "absolutely out of th' question. How 
would a thousand strike yo' ?" 



\ 
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Major Miles laughed good-naturedly and pro* 
tested, shaking an admonitory finger. 

*Th' Book says: Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor's goods, nor his ox, nor his wife, nor any- 
thing that is his' — ^which probably included what- 
ever race-hosses was in th' land at th' time it was 
written. Fo' sentimental reasons this filly is prob- 
ably mo' valuable to me than to any one else. I 
wouldn't advise yo' to pay mo' than she's worth. I 
think all yore exceptions are well taken, but we 
won't have any hard feelin's about it. Yo' know 
th' old sayin'. Judge : *A boss is worth as much as 
yo' can get fo' him, an' most men are rated by th' 
price they set on themselves.' " 

"Well, let's say two thousand an' call it a trade," 
suggested Judge Merriman with some irritability. 
"It's too much ; but I'm a child in a toy store when 
it comes to a boss that fills my eye." 

"It's mo' than she's worth. Judge," counseled 
the Major; "but I swear to goodness I'm like th' 
boy when th' circus comes along — th' call of th' 
calliope makes his feet restless an' he ain't respon- 
sible. I don't want to part with her, as I told yo' ; 
but if yo' say twenty- five hundred, an' five hundred 
out of th' first stake she wins, I might consider it — 
othahwise we will talk about something mo' en- 
tertainin'." 

The Major's air and tone were affable and cour- 
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teous ; but, for all that, the Judge premised that he 
detected a note of finality. 

In any event he argued with himself that it 
would be dangerous to procrastinate. 

"Th' infernal ole fossil!" he soliloquized. "He 
figgahs he's stingin' somebody, but when he wakes 
up he'll find it's a frosty mawnin', with th' fiah 
out." Then he said aloud: 

"Well, Majah, I'm just crazy enough to take her. 
I'd oughter be put away where they keep folks that 
ain't got good sense; but I'll take her. Just draw 
up th' necessary documents an' we'll close th' deal." 

One week following the events above related two 
men stood in front of the grand stand at the Lilac 
Hill Race-Track and watched a chestnut filly as 
she came racing at top speed through the stretch. 
They eyed each other askance as they compared 
watches. 

"Twenty-six and a half — is that what yo' made 
it, Ben?" queried the taller of the two. His tones 
were redolent of surprise and indignation. 

Exactly, Judge," growled the man addressed. 
The last time we gave her a trial she worked a 
shade fastah. I thought then that she was off a 
peg and that she would come back to her speed, but 
she's goin' south every day. She's just a false 
alarm ; and if ever she finds a home it will be be- 
tween th' shafts of 2l back," 
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"How do yo' suppose we got stung like that, 
Ben ?" shrilled Judge Merriman. "It doesn't seem 
possible, an' everything looked all right when we 
gave her that moonlight trial. Can yo' account fo' 
it?" 

The other shook his head dolefully. 

"If I knew th' answer/' he replied, "I'd have it 
set in diamonds. All I know is that we paid 
twenty-five hundred doUahs fo' an exotic that only 
blooms at night — an' unfortunately all th' races are 
run between sunup an' sundown." 

"I'll get even with that old pirate," hissed the 
jurist. "What's tnore, I'll get my money back with 
interest ; just watch me ! I don't know what he did, 
but he must have done somethin'." 

"How do yo' propose to get even?" queried his 
companion pessimistically. 

"Ain't yo' th' prosecutin' attorney an' ain't I th' 
judge ?" retorted his partner. "An election is com- 
in' on an' if s time fo' a reform movement. It'll 
help us both ways. In tfa' first place, we'll corral 
th' church vote; an*, secondly, as that ole scamp. 
Miles, is th' real sponsor for th' biggest gamblin' 
house in town, it will kick th' pins from undah him. 
Then, whenever he wants to open up again, we'll 
make him pay th' price." 

With his course mapped out, the Judge's scheme 
rapidly took on accomplishment On the very next 
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morning the administration organ blazoned forth 
on its front page the following announcement : 

Gambling Must Go I 

Lid Clamped Down! 

Mighty Movement, Backed by 

Authorities, Will Stamp Out Vice ! 

Civic Purity League 

Aids in a Crushing Crusade 

Against Local Iniquity I 

Major Agamemnon Miles and his interests were 
left floundering about in the deep waters of reform. 



CHAPTER XXI 



JOINING THE CRUSADE 



IT WAS high noon on the first day after the news- 
paper announcement, and the consequent inau- 
guration of the reform movement, when Major Ag- 
amemnon Miles made a dignified progress down 
the city's main street. To those who gave him 
salutation the Major returned in kind; his whole 
air, however, was that of a man having a weighty 
mission to perform and who had girded on the ar- 
mor of righteousness. 

Behind the Major at a respectful distance trotted 
Jodey Beam. The latter carried in one hand a 
small coop containing a magnificent game-cock, and 
in the other a sack. It was an unusual spectacle; 
and as the procession passed onward toward the 
civic center citizens who knew the principal actors 
smiled at one another and whispered behind their 
hands. 

Without halting, however, the Major pursued 
the even tenor of his way until he reached the court- 
house. The objective point being gained, he as- 
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cended the steps slowly and made a bee line for the 
presiding judge's chambers. 

Judge Merriman had just finished the morning's 
docket and, preparatory to leaving for the day, was 
chatting with the prosecuting attorney. They were 
the only ones present when the Major entered. 
The judge rose to greet the newcomer, as did his 
companion; but the visitor bowed stiffly and, mo- 
tioning Jodey to place the coop containing the 
chicken, together with the sack, on the table, took a 
position immediately in front of the bench and 
within the inclosure reserved for members of the 
bar. From every standpoint it was an untoward 
proceeding — so unusual, indeed, that both officials 
looked askance at each other; and the presiding of- 
ficer was about to inquire concerning the Major's 
mission when that worthy took up his parable. 

"I expect. Yore Honah," he began, "that I'm 
out of ordah, an^ that it's an unusual thing fo' a 
private citizen to come into yore cou't of his own 
motion, without bein* a party to legal procedure of 
any kind; but I've heard so much about th' wave 
of refo'm that is sweepin' ovah us that I have 
weighed th* arguments of its adherents against 
those who oppose it, an* havin* struck a balance 
with my conscience, I come heah to declare my in- 
tentions of joinin' th' movement. I expect there is 
no precedent f o' this ; but everythin' has got to have 
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a beginnin* an' I have always regarded th* cou'ts as 
th' propah custodians of a people's conscience. I 
come heah to-day to have my soul shriven of stny- 
thing that in th* future might be construed as 
breakin' th' statutes in such cases made an* pro- 
vided.'* 

As Major Miles proceeded both the Judge and 
the prosecuting attorney were thoroughly non- 
plused ; but the former had been playing the game 
of politics too long to be at a loss for words. Years 
of experience had taught him that the latter com- 
modity was the most inexpensive form of exchange 
extant. 

"Quite right, Majah — quite right!" he assented 
impressively. "Quite right, suh! Th' sanctity an' 
well-bein' of any community depend on th' mannah 
in which its rules an' regulations are carried out; 
an' th' examples of those in high places should be 
th' beacon light from which laymen may gathah 
inspiration fo' betterment an' uplift. Refo'm 
movements, suh, often take their initiative in way^ 
that are incomprehensible to ordinary citizens." 

"I thank you, suh ; I thank you," bowed the Ma- 
jor as he prepared to resume. "I knew that by 
comin' heah I should find kindred spirits. 

"When I say that, I want to take yo' out of th' 
common or garden variety of refo'mah. My idea 
is that real refo'm always starts at home. A fellah 
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who can't control himself hasn't got much chance 
to lay th' foundation fo' a big movement. 

"It always struck me as bein' a peculiar fact, 
Yore Honah, that since time began paradise has 
been the best press-agented attraction in th' his- 
tory of civilized nations; but fo' all that yo' can 
nevah find anybody that's in a hurry to get there. 
I've been tryin' to size up th' situation since a yard 
of cloth would have made me a suit of clothes ; but 
there are some things about it that don't dovetail 
together an' that are hard to understand. 

"Befo* my refo'mation, I wanted to give th' 
Creator credit fo' knowin' what He was doin' when 
He started this world on th' long journey. He 
gave th' race-hoss his speed an' th' game-cock his 
courage. He formed one animal so's he would be 
th' poetry of motion an' rival th' wind with his 
fleetness; then He made another that plods along 
peacefully, haulin' a dray. He surcharged th' 
game-cock with invincible courage an' indomitable 
will; then He turned round an' evolved th' com- 
mon, every-day barnyard rooster — a crowin', pes- 
tiferous scoundrel that wakes everybody up befo' 
daylight just to tell 'em that he hasn't laid an egg. 

"When He commenced on menfolks He first 
made an upstandin' fellah, able to take care of him- 
self in any company ; an' then I guess, like the dray 
boss an' the dung-hill rooster. He fashioned a chin- 
less apology that He called a man. 
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"I figgahed that th' Lord knew what He was 
doin', an' that He put a punch into His work when 
He gave 'em both sides of everything, so's they 
could see th' difference between a good job an' a 
bad one. 

"My idea was that wherevah yo' met a profes- 
sional refo'mah yo' met a man who was lopsided. 
Accordin' to my notion his definition of success 
was to marry a meal ticket an' sit down close to the 
pot Ucker an' preach. To me he was as full of 
cheap platitudes as an elephant's trunk is full of 
tricks; but of his own initiative he nevah did 
enough to start a wheelbarrow in motion* I classed 
him with th' kind of man who would tie baby-blue 
ribbon on a garbage can an' take credit fo' doin' 
away with th' odor of its contents, an' his ideas of 
eternal fitness would be to put stained-glass win- 
dows in a pig-pen. 

"It's fashionable nowadays," continued the Ma- 
jor after a brief pause, "to classify an' catalogue 
an' index humanity, an' to dominate human nature 
by th' card system until yo' can wind it up like a 
clock an' it will run just so long an* accomplish 
certain functions in just such a way. 

"If I pick up a newspaper I find that everything 
I touch, eat, drink or smell is full of microbes ; that 
Death lurks in th' toddy, an' th' Grim Reaper is 
hidin' behind every woodpile in th' country. 
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**I used to think that a refo'mah was a good 
many things he oughtn't to be, but I know bettah 
now ; I'm facin' th' light," asserted the Major with 
impressive conviction. *'I had a notion in my un- 
reconstructed da3rs that when yo* said a man was 
engaged in th* business of rescuirf his feller citi- 
zens it was only anothah way of announcin* th' fact 
that he was runnin' fo' office again an* was bound 
to win at any cost. But, as I said befo* — ^an' espe- 
cially since I heard that both yo' gentlemen were 
fatherin' this movement — I see things in a different 
light. 

"I want to join this crusade. It is my desiah to 
put in my application early, so as Til be on hand 
when they pass round th' golden harps of gladness 
an' th' pearls beyond price. 

"I'm just like a brand from th' bumin', gentle- 
men ; an' I bring my vouchers with me. 

"Th' game-chicken you see in this coop is th' 
best I evah raised. His name is Miltiades. Far be 
it from me to open old sores or to say anythin' here 
that might be construed as uncharitable or acrimo- 
nious ; but, if my memory serves me right, an* bef o' 
yo' gentlemen turned into paths of righteousness 
an* refo'm — I say, if memory serves me — yo* were 
among th* very ablest suppotahs of th* game- 
chicken and without peers as judges of a race-hoss. 
I expect, like myself, yo* have placed all this behind 
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yo' now, an' that yo', too, have put yo'sdves be- 
yond temptation; so I feel assured he won't con- 
taminate yo*. 

''He nevah lost a battle in his life, an' I don't 
think I am boastin' when I say that nothin' of his 
weight wearin* feathers can conquer him; but I 
don't want him any mo^ an' I shall leave it to yo' 
to send him some place where he may do some good 
in his generation. 

"In th' sack yo' will find a few decks of cards an' 
about half a bushel of poker chips. Yo' would 
oblige me by markin' them Exhibits A an' B an' 
filin' them away somewhere; so that if a question 
should evah come up regardin' my complete re- 
habilitation the cou't itself would be able to produce 
prima-fade evidence. I want to put Satan so far 
behind me, gentlemen, that he won't evah catch up 
— ^an' I thank yo', one an' all." 

Major Miles made an daborate obeisance. He 
turned sharply on his heel; and before the Judge 
and his companion could recover their equanimity 
or register an objection, he had passed out. Jodey 
Beam had also disappeared. 

"Did yo* evah heah anything like that? Why, 
th' old feller is crazy!" sneered the Judge as the 
outer door of the court-house closed with a bang, 
proclaiming the Major's final departure. 

"What did he mean by comin' heah anyhow? 
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We made a mistake in lettin' him get started. I 
can't imagine what his object is or wheah he thinks 
he's gettin' to." 

"He's about goin' to raise hell!" retorted the 
prosecuting attorney, shooting a startled look at 
his companion. "Miles isn't any fool an' he's as 
crafty as a Maori dog. I reckon he'll tag along 
now with those refo'mahs ; perhaps he'll have a vice 
commission appointed an' tell all he knows." 

"He couldn't swear to anythin' of his own 
knowledge an' his tools won't incriminate them- 
selves if I know anythin' about human nature," de- 
clared the Judge. "It won't do him any good to 
prance round, an' this is only th' commencement. 
Wait until we get through with him." 

"Yes, yes — I know all that," retorted the law- 
yer; "but yo' forget that only last week his chief 
lieutenant subscribed five hundred doUahs to th' 
campaign fund. They didn't give up that money 
because they loved us ; an' it's a doUah to a dough- 
nut that he knows th' money was split three ways 
between two gentlemen, near an' dear to us, an' the 
chief of police. In th' last year ovah five thousand 
has been collected from his interests on various 
pretexts. I hope we haven't started somethin' we 
can't finish!" 

"What else is theah to do?" wheezed the Judge 
with some impatience. "Supposin' we stand pat 
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now an* decline to take any action, what's left? 
Nothin' but a big scandal starin' us in th' face! 
Of cou'se they couldn't prove how th' money went 
or fo' what purpose it was collected; but just th' 
same it will roll up th' political waters an' leave us 
high an' dry on election day. We can't stop now. 
Th' preachers and women's clubs are all with us. 
We've got to go on." 

"What disposition shall we make of these 
things?" queried the Judge with the air of a man 
who would end a disagreeable dissertation, as he 
rose from his chair and pointed to the table, on 
which were the coop containing Miltiades and the 
stack of poker chips. "He's a good-lookin' chicken, 
isn't he, Ben? I reckon old Miles was right when 
he said that nothin' of his weight could put a gaff 
under his wing. I'm a little shy of good blood my- 
self an' I think I'll take him home. We can't leave 
him heah to starve to death." 

Now be it said in this place that Ben B. DuBois, 
prosecuting attorney for his county, took special 
pride in his own poultry yard and yielded to no 
man when it came to questioning tfie merits of his 
particular breed. Moreover, he was not aware that 
Judge Merriman was possessed of certain inside 
information regarding the bird in question. He 
raised his voice in protest. 

*^OIi^ I don't knpw ^bput that, Judge," he doubt- 
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fully averred — "I don't know so much about that. 
He's a good-lookin' chicken, all right, but he 
doesn't impress me as bein' a world beatah. Why, 
I will venture to say that I have two or three out on 
my runs that could make him take th' coimt, fo' 
money or marbles. Catch old Miles tumin' any- 
thing loose that made a noise like th' real article! 
Believe me, if this hadn't been th' courtroom Fd 
have called his bluff !" 

Next to his own physical well-being, Judge Mer- 
riman idolized money as a heathen does his gods; 
besides which, he knew a game-chicken far better 
than the inside of his Blackstone. Swiftly he 
studied the situation, and simultaneously it dawned 
on him that the occasion was ripe to reap substan- 
tial benefit from the Major's visit; and in gather- 
ing the coin the Judge played no favorites — ^not 
even his partner. 

"Yo' always rated yores a little too high, Ben," 
he bantered, as he skilfully cast forth a feeler; "but 
that's not against yo' — every chicken fighter feels 
th' same way an' yo've got lots of company." 

"I talk money. Judge," shot back DuBois; "it 
can't speak for itself, but it's a pow'ful factor when 
handled by th' right party." 

"Hush up, Ben! Hush up!" warned the Judge 
indulgently. "Yo'll get yoreself into trouble with 
those feathered freaks of yores. Why, I've heard 
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it stated mo' than once that they were nothin' but 
a lot of wing fighters/' 

"Not while I was round, yo' didn't," retorted the 
prosecuting attorney warmly. "Th* trouble is, I y 

can't get a match heah fo' love or money. They all 
talk just like yo' do. Heah yo' are, crowin' rotmd 
about a chicken you nevah saw befo' ; but if it came 
to gamblin' yo' wouldn't bet he was alive!" 

"Oh, I don't know about that, Ben — ^I don't 
know about that," purred the man on the bench. 
"I didn't want to hurt yore feelin's; but, honestly, 
I think this heah bird can whip anythin' yo've got 
in yore yard. Seriously, Ben, I mean that — ^an' no 
disrespect to yo', howevah." 

"Do yo' mean it two hundred doUahs' wo'th, or 
is it just language. Judge?" taunted the other. 

"I mean it that much an' eight hundred mo' on 
top of it," declared the Judge emphatically. "Now 
will yo' be good ?" 

For answer, the man below drew forth a ple- 
thoric roll of bills, and detaching a century note 
therefrom he laid it on the bench. 

"Yo're on. Judge!" he exclaimed with manifest 
elation. "Yo've made a match; an' I'll elect yo' 
stakeholder too. Bring yore bird ovah to my barn 
a week from next Tuesday night. No one will be 
a bit th' wiser an' we'll finish this little misunder- 
standin' privately^ How; does that suit yo' ?" 
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"Perfectly, Ben — ^perfectly I" assented Judge 
Merriman. "It suits me down to th' ground. Til 
be on hand if it isn't fo' anything else than to com- 
plete yore education." 

As the officials departed a small black figure 
stole from behind the jury box and scurried out the 
back door. It was Jodey Beam. 

Through the cracks of a bam situated in the res- 
idence district fitful rays of light came and went 
ever and anon, casting orange-colored darts on the 
surrounding shrubbery. It was a lonely spot and 
one well calculated for clandestine meetings. The 
edifice itself was far removed from the street and 
placed so that it was not likely to attract attention 
from casual passers-by. 

Inside, and in the center of the floor, a space had 
been cleared; over it two men were busily engaged 
in laying down a large strip of canvas. Having ac- 
complished this, they surrounded the circle with a 
miniature barrier of the same material. 

These preliminaries being accomplished, and the 
lanterns the men had brought with them having 
been placed in positions where they would shed the 
most light on the scene, the elder of the two drew 
from his pocket a well-filled wallet. 

"There's just an even thousand in it, Ben!" he 
exclaimed as he laid it carefully on the sill. "Have 
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yo' brought yores with yo' ? If yo' have, place it be- 
side mine an' the winner can gather fo' himself." 

"Suits me. Judge T responded his companion as 
he proceeded to place his money at the spot indi-' 
cated. "Yo* an* I know th' rules an' I don't expect 
we need a third party. Let's get busy an' put th' 
gaffs on our birds. Aftah that we'll pit them 
whenevah yo* say th' word." 

A couple of little negro boys came forward with 
the game-cocks and held them while, with waxed 
ends and chamois, their masters dexterously per- 
formed the sacred rite of what is known to the tal- 
ent as heeling. 

As they were immersed in these warlike prep- 
arations, two dark forms stole from the shelter of 
the shrubbery beyond the bam and took up posi- 
tions where they could view with ease the proceed- 
ings on the inside. The larger of the two was a 
stout white man, of full habit. His companion was 
a diminutive personality, black as the night. The 
stout man glued his eye to the widest crack he could 
find and reconnoitered. 

"Watch th' old Judge heelin' Miltiades, Jodey!" 
he whispered. "By th' gods of wah, he's usin' a 
two-inch gaff! Th' old heathen! I wish he had 
it undah his own hide !" 

"Mistah DuBois is a-gwine to fight dat shawl- 
neck, an' he's shuah some chicken!" whispered Jo- 
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dey as he placed his mouth against the Major's ear. 
"His niggah done told me dat he brung him all de 
way from Jackson fo' dis fight, an' he's a hell ter- 
ror. He calculates to put one ovah on de Judge; 
but, lawd, lawd, how dat man will git earthquaked. 
Still, I <:alculate it's a-gwine to be some battle," 

The Major's sporting blood surged through his 
personality in veritable ecstasy as he watched the 
rival gladiators face each other. 

"There's nothin' to prevent yore pressin' th' bet 
a little. Judge," vouchsafed the lawyer as he 
brought his champion forward. "This is merely a 
suggestion on my part, because I imagine yo' fig- 
gah yo' have risked enough already on that mown- 
in'-glory of yores." 

Outside the bam a fat man's face became con- 
torted with speechless rage. 

"Th' infernal scoundrel!" exploded the Major, 
while Jodey vainly attempted to restrain him. 
"Why, the mental misfit — th' poor, cheap crook! 
If circumstances would permit of it I'd go in theah 
an' cut his hea't out! Talkin' about my bird like 
that! Huh!" 

"Take is easy, Majah; take it easy," whispered 
Jodey. "He^s a-gwine ter git his. He'll be steppin' 
far an' fast befo' long." 

But the Judge was talking again and the Major 
bent bis ear to the crack to listen. 
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**I don't mind makin' it five hundred mo', Ben/' 
he drawled. "Does that fit yore fancy ?" 

*Tits like a suit of clothes," rejoined the other. 

Like two irresistible forces coming from oppo- 
site directions, the birds rose in the air and clashed 
together. The force of the impact rocked them 
back as they landed on the canvas. 

As the battle progressed it took all Jodey*s in- 
genuity to control the Major. With every fresh 
assault that worthy rose on his tiptoes, and would 
have given audible vent to his feelings had not his 
Man Friday exercised what amounted to almost 
brute force to prevent him from revealing his 
presence. 

Jodey's prognostication that it would be a long 
battle was fully borne out. With steel and wing 
and beak the combatants fought each other all over 
the pit, each seeking to score an advantage that 
would count; but after a while the magnificent 
fighting qualities of Miltiades began to assert 
themselves. With each successive flight he drove 
his adversary backward and time and again ripped 
his feathers with his armed heels. 

Throughout it was a desperate encounter, fought 
to a finish with the heroism that has stamped the 
game-bird, since time began, with the great glory 
of superb achievement. But Miltiades, older in the 
game and more crafty, followed up every advan- 
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tage until finally, catching his opponent in an un- 
guarded moment, he drove the steels through his 
brain. 

The district attorney gazed ruefully at his fallen 
champion, while the Judge slipped quietly over to 
the sill on which the money lay and pocketed it 
without comment. It was no time for an exchange 
of courtesies. 

A few moments afterward the victor and the 
vanquished stole from the bam, brief good nights 
were spoken, and the Judge, carrying his lantern in 
one hand and a sack containing Miltiades in the 
other, headed for home. 

Stealthily Judge Merriman scurried along, 
chuckling as he went. He was just congratulating 
himself on the success of his mission, with its at- 
tendant monetary advantages, and was rounding 
the comer leading up to the main avenue when a 
dark figure emerged from the shadows and accost- 
ed him : "Good evenin'. Yore Honah I Been out fo' 
a little frolic?" 

The Judge halted dead in his tracks ; and even by 
the dim uncertain light of the flickering lantern it 
could be seen that his face paled, and consternation 
was written on his countenance as he recognized 
the man who had addressed him. 

What are yo' doin' heah?" he quavered. 
What is it? What do yo* want?** 
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"I don't blame yo', suh/' volunteered Major 
Miles somewhat irrelevantly and overlooking the 
question direct — **I don't blame yo'. Th' cares an' 
responsibilities of yore office, an' the trials an' trib- 
ulations attendant on an election contest, warrant 
yo' in takin' some relaxation. All work an' no 
play is liable even to put th' Injun sign on th' judi- 
cature. Did yo'-all have a pleasant entertainment. 
Judge? I hope an' trust yo' did." 

Major Miles' air and intonation were those of a 
philanthropist. Judge Merriman regarded him 
closely for a second or two. 

"Why didn't yo' trail th' district attorney?" he 
snorted viciously, brushing aside the Major's amen- 
ities. "Why should yo' single me out?" 

"A man that's gunnin' fo' whales ain't got no 
time to go diggin' round fo' a canful of worms," 
responded the Major in even tones. "Th' learned 
district attorney wasn't totin' anythin' that inter- 
ested me. Besides, I wanted to have a little hea't- 
to hea't talk with Yore Honah." 

The Judge grunted. 

"Go on," he snarled; ''I'm listenin'." 

"I reckon yo' remembah, Judge," resumed the 
Major, "how I declared myself, in yore cou't th' 
other day, to be on th' side of law and ordah. 
Well, I still have both shoulders against th' band 
wagon of refo'm, an' I'm pushin' hard." 
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Major Miles paused to let his words sink in ; then 
assuming the air of an orator he lifted his right 
hand in declamation and proceeded: 

"Th' sanctity an' well-bein' of any community 
depends on th' mannah in which its rules an' reg- 
ulations are carried out; an' th' example of those 
in high places should be th' beacon light from which 
laymen may gathah inspiration fo' betterment an' 
uplift. 

"Refo'm movements, Yore Honah, often take 
their initiative in ways that are incomprehensible 
to ordinary citizens." 

Judge Merriman started backward as the Major 
proceeded to deal out his own plastic platitudes. 

He stepped clear from the sidewalk and set the 
bag containing the game-chicken down against the 
fence. He recognized the grim vein of humor per- 
meating the Major's rhetoric. The bread he had 
cast on the waters was returning seventy-and- 
seven-f old, and he bowed his head in thought, while 
his right hand sought his inside breast pocket. 

"Come, come I" he suddenly broke in. "Yo're 
not here for yore health. How much shall it be? 
And what will yo' take to play dead ? Supposin' I 
give yo' two hundred doUahs? That should repay 
yo' for this night's work an' leave a balance fo' 
charity." 

Major Miles broke into a rippling laugh. 
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"You grieve me, Judge, by makin' such a sug- 
gestion," be purred — "grieve me an' burt my feel- 
in's beyond measure. It's not an occasion for 
talkin' about th' financial aspect of this lamentable 
circumstance. An' I ain't goin* to remind yo' what 
would happen if some brother or sister were to 
spread th' tidin's. It's a time. Yore Honah, fo' 
Christian f o'bearance ; a moment f o' men an' breth- 
ren to talk with open hea'ts — ^an' — ^an' " — here the 
Major coughed — ^"if I might say so, Judge— open 
pocketbooks." 

The eminent jurist stifled a groan. 

"Nevah mind about brotherly love," he broke 
in rudely ; "yo've got th' goods on me. How much 
will it cost? I'm willin' to pay th' price." 

"Now, now, Judge! Don't get excited!" ex- 
horted the Major as he reached out and gave the 
lapel of that gentleman's coat an admonitory tug. 
"Control yore emotions. A man of yore weight 
can nevah be shuah of his hea't. Now, Judge — 
confidentially, man to man — ^how much do yo' sup- 
pose I have contributed or subscribed to th' fund 
for th* protection of what we will politely call home 
industry durin* th' past year ?" 

"It's a holdup," moaned the man he had ad- 
dressed — "a rank holdup! Why should yo' come 
to me about it? An' why connect me with yore 
contributions?" 
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"There's a monument out in th' cemetery, Judge, 
erected over th' blessed martyrs of th' Lost Cause 
who were shot in retaliation. To some of us who 
remembah it, th' happenin' looked like cold-blooded 
murder; but th' othah fellahs said it was just wah, 
an' that they were playin' th' game accordin' to th* 
rules and with all th' advantages. 

"Individuals, in settlin' their differences, don't 
differ much from nations. When they get down to 
cases th' law of retaliation always prevails. By 
reason of th' underground methods of a corrupt 
political system I find that I am loser. Yo' can't 
blame me, Judge, if I am usin' my own methods to 
get it back." 

"I won't stand fo' itl I won't be victimized!" 
howled the other. "I wasn't th' only member of 
th' ring." His face was livid with suppressed fury. 
"I was cautioned to beware of yo'. A friend of 
mine told me th' othah day that yo' had mo' tricks 
than a pet monkey. Didn't yo' hand me a yearlin' 
that can't get out of her own way? I'll give yo' 
five hundred — that'll be th' very last cent I" 

Major Miles shook his head mournfully. 

"Take yore time. Judge — take yore time !" he ex- 
horted. "Aftah prayful consideration yore bettah 
nature will assert itself. An' a year from to-day 
yo' will realize that I have been yore onliest 
brothah in this mattah. That was a hefty bet yo' 
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won from th' district attorney, Judge. Really, as 
a mattah of fact, gamblin' on a chicken like Mil- 
tiades was just th' same as stealin' it. If I might 
make a suggestion, Judge — ^an' just to save yo' un- 
necessary trouble — I think I would hand it ovah 
without countin' it. What's a mattah of a few 
hundred doUahs between two gentlemen who know 
how to preserve their own counsel?" 

"Why, yo' infernal old '' 

"Stop right there, suhl" enjoined the Major in 
tones that could not be misunderstood. "There's 
no use in boostin' th' tmdertakah's game. Forget 
th' personal side of it an' tell me what yo're a-goin' 
to do." 

In the half light Judge Merriman carefully 
studied the Major's countenance. He read noth- 
ing therein but grim determination. He hesitated 
a moment and then pushed a fat roll of bills for- 
ward. 

" Yo' win !" he hissed as he turned to go. "Yo've 
got a full hand this time ; but some day I'll even up 
th' score. There's yore blamed chicken. I hope 
he smothers in th' sack befo' yo' get him home !" 

The discomfited one wheeled abruptly and with 
long strides passed rapidly from view. He had just 
reached the comer when the voice of Major Miles, 
echoing from the gloom behind, arrested his steps: 

"Oh, Judge! Oh— oh— Judge!" 
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"What's th' mattah now?" croaked back that in- 
dividual. "Do yo' want my ovahcoat?'* 

"No, indeedy, Yore Honah!" hummed the Ma* 
jor. "Yo* certainly were generous. But, if yo' 
wouldn't mind, could I trouble yo' to do me a fa- 
vah and present my compliments to th' gentleman 
who cautioned yo' to look out fo' me? 

"Just tell him, suh," concluded the Major — "just 
tell yore friend that he's a real prophet an' that I 
ran to form." 



CHAPTER XXII 



THE WIDOW HENDERSON 



CLOTHED with simplicity and divested of all 
that descriptive verbiage which usually pre- 
cedes a narrative of consequence, it might be stated 
briefly that the Honorable Casslus Belisarius Mc- 
Caleb, editor of the BowvUle Daily Clarion, was 
talking, while the Widow Henderson was listening. 
That lady's countenance wore a certain impersonal, 
if not indeed the bored, air of one who hears an oft- 
repeated tale. 

"It's th' heart-interest thing that cotmts aftah 
all," breathed the little editor as by a masterly flank 
movement he secured possession of the widow's fat 
hand and pressed it fervently. He paused in what 
might have otherwise presaged a flight of oratory 
and regarded the recently acquired territory in- 
tently. "You — ah — ^ahem — ^you know, Miss 
Marie" — he hesitated — "I always considered you 
had such beautiful and — ^and" — McCaleb cast 
about for a fitting simile; under ordinary circum- 
stances he was versatile at this sort of thing, but 
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now he pulled up lamely — "such fine, capable 
hands. Miss Marie, if — if I might be permitted to 
say so," he concluded. 

Somehow or other this latest effort did not come 
up to McCaleb's standard of the adulation that 
rightly should have been laid upon the altar of fem- 
inine fancy. So, metaphorically speaking, he took 
a running start and commenced all over again : 

*' Yes, indeed. Miss Marie ! Yes, indeed, madam ! 
It's th' somethin' that grips a hold of a feller an' 
kinda hits him where he belongs. Aftah that he 
ain't got no more control over his goin's or comin's 
than a rabbit. Th' real fact of th' mattah is, it's a 
state of mind which " 

"Quite so !" returned the lady firmly. "Quite so, 
Cassius; but I've heard all that before. Haven't 
you been coming round here for nearly a year now ? 
And when you aren't wanting to go right out and 
die for me you're inventing alibis for the scanda- 
lous way you're neglecting business — going up and 
down the country with a stable of no-account race- 
horses. Once and for all time I want to say that 



n 



"I know! I know, Miss Marie," interjected the 
widow's suitor hastily. "I came heah expectin' 
somethin' of this kind, an' fo' that very reason I'm 
goin' to give you th' surprise of a lifetime." 

The speaker drew himself up, his whole person- 
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ality was surcharged with renunciation while, with 
a considerable display of importance and mystery^ 
he unfolded a newspaper and turned to the adver- 
tising columns. It was the current issue of the 
Clarion, still damp from the press. He paused mo- 
mentarily to give the promised manifesto dramatic 
effect ; then cleared his throat and read : 

Great Sale of Race-Horses 

Acting under instructions from the Honorable 
Cassius B. McCaleb, the undersigned will offer at 
public auction on Monday next, November tenth, 
all the race-horses in training — ^the property of that 
gentleman. At which time the following well- 
known performers will go under the hammer : 

Applause Valedictory 

Fallen Leaf Wait-a-While 

Wanderer Inspiration 

Ovation 

The pedigree and performances of these horses 
are too well known to need further exploitation. 
They will be sold by the undersigned to the highest 
bidder. Terms cash. 

[Signed] George B. Malone, 

Auctioneer. 

McCaleb finished with a flourish, folded the 
paper carefully and replaced it in his pocket. He 
looked tbroug:h the window with the self-righteous 
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demeanor of one who has been amply vindicated. 
There was nothing more to be said. 

As he concluded, however, the Widow Hender- 
son eyed him narrowly. She had completed a cer- 
tain sum in mental arithmetic with the aid of her 
fingers. 

"I thought you said you were going to dispose 
of all your race-horses?" she queried with just a 
suspicion of acidity in her tone and considerable 
emphasis on the adjective. 

"Why, certainly! Why, certainly!" replied the 
lovelorn one nervously. "That's just exactly what 
I did say — ^at least all of 'em that's in trainin*. Of 
course I didn't figgah on partin' with Vanity, or 
that little no-accotmt weedy filly that has just been 
broke. I thought when she got her growth I'd 
have her gentled to drive. She'd make a rare good 
one for your phaeton, Marie. If you'll just listen 
a moment " 

The widow raised an admonitory finger, cutting 
short whatever might have followed. 

"There are just two reasons why she wouldn't, 
Cassius," she interrupted suavely — "only two I can 
think of just now; but there may be others. In the 
first place, I said that, before I married you, you 
would have to get rid of everything you owned in 
the way of a race-horse ; and, in the second place, I 
have not reached the point where I consider I can 
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not afford to ride behind something that looked 
like a carriage horse. Do you realize my attitude 
in the matter?*' 

"Quite sol Quite soT the other broke in. 
''Really, Marie, it was an oversight (m my part. It 
shall be as you say, madam— everything shall be 
absolutely as you say. I want to come into court 
with clean hands, madam." 

The widow noted with approval that McCaleb 
was the kind of captive who willingly forges his 
.own fetters. 

The Honorable Cassius was the sole proprietor 
and editor of the BowviUe Daily Clarion. That 
journal was one of those small-town papers which 
has for an existing excuse the eternal menace of a 
Republican vote everlastingly threatening to get be- 
tween the ancient and apostolic succession of hered- 
itary Democratic office-holders and the Federal 
feed box. 

But deep down in his heart of hearts McCaleb 
only regarded the molding of public opinion as a 
side line. Like many another pilgrim in this vale 
of tears he had day-dreams — ^visions that some day 
Old Dame Fortune would smile upon him, and 
that he would see his own racing jacket borne to 
impressive victory in that classic of all classics 
called the Kentucky Derby. 

But between the little editor and his ambitions 
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rose many obstacles, A colt of Derby caliber is 
mighty hard to find and still harder to acquire 
when one does find it. Besides, it takes a long 
pocketbook. McCaleb was a natural-bom horse- 
man, but he was not gifted in the ways and wiles of 
big financial movements. 

Once in the history of that historic event the 
much-coveted prize had been almost within his 
grasp. If you care to look back into the records of 
a certain year you will find that a three-year-old 
called Vanity, carrying his livery, had led her field 
all the way, right to within twenty yards of the 
judges' stand; then she stepped on a rolling stone, 
faltered, staggered and broke down. 

To the average man a recollection of this unfor- 
tunate happening would have been an)rthing but 
agreeable, but to the Honorable Cassius it was a 
treasured memory, invested with a certain sad sat- 
isfaction and almost all the romance of actual 
achievement. Frequently, when the last form had 
gone down-stairs. Candy Coombs, his colored rider 
and factotum, would make a pilgrimage across the 
street for the peculiar julep with which McCaleb 
was wont to round out the labors of the day. Then 
the editor would light a cigar and, leaning back in 
his large armchair, possess his soul in ways of sym- 
pathy. These reflections always centered on the 
Kentucky Derby and a certain bright May after- 
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noon when a little black mare had made a gallant 
but futile struggle. 

A marvelous moving photograph, far better than 
the greatest film expert could possibly produce by 
any combination of scenario and screen, and invest- 
ed with all the atmosphere of this soul-stirring con- 
test, was pictured upon the editor's brain. In his 
mind's eye he saw again the crowded grand stand, 
and the club-house lawn looking, as it did, like an 
animated flower garden, embellished with all the 
beauty and chivalry of Old Kentucky. He saw the 
horses parading in single file to the post, and he 
noted how the little black filly arched her neck and 
reached for the bit. 

"There is one way a good race-horse always 
walks," McCaleb would chuckle to himself; for lit- 
tle Vanity stepped off like a fox. He remembered 
how the ribbons of his racing colors had been plait- 
ed in her mane, and how he himself had decorated 
her brow band with silks and satins of the same 
hues. And again he could see the sun casting the 
blended reflections of pinks and grays and purples 
upon her glossy coat. 

Then there was the race itself — ^how with a tre- 
mendous burst of speed she had sprung out of the 
bunch just as soon as the barrier was lifted and 
made every post a winning post right down to the 
last ; and how his friends had shouted and applaud- 
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ed and shrilled their triumph. But just as he 
reached out to pluck the rose it withered to ashes. 

After that came the recollection of the little racer 
hobbling away from the scene of her almost tri- 
umph, trembling in every limb, with her big brown 
eyes dilated with dumb agony; and how they had 
sat up in her stall all night bathing the injured 
member, which for days afterward she did not dare 
put on the ground because the middle tendon had 
been ruptured. When this happens it is rarely if 
ever that a racer faces the starter again. 

And in the privacy of her box stall that night, 
with none to bear witness, McCaleb remembered 
how he had put his arms round the little mare's 
neck and had broken down and cried, just like any 
other ordinary hiunan being whose heartstrings 
had been struck by a discordant hand. So they 
took her home; and, though defeated, she was al- 
ways honored, and retained a place in McCaleb's 
affections greater by far than any of the other thor- 
oughbreds that had worn his colors. 

Perhaps the reader has already gathered that 
McCaleb was a peculiar combination. He was 
eminently a creature of sentiment ; and, because the 
policies of certain portions of the Old South were 
not difectly connected with other than material 
things, his finer nature found expression in asso- 
ciation with his dumb friends. Major Miles and 
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McCaleb had a firm friendship lasting almost from 
boyhood and standing the shock of many vicissi- 
tudes. 

Outside an these things, of course, was the 
Widow Henderson. That lady had come into the 
little editor's life early in the game. To be strictly 
truthful, she had been his first love. But at the 
critical moment, as McCaleb was always led to be- 
lieve, a combination of ambitious motherhood and 
relatives, acting in an advisory capacity, had side- 
tracked Dan Cupid — so far as he, at least, was con- 
cerned — ^and the young lady, who was accounted 
one of the fairest buds of Kentucky womanhood, 
was annexed by a visiting pilgrim from the North, 
who had no unholy leanings toward the race-track, 
but who knew Wall Street backward. In that 
haven of hopes he was called Hatchet Henderson ; 
and the sobriquet was not without significance. 

But in the innocence of his heart McCaleb knew 
not that the capture of the prosperous one was the 
culmination of a skilfully planned campaign. It 
never struck him that the Henderson millions had 
any weight* with the fair Marie or was the weapon 
with which his undoing had been accomplished. 

So it was that McCaleb hied him back to his 
musty little sanctum, hugging the memory of his 
one romance to his breast and getting day by day 
more prolific of invective when marauding Repub- 
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licans sought to enfilade the patriots who had An- 
drew Jackson for their standard bearer. 

Henderson took his bride to an ornate home up 
on Riverside Drive, from which point she could 
preempt the best possible view of the majestic wa- 
ters of the Hudson and the frowning Palisades 
beyond. In other words, the fair Marie had 
reached the real haven where ambitious femininity 
ceases from troubling, while her lord's check book 
is rarely if ever at rest. 

When the newly wed Mrs. Henderson reached 
the metropolis one of her first activities was de- 
voted to having some perfectly correct stationery 
embellished with her Riverside Drive address; and 
thereafter she spent most of her leisure moments 
inditing notes to the young women who belonged 
to her particular set at home. These letters, it 
might be explained, made it pretty hard sledding 
for the local male talent and resulted in a tremen- 
dous crop of old maids, who tarried imduly for a 
bank roll that never came. 

Years passed, until one day Hatchet Henderson 
was gathered to his fathers. Then his relict, now 
fair and forty, turned the house on Riverside Drive 
into railroad bonds and went back to her home 
town. She was well enough off in this world's 
goods now to follow the dictates of a middle-aged 
heart — b, heart more than worldly wise from in- 
fancy and which time had not perceptibly softened. 
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But still, for all that, the feminine nature yearns 
for the adulation of the opposite sex, and on her 
return she found her old lover still rejoicing in the 
doubtful delights of unreconstructed old bachelor- 
hood. Marie Henderson liked to tell herself that 
he had preserved this state of single blessedness on 
her account. One can even be fat and forty, mer- 
cenary beyond measure, and still not be impervious 
to the clarion call of romance. 

When it came to handling a male malefactor, the 
buxom Marie had not forgotten a single point in 
the game; and there was always danger that the 
little editor might be caught napping by one of the 
derelict sisters. The widow had not been home a 
week before she had ticketed and numbered the pre- 
ponderance of his future. Apart from this, her 
vanity was flattered when his calls became almost 
as frequent as they had been in the days of yore. 

One thing above all others appealed to the wid- 
ow: she knew that the Honorable Cassius had no 
sordid designs upon her wealth, and long before he 
proposed she had made up her mind she would ac- 
cept him. Still, he would have to put away from 
him everything that savored of his old manner of 
living. There should be no racing stable to eat 
holes in the stocks and bonds the late lamented 
Henderson had wrested from the wolves of Wall 
Street. 

So it is that the opening paragraphs of this nar- 
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rative find the Honorable Cassius yielding to over- 
whelming odds, and the buxom Marie accepting an 
unconditional surrender. The McCaleb racing sta- 
ble went under the hammer; and even the little 
black mare that had so comforted him was given to 
a friend who owned a big farm adjoining Bow- 
ville. For this one concession he had pleaded; but 
the widow was inexorable — the voice of the tempt- 
er would have to reach a long way if it ever be- 
guiled him again. 

A faithful recorder of passing events would like 
to be able to chronicle how the Widow Henderson 
became Mrs. Cassius Belisarius McCaleb, and how 
the newly married couple lived happily ever after- 
ward; but the world of literature is full of happy 
endings, and the truth must prevail even if it dem- 
onstrates that love is not always blind. 

Perhaps it began to dawn upon the editor that 
the full-blown Marie was not the charming ingenue 
he had courted in the days before she had sacrificed 
herself upon the altar of filial obedience. Or, 
again, he may have discovered that the sacred bonds 
of matrimony — ^in polite circles supposed to be 
mythical — ^are in reality stronger than brass and 
less resilient than walls of granite. No man can 
tell, because McCaleb was not the kind to air inti- 
mately personal grievances for public edification. 

In her northern home the widow had acquired 
many advanced ideas, several of which were closely 
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connected with woman's exact place in the general 
order of things. This included many formulas for 
the complete subjection of the recalcitrant male. 
It was rather a rude awakening for the little editor, 
who had all his life been a free agent; and, willy- 
nilly, he was forced to admit to himself that the 
woman he had married bore a closer resemblance 
to a Roman senator than to the ingenuous debu- 
tante he had courted in the first flush of his youth. 
In times of such mental stress it was a liberal ed- 
ucation to read the McCaleb editorials, because, 
displayed therein, would be found a marvelous 
vocabulary, fairly bristling with adjectives, and di- 
rected point-blank at the dastardly policies of the 
Republican Party. 

And then, too, certain occasional happenings 
roiled the McCaleb soul and rocked it from its 
foundation. For instance, one afternoon his tel- 
ephone rang, and at the other end of the line he 
heard a soft drawling southern woman's voice : 

"Is this Colonel McCaleb?'' 

"Yes, madam; this is Cassius B. McCaleb 
talkin'." 

"I called up. Colonel," continued the voice, "to 
ask whether you were in the market for a very fine 
yearling thoroughbred colt, well bred and a good- 
looker? I take ^" 

"You're grievously mistaken, madam," inter- 
rupted the editor bruskly. "I wouldn't give a pica- 
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yune fo* th* best one that evah looked through a 
bridle. I don't have any truck with them any more. 
I don't Want to—" 

"Why, Colonel!" protested the voice. "Every 
one told me you knew more about a race-horse than 
the man who wrote the book. Now let me give you 
some data about this colt " 

"I don't care what people tell you, madam!" 
howled the now thoroughly roused editor. "There 
is a passd of blankety-blankety idiots in this com- 
munity, an' " 

He started to hang up his phone; but before he 
did so he caught a low mocking laugh, and the 
same voice, as if talking to some one else, said : 

"She's got him well trained, Betty. He nearly 
bit my head off. Too bad about poor Cassius !" 

After that McCaleb pursued his literary labors 
with a gun on one side of his desk and a long scalp- 
ing knife on the other. It was a hazardous under- 
taking to enter the sanctum and bring up subjects 
pertaining to the improvement of the breed of 
horses; and it might also be recorded that the ed- 
itorial columns of the BowvUle Daily Clarion no 
longer contained brilliant essays on the desirability 
of fostering those industries devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of extreme speed. 

Advocates of the peace-at-any-pricei theory might 
have found a shining example in the attitude of the 
editor toward the wife of bis bosom. 



CHAPTER XXIII 
vanity's daughter 

OUTSIDE the air was balmy with the drowsy, 
languorous odors of approaching spring; and 
as Cassius McCaleb looked through the open window 
he drew a long sigh ; which, to be exactly truthful, 
did not raster unqualified satisfaction with the 
general order of things. 

The season of plowing and planting was at hand 
and with thoughts of agricultural activities came 
reminders of adventures in other fields of content- 
ment There were recollections of the days of un- 
reconstruction, when McCald) used to journey to 
the old Churchill Downs Race-Track to prepare his 
thoroughbreds for the spring meet. There came 
thoughts of reunions with old friends at the Pen- 
dennis Qub and other social and agreeable features 
with which McCaleb used to invest his annual holi- 
day ; but for four long years now he had eschewed 
all these things. 

With an effort, he shook himself together and re- 
sumed his quest for a mislaid document, which he 
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promised would be found in the lower drawer of 
his desk. 

Here again Old Satan was lurking, because the 
editor's hand came in contact with a parcel the dis- 
covery of which was a distinct shock. The package 
contained a racing jacket, as bright and fresh as the 
day on which it came home from its makers. For 
a long season it had been laid away, forgotten; but 
now he could not refrain from unfolding the wrap- 
per and examining the contents. They were the 
new colors that had been made for Vanity's Derby 
and were the sacred symbols of that memorable oc- 
casion when she had almost won the conquering 
crown. 

McCaleb fondled the pretty silks as he took them 
from their resting-place. One of his day-dreams 
had been that he would keep them unsullied until 
such time as he found another champion worthy to 
bear them; but simultaneously he remembered he 
had put all these things behind him and gulped 
down a sigh as he folded the packet and put 
it away. Again he took up his pen to resume his 
labors, but after a few futile efforts to frame sen- 
tences it dropped idly from his hand, and for sev- 
eral moments he was lost in reverie. This con- 
tinued until he was suddenly awakened by the voice 
of Candy Coombs. 

**Look out dar, Mistah Cassius ! Look out ob de 
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window— quick I Heah comes Ole Majah Miles 
wid his string, startin' fo' de races!" exclaimed the 
black boy excitedly. "Great King, an' heah we is, 
jes' lookin' at him— da's all ; jes' lookin' at him go 
by I Lawd ! Lawd ! It's worse dan bein' in jail !" 

His master vouchsafed no answer to this out- 
burst and momentarily turned to his work again, 
but the leaven of the Pharisees was working and 
the red gods were flashing signals. Moreover, the 
voice of the tempter was whispering softly to the 
editor's soul of souls. After a moment's hesitation 
he rose abruptly and approached the window. 

"Dar's de Majah, his own sc'f, now I" resumed 
Candy as he balanced himself out on the sill. 
"Heah he comes in his buggy, an' Jodey Beam am 
wid him. He's goin' to gether de geraniums whar 
dey grows. De undertaker won't never catch up 
wid him!" 

The man in the buggy glanced toward the open 
window and, noting its occupant, pulled his horse 
up sharply. 

"Howdy, Cassius? Howdy?" he ejaculated in a 
tone of hearty greeting. "One would think you 
would feel like backslidin' this weather. Aren't 
you lonesome up theah? Ain't you tired playin' 
solitaire with yo'self? I'm always expectin' to 
hear that you have broken into th' game again. 
No leanings or symptoms that way yet, eh ?" 
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The editor lifted a deprecating hand. 

"You have th' wires crossed," he protested, half 
jocularly ; "badly crossed an' everything mixed up. 
I'm th' original brand from th' bumin' — that's 
what I am. Do you know, Majah, that I haven't 
seen a horse-race in ovah three years ? Got tired of 
it — ^plumb tired of it. There ain't nothin' to it but 
a lot of grief an' trouble an' discouragement. Th' 
fact of th' mattah is, I just woke up, Majah — ^just 
woke up." 

McCaleb's tone, however, was not that of one 
who makes triumphant proclamation. 

Major Miles regarded him intently for a mo- 
ment. With others of the commimity, he knew to 
what source could be traced the marvelous refor- 
mation of Cassius B. McCaleb. 

"That talk ain't on th' level," he returned with 
the air of one who presumes on old friendship. 
"You're gettin' too reckless with your language. I 
guess you believe it, all right, but it don't sound 
natural. Why, there wasn't a man south of th' Ma- 
6on and Dixon Line that thought mo' of a race- 
horse than you did; or knew th' game bettah, fo' 
that mattah. Then all at once you go to work an' 
gallop th' wrong way of th' track. Yo' best friends 
can't understand it, Cassius — ^they just can't credit 
it. Don't you nevah hearken to th* voice of th' 
charmer?' 
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**Very little if any, Majah !*' interjected the oth- 
er. "I ain't got nothin' against th' race-horse, but 
sometimes a man's ideas change about th' scenery 
as he travels down th' road. He gets a-hold of 
othah interests an' different ways of amusin' him- 
self." 

The man on the street nodded shortly. 

"That's one way of lookin' at it," he returned. 
"I've known of folks takin' to their beds when they 
weren't ailin' at all. Whenevah I see you, Cassius, 
you remind me of Old Man Rogan's broken leg." 

"Aha!" chorted the little editor with an admir- 
ably forced attempt at appreciation. "You always 
have a good one on tap, Majah. Let's have it." I 

"Yes," resumed the other. "Old Man Rogan 
lived out our way, an' every little while he'd go off 
june-in' on a regular Saturnalia of his own; on 
which occasion he'd try to bull th' red-liquor mar- 
ket by drinkin' up all th' visible an' available supply. 

"Well, one day he just drank himself speechless, 
an' they brought him home an' put him to bed. 
Old Lady Rogan was mightily put about; so she 
sent for th' doctor an' pleaded with him to see if he 
couldn't straighten Old Bill up fo' good. 

"This physician happened to be a canny old 
Scotchman, an' he agreed to perform th' miracle; 
so when Old Man Rogan came to he found his right 
leg done up in splints from th' knee down, an' they 
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told him he had fell out of his buggy an' fractured 
that member in four places. 

"Bill lay in bed for six weeks an' used to tell all 
his friends who came to see him about how he felt, 
an' what a remarkable thing it was that th' injured 
limb never gave him a minute's pain. An' you 
oughter heard him braggin' about what a great 
doctor he had — ^and so on. But he never took an- 
other drink so long as he lived. That accident 
scared him plumb stiff; an' he went to his grave 
firmly believin' it was only Old Doc Runyon's 
skill that saved him from bein' a hopeless cripple 
for th' rest of his natural life." 

The little editor laughed heartily. 

"I don't just see th' application to my case, Ma- 
jah," he protested. "It's a good yam, but it don't 
fit me.^' 

"I never carry an interpreter with me, Cassius," 
returned the Major non-committally. "I couldn't 
afford to; an' if I did he'd be excess baggage half 
th' time anyway." 

"Wait a minute an' I'll come down an' look your 
string over," volunteered McCaleb, changing the 
subject hastily. "It seems to me you have a few 
likely-looking ones, Majah." 

"Help yourself, Cassius; help yourself!" beamed 
that worthy. "None of 'em will bite; an', though 
they have hoofs, I have nevah seen th' sign of a 
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horn ^routm^ Take a good look at this colt, Cas- 
sius. He's a regular hyena ! That's Shootin' Star. 
He's a hull team, Cassius — a hull team I I set a lot 
of store by him." 

"An' this one?" inquired McCaleb as he passed 
down the line and stopped before a black filly. 
"Somethin' about her fills th' eye. I like that 
kind." 

"You ought to make her acquaintance," returned 
the Major. "You're gettin' close to home. That's 
old Vanity's daughter, an' she looks as like her 
mother as two drinks of th' same bottle." 

The little editor started as if electrified. 

"Vanity's baby!" he breathed. "Think of that!" 

"That's exactly what I said," returned the other. 

"What do you call her?" quavered McCaleb. 

"Well," responded the Major suavely, "as you 
named her mother Vanity, I figgahed I'd ask fo' a 
new deck; so I called her Simplicity." 

The little filly pushed her soft muzzle into the 
editor's hand and made a motion as if to rummage 
in his pocket. It reminded him that Vanity had 
just such a trick when she was looking for sugar 
or some other dainty. He leaned his cheek against 
hers and his eyes were misty. 

"Honey baby! Little lamb!" he crooned as he 
stroked her glossy neck. "An so you have come 
back to see yo' own folks. 
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For a moment or two he regarded her in silence, 
then coughed huskily and again addressed the 
filly's owner. 

"Has she shown you anythin' much, Majah — 
anythin' worth while?" he inquired anxiously. 

But Major Miles was lost in a profound reverie. 

He was thinking of the number of times McCa- 
leb had stood in the breach for him when he most 
needed it, and the Honorable Cassius had to repeat 
the question several times before he responded : 

"What's that you said, Cassius ? Has she shown 
me anything? Huh! She's showed me all th' 
tricks in th' race-horse testament. But that was 
when she was a yearlin'. I didn't race her as a 
two-year-old. The fact of the mattah is, she has 
nevah faced th' starter yet." 

"No? Why not?" 

The Major shook his head mournfully. 

"I'm afraid she's a moonflower, Cassius," he 
breathed confidentially. "She might be that or 
some other rare exotic that blocMns aftah dark — 
one of th' kind that withers befo' th' banquet. I 
don't know what it is; but sometimes she can run 
ovah th' moon, an' then again she can't beat a fat 
man trundlin' a wheelbarrow. She's got me up in 
th' air — ^that's what she has !" 

McCaleb drew a long breath. "Ah!" he said. 
"Doesn't respond to treatment, eh?" 
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"That's what," reiterated the Major. "I thought 
well enough of her to enter her in all th' big stakes, 
an* now Vm between two minds whether Til carry 
her any farther or not. I worked her a mile th' day 
befo' yesterday, an' if I was lookin' fo' an)rthing 
like real speed I'd 'a' had to load her on an express 
train. She didn't have nothin' but a feather on her 
back either. It's beyond me! Every time I think 
of th' money that's due for forfeits it gives me 
heart failure an' paralysis in the fingers of my 
writin' hand." 

"She looks all right," hazarded McCaleb argu- 
mentatively. "Legs as sound as th' Declaration of 
Independence. Ribbed up like a seagoin' destroy- 
er. Eyes bright an' forked just like a jack-rabbit. 
If there are any other indications of speed I don't 
know 'em." 

"That's it, Cassius; that's th' trouble," agreed 
the Major. "She looks good enough to bet on in 
any company, but she's made me th' victim of mis- 
placed confidence more times than th' first girl I 
evah courted. Why, I even put her in th' Derby! 
An' now I'd be tickled to death if I thought she 
could run five-eighths without callin' fo' her mail 
at th' half-mile pole. You wouldn't take her off 
my hands, would you, Cassius? It would be th' 
act of a Christian gentleman." 

"I'd like to have her just to play round with," re- 
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plied McCaleb wistfully. "It would keep Candy- 
busy, anyway; an' she might come back. You 
can't evah tell; it's th' reversals of form that makes 
racm . 

"You ought to know, Cassius; you ought to 
know!" purred Major Miles. "Nobody is a bettah 
judge; but if you feel like investin', say, two hun- 
dred an' fifty dollars in a filly that's in all th' big 
stakes from New Orleans to New York, all you've 
got to do is to hand me some money. If you don't 
want to do that — ^why, I'll make you a present of 
her." 

"I— I Th' fact of th' mattah is, I've got to 

be careful, Majah. My people — that is to say, my 
wife, you know, is very much opposed to " 

"Yes, yes !" interrupted the Major briskly. "Wom- 
enfolks are peculiar, Cassius! But, bein' an old 
bachelor myself, I ain't in a position to give expert 
testimony. Couldn't you compromise matters, Cas- 
sius ? I nevah saw th' time that taffy wasn't sweet 
and that a woman would resent flattery." 

"No use, Majah; no use tryin'. It wouldn't 
work," vouchsafed McCaleb with conviction. "If 
I take this filly it'll have to be regarded as th' most 
profound secret. No earthly soul must know." 

"Well, if that's all," replied the Major, "she's 
yours; an', more than that, she'll be dead and 
buried, so far as I'm concerned." 
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McCaldb still hesitated, but the temptation was 
more than he could withstand. 

"I'U take her, Majah/' he finally said. "An' 
I'll do th' best I can with her. You can't tell — 
somethin' might happen." 

"Oh, yes," returned the Major as he gathered up 
his reins and moved off. "That's th' beauty of 
life, Cassius ; no two fellahs evah agree on th' exact 
spot where th' lightnin' is a-goin' to strike." 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THE VOICE OF THE CHARMER 

rr DOCTAH advises me to take long walks as 
early in th' momin' as I can," volunteered Mc- 
Caleb as he sat at breakfast a few days after the 
events above related. "Says I've been stickin' too 
close to th' desk, and if I don't look out I'll be a 
mighty sick man." The editor wagged his head 
solemnly and drew a long face in a heroic attempt 
to excite the sympathy of his spouse. 

"I knew that long ago, Cassius," replied the lady 
tartly. "The trouble with you is, you go mooning 
round, and no constitution will stand that kind of 
thing. You should buy yourself a pair of heavy- 
soled shoes and a few flannel shirts; then a good 
brisk walk these beautiful mornings would make 
a new man of you. It's really gratifying to know 
there is one physician left with an ounce of brains." 

"That's exactly what he prescribed, Marie," 
droned the editor mournfully. "I nevah realized 
that I was in such bad shape until he lodced me 
ovah.'* 
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Mrs. McCaleb nodded curtly. 

"Any one but a bom idiot would have known 
that!" she returned. "Just see that you carry out 
his instructions and don't merely keep it up for a 
day or two. I'll engage to get you out of bed in 
the morning; and then^ with a little self-denial, you 
may become rehabilitated." 

"It's goin' to be hard at first, but I'll stick it out, 
Marie. If only to please you, I'll adhere absolutely 
to th' program.'* 

McCaleb coughed lugubriously and laid his head 
on his hand, registering the business of extreme 
weariness. It was a masterly effort, which com- 
pletely disarmed the suspicious Marie and left him 
so that he was free to come and go at all kinds of 
unusual hours without being asked to give an ac- 
count of himself. 

Why should it be necessary to state that McCa- 
leb's peregrinations took him to the outskirts of the 
town and always terminated in a deserted locality 
once occupied by the buildings and offices of the 
old county fair-ground ? 

The stables had, for the most part, fallen into de- 
cay, but in the long row of sheds a couple of box 
stalls were found which, with a little repairing, 
were rendered weather-proof; and here Candy 
Coombs and the little black mare were installed. 
And here, also, McCaleb came at daybreak every 
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morning personally to superintend the efforts put 
forth to manufacture speed for an animal whose 
case had been, declared hopeless by Major Miles. 

And then the most wonderful thing happened, 
because Simplicity seemed to take on a new lease 
of life simultaneously with her change of owner- 
ship and performed all the various tasks allotted to 
her in a manner worthy of her illustrious lineage. 

"Th' Majah might have been mistaken, aftah all, 
mightn't he. Candy?" queried McCaleb anxiously 
after the filly had worked an impressive mile. 

"Ain't no might about it, Mistah Cassius!" re- 
torted the boy with conviction. "He sure was mis- 
took! Why, she was pullin' me out ob de saddle 
ebery inch ob de way! She's de filly wid de silk 
dress, an' ef she evah quits I'll eat her. Dat lady is 
de kind dat gibs you her heart when it comes to a 
whippin' finish." 

"Well, Candy," replied his master, "so far she 
has done all we asked of her ; but when we try her 
over the Derby route it may be different." 

Two days afterward Simplicity received her bap- 
tism of fire. With her weight up, she was sent the 
full mile and a half; and with an easy frictionless 
gait she negotiated the distance in time that made 
McCaleb gasp and stare unbelievingly as he 
scanned the face of his watch. 

He could scarcely credit his eyes, because the 
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second hand declared, in a manner that put all argu- 
ment out of the question, that she had covered the 
route in time away beyond that of the ordinary can- 
didate, and faster than most Derbys were run. It 
was a complete refutation of the Major's theory 
regarding her. 

"Was she goin' strong with you, Candy?" in- 
quired McCaleb tremulously, and mainly because 
he did not know anything else to say. 

The little black rider laughed. 

"She could carry a house an* run dat fast!*' he 
chortled. "I had her head in my lap all de way, 
Mistah Cassius.'* 

McCaleb rubbed his eyes and looked at his 
watch again. She would better that time at least 
a couple of seconds in the real race, and it did not 
take him more than a minute to arrive at a conclu- 
sion regarding her future movements. 

"Now listen, Candy: Th* Derby will be run th* 
day after to-morrow, an* I'm goin* to start this 
mare. You hustle round an' get her on the after- 
noon train and she'll be in Louisville by eight 
o'clock. When you get there, lead her over to th* 
barn back of Colonel North's house. You know 
where it is. It*s vacant now and th* family are all 
away, but he won't mind an old friend like me usin* 
it for a day or two. But listen, Candy: If you 
stub your toe, or this thing ever gets out, it means 
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battle, murder and fireworks for everybody con- 
cerned. Now stir yourself; there ain't no time to 
lose." 

The next evening found McCaleb and Candy in 
close consultation in the mare's stall, which was 
situated about half a mile from the Churchill 
Downs Race-Track. It is unnecessary to state that 
they had arrived in town unheralded. McCaleb 
had taken the precaution to transfer her original 
into the name of the Folly Stables, thereby conceal- 
ing his identity and clothing his movements with 
added secrecy. 

As they talked, however, a knock resounded on 
the door. McCaleb motioned his* assistant to si- 
lence and, turning down the light, made no effort 
to answer. But the knocking was repeated insist- 
ently and finally the voice of Major Miles wormed 
its way through a convenient knot-hole. 

"It's me, Cassius; it's only me," he whispered in 
a stage aside. "Open up! I have somethin' of th' 
utmost importance to communicate." 

The editor undid the latch and peered out, leav- 
ing just space enough for their nocturnal visitor to 
worm his commanding presence through. 

"You old heathen! I knew you'd come!" rum- 
bled the Major, as he recovered his breath after 
evident untoward exertion. "I've been lookin' for 
you for two or three days now." 
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"You didn't read anything about my arrival on 
th' front page of any of th' papers, did you?" 
queried the editor non-committally. "Did you ex- 
pect me to hire a press agent an' bring a pocketful 
of photographs? Or perhaps you figgahed Fd 
have a brass band to meet me at th' depot ?" 

Major Miles laughed softly. 

"Cassius," he replied, "you're just a curiosity. 
Mo' than that, when it comes to sendin' a horse to 
th' races you're a wizard." 

The editor eyed the newcomer narrowly. 

"I'd have advised you. Major," he responded, 
"and told you all about it ; but I was afraid of put- 
ting th' jinks on her, so I thought I'd just steal 
down here all alone, an' if I wasn't lucky enough 
to win — why, I could go back home again, an' no 
one would be a bit the wiser. Then again, you 
know, Majah, I have a sneakin' suspicion that you 
didn't tell me th' exact facts about this filly." 

"Cassius," replied the Major evasively, "there 
are times when a man is permitted to lie to his best 
friend. Perhaps this was one of 'em. I ain't sayin' 
it is, but I can't forget th' number of times you 
went to th' front for me when I needed it. But 
let's forget that part of it. I guess she's right on 
edge; an' that work of hers was good enough to 
spread-eagle th' best Derby field that ever faced a 
starter. I'll gamble you fell off th' fence when you 
looked at your watch.'* 
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"What do you know about it? Has any one 
been toutin' her?" exclaimed McCaleb with sudden 
alarm. "Why, Majah, I worked her up there in 
th' country where there wasn't a soul could tell th' 
difference between a race-horse an' a mouth organ ! 
Are you just guessin' ?" 

For answer Major Miles drew a flat stop-watch 
from his waistcoat pocket and held it toward the 
editor. It registered the exact time in which the 
filly had run her mile and a half the day before. 
McCaleb staggered back, gasping. 

"I won't divulge just how I got that," resumed 
the Major evenly. "But, outside of myself and 
my rider, Jodey Beam, no one else is in th' secret. 
But tell me, Cassius, how did you fix matters up at 
home? Won't yo' wife be suspicious at your 
absence ?" 

McCaleb laughed guiltily. 

"I expect I did mislead her somewhat, Majah," 
he stammered. "You see, th' Editorial Convention 
is in session down here, an' she thinks I came over 
to attend that. She don't evah read th' sportin' 
news — thank goodness! And, even if she does, 
th' fact that I race under th' name of th' Folly Sta- 
bles — and the owner being my nephew, Billy Jack- 
son, who lives in New York — would throw her off 
th' track. I have nothin' to fear from that 
quartah." 
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I "Admirably arranged, Cassius; admirably ar- 
ranged," commended the Major. "But now let's 
get down to business. I start Shootin' Star in th' 
Derby, an' we shall have two strings to our bow. 
Still — bar accidents — th' filly should win in a 
walk." 

For several moments thereafter the Major talked 
in a manner that showed he was thoroughly con- 
versant with the possibilities and chances of all the 
other candidates. 

"Now, Cassius," he concluded, "I just want you 
to let me engineer this thing an' not ask me too 
many questions. I suppose you're goin' to bet on 
th' filly. Am I right?" 

"I Thought I'd risk a thousand on her," replied 
the editor. 

"Hand th' money right ovah to me!" command- 
ed the Major. "I think I have a scheme for makin' 
forty dollars sprout where one greenback pdced its 
timid head above th' soil. Let me have that money ; 
an' don't ask any questions. You get th' mare to 
t' post, all right, an' meet me aftah th' race is 
ovah." 

"But I don't just exactly understand," hazarded 
McCaleb. "Aren't you goin' to start Shootin' Star 
yourself? And isn't he a colt of class?" 

"Yes," responded Major Miles calmly. "I'm 
goin' to start my horse, Cassius; an', what's mo', 
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I'm goin* to bet a thousand dollars on him. What 
do you know about that ?" 

McCaleb shook his head. 

''I give it up!" he replied. 

"You used to be considerable of a whale at the 
classics when we were both in college, Cassius," 
concluded the Major; "so Fll just say Verhum sat 
sapienti. You know what that means, don't you ?" 

But before McCaleb could respond the door 
closed and Major Miles was gone. 

That night in the corridor of a leading hotel the 
Major held close communion with the Humming 
Bird, and when the entries were posted the next day 
and the layers of odds had chalked up their prices, 
Major Miles entered the ring and proceeded, with a 
good deal of pomp and circumstance, to play Shoot- 
ing Star, who was the candidate from his stable 
and was quoted as one of the first three choices. 

From his stand Ikey Blystein, who operated four 
of the largest books in the ring, leaned over and 
whispered to the Major. 

"How about it. Major?" he queried. "I see 
you're playin' yours. Must think pretty well of 
him— eh?" 

"Worked faster than anything I ever saddled, 
Ikey," confirmed the Major with a sudden burst of 
confidence. "An' you can do me a favor — if you 
will. I'm goin' to bet a thousand on him. I wish 
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I could bet more, but can't afford it just now. 
You can keep th' price boosted in your book though 
an' use this information anyway you want to for 
yourself after I get my money down. HeTl win if 
he doesn't break a leg. Fm goin' to play most of 
my money on his nose, with just a saver for a place, 
should anything go wrong. Keep this under your 
hat, Ikey, for it's th' best information you ever got 
in your life!" 

"Who's this Simplicity trick?" resumed the 
book-maker. "She ain't in th' dope. She never 
started yet; an' I see she's entered in th' name of 
the Folly Stables." 

"I expect they're some northern folks," returned 
the Major carelessly. "An' so they call it th' Folly 
Stables, do they ? Well, there's nothin' wrong with 
that. If they're lookin' for an education they'll 
about run to form. Huh ! Startin' a maiden in th' 
Derby! That's a good one, Ikey!" 

"I'll just make her forty to one an' pick up a lit- 
tle supper money," laughed the book-maker. "You 
don't want any of that, do you. Major?" 

"Not for me!" fervently quoth that worthy as he 
turned to go. "Not for me ! I quit shootin' at th' 
moon when I got my first pair of pants. If I was 
makin' book I'd let 'em write their own tickets on 
outsiders of that stamp. They'll eat her up an' 
throw th' remains to th' birds of th' air." 
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The betting ring on Derby Day at Louisville 
usually furnishes several exciting incidents worthy 
of more than passing mention, and on this occasion 
it was the Humming Bird who, for a few brief 
moments prior to the calling of the Derby field, 
furnished the entertainment. According to the 
best accounts and judged by his erratic actions, 
that gentleman had been imbibing too freely of the 
cup which exhilarates. It was reported that he had 
beaten a long shot in the third race for a consid- 
erable amount, and, after celebrating his success at 
the bar, was pyramiding his winnings on the un- 
known entry from the Folly Stables. 

The Humming Bird had frequently made spec- 
tacular plays of this kind, and the fact that he was 
now endeavoring to beat the longest shot in the 
race was a source of much amusement to the pen- 
cilers. They reached for his money eagerly, and 
when the horses went to the post his pockets were 
bulging with tickets that called for a king's ransom 
if Simplicity won. 

All alone in the center field stood McCaleb, 
watching the horses at the post. He had not fore- 
gathered with any of his old friends; neither had 
he entered the grand stand or the club-house in- 
closure. Out here among the holiday crowd that 
thronged the free field he ran no risk of being 
recognized. 
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There were one or two false starts; then the bar- 
rier lifted, the timer dropped his flag, and a roar 
went up from the stand : 

"They're off!" 

For the first eighth of a mile the field hung 
pretty well together, while McCaleb watched anx- 
iously and endeavored to pick out his own racing 
jacket. Then they commenced to settle down to 
their work and strung out as some of the contest- 
ants went to make pace and others to avoid it. At 
the first half-mile the positions remained un- 
changed, but suddenly three horses, as if by mutual 
consent, separated themselves from the rest and 
assumed command. 

Down the stretch they rushed head and head — s. 
black filly on the outside, a chestnut horse carrying 
a cherry-colored jacket in the center, and the dark 
and pale blue of Major Miles next the rail. It was 
a horse-race to the lower turn, and then Shooting 
Star drew slightly ahead, with Jodey Beam sitting 
as still as a graven image. Lapped on his hips was 
the little black mare, and McCaleb noticed with 
satisfaction that Candy had made no move to im- 
prove her position. 

Up the back stretch they raced without chang- 
ing perceptibly; and then, just as the crowd com- 
menced to thunder words of encouragement to 
Shooting Star, the little black mare poked her nose 
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in front and by an imperceptible effort shot out a 
length to the good. , 

Experts, with their race glasses upon her, an- 
nounced to those about them that she could not 
last; and indeed it seemed as if she was bound to 
crack under this phenomenal burst of speed. But 
she turned into the home stretch two lengths in the 
lead, increasing that distance to four before she 
reached the drawgate. Candy was grinning and 
looking back, while Jodey Beam was riding Shoot- 
ing Star out to the limit. The race had developed 
into a procession ; and Simplicity, to use a sporting 
term, "walked home with her mouth wide open." 
Shooting Star finished second. 

Once more the classic had been run and won — 
won amid the profound silence of the grand stand. 
A rank outsider had garnered the laurels. Only 
one of the public choices had been placed in the 
first three. 

But when the little black mare came back, with 
the easy swinging jog that denotes extreme excel- 
lence, and made her way into the sacred circle in 
front of the judges' stand, the vast concourse for- 
got their chagrin. And, because Kentucky loves a 
good race-horse, and, moreover, the rich red sport- 
ing blood courses in the veins of prince and peasant, 
every man and woman in the crowded grand stand 
rose to acclaim her victory and do her honor. 
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It was the sweetest music McCaleb Had ever 
heard. He stood rooted to the ground as one in a 
trance. All his dreams had come true and a big 
lump rose in his throat. He was eventually roused 
by the jovial voice of Major Miles, who came up 
behind him, accompanied by the Humming Bird. 

"We laid 'em to th' land that time fo' fair!" he 
chortled. "Yo' cup of happiness is brimmin' ovah, 
Cassius; an' th' Htmimin' Bird here has so many 
tickets to cash that it looks like a pinochle deck. 
We got forty to one for most of it ; an', besides th' 
honah, you've won enough to make you fairly com- 
fortable fo' th' rest of yo' life. Wake up, Cassius, 
an' let's go up-town an' celebrate." 

"I don't know how to thank you, Majah," qua- 
vered the little editor. "Anything I evah did for 
you hardly warranted this kind of payment." 

"The only thing we know about friendship, Cas- 
sius," responded the Major in a more serious tone, 
"is that you nevah see it advertised fo' sale in th' 
newspapers; and no man appears to be in th' mar- 
ket to buy it, though some folks gets a holt of a 
spurious brand that costs 'em a lot of money. Firm 
friends are like good huntin' dogs or great race- 
horses. The best of us have only a few in a life- 
time; and the older we get, the mo' convinced we 
become that we have to hold on to 'em at all risk$ 
and at whatevah cost, fo' no mattah how far yo' 
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have to jou'ney fo' a friend, yo' must go gladly an' 
with somethin' mo' than joy in yo' heart. I am 
proud to say that I have been fortunate enough to 
numbah you among those whose affectionate re- 
gard I treasure beyond words. I can't add mo' 
than that.'' 

"You have a way of puttin' things that pre- 
cludes anything adequate in the way of expressin' 
appreciation. Major," interjected McCaleb in trem- 
ulous tones. "I wish I could " 

"Shucks!" responded Major Miles. "Why will 
you harp on th' unhappy past, Cassius? I 
didn't lose anythin' that I know of, bein' as I beat 
th' race both ways. We carried out our program 
an' looted th' enemy from th' cellar to th' garret. 
Look at th' Hummin' Bird here! He played the 
part of th' submarine; an' if it wasn't fo' th' grace 
of God he'd be the greatest actor on th' American 
stage. Now let me suggest that we stop on our 
way at a jewelry store an' purchase a little gift fo' 
your wife. Of course she ain't evah goin' to know, 
but no woman cares much for a man who ain't got 
good use of both his hands for carr3rin' and 
fetchin'." 

Once up-town, the greater part of the evening was 
given over to conviviality; but McCaleb retired at 
midnight, as he had made up his mind to take no 
chances and catch the early morning train for his 
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home. The Major, however, had dined — ^an4 
wined more than well; so, after bidding his partner 
good-by, he decided to make a night of it, and sal- 
lied forth to a resort where racing folk mostly 
congregated. 

A crowd of newspaper men and trainers lined 
the bar. They all knew Major Miles, and one of 
them turned and addressed him as he entered. 
Sorry you couldn^t win, Major !" he exdaimed. 
Sorry you couldn't win with Shooting Star. It 
was tough luck to see a big stake like that won by 
a maiden filly owned by a Yankee. Pity we 
couldn't have kept it at home." 

The juice of the grape more often than not plays 
hob with the conservative elements in the compo- 
sition of the canniest man. 

"You don't know what you're talkin* about, 
Charley!" htunmed Major Miles, with rising in- 
flection. "You're ghost-dancin' an' off th' reser- 
vation. It beats all what a blamed lot of unreliable 
information one can get on th' race-track; an' I 
ain't talkin' about th' brand of goods scattered 
round by the touts." 

"Perhaps I don't," returned the newspaper man 
warmly, '*but I'm speaking about what is common 
report. I have it from an authoritative source that 
Simplicity is really owned by a man named Jack^ 
son up in New York City." 
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The Major threw back Hi^ head, drained his 
glass and chuckled. 

"That's th' best joke of ih' season!" he ex- 
claimed. "An' if I didn't like you so well, Charley, 
I'd let you go on an' publish that fool story. As it 
is, I will content myself with assui ing you that you 
are a mile away from th' truth. Tliere is no neces- 
sity, however, of mentionin' who owns her— ex- 
cept to say that she was entered in Ih' name of th' 
Folly Stables." 

"That isn't the way the newspaper game is 
played at all," objected the other. ''We're sup- 
posed to get the real facts if we can. And I might 
ask how do you know, anyway ? I guess if you had 
the real grapevine stuff you'd turn it loose. How 
do you know I'm not right? And can you prove 
what you say ? I guess not— eh ?" 

No warier bird ever wore feathers thati Major 
Miles ; but now he was mellow with many libations 
and his tongue ran ahead of his better judgment. 

"How do I know, eh?" he retorted thickly, with 
drunken gravity. "Well, well, Charley; that's 
Merry Jest Number Two! How— do — I — ^know? 
Well, I'll tell you just once, to show you there's no 
ill feelin' an' to give you a little manifestation. I 
bred and raised Simplicity my own self, Charley, 
an' I sold her this spring to Cassius Belisarius Mc- 
Caleb, editor of the Bowville Daily Clarion, Yov 
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may have heard of him ; an' he's th' man who owns 
every hair in her tail. Now you've got it; an' no 
turf writer evah had a bettah yam to set his pen in 
motion/' 

Editor McCaleb alighted from the morning train 
and approached his dwelling with no misgivings. 
He was experiencing the uplifting feeling of recti- 
tude that comes to one who has accomplished that 
which he has most desired. He had little fear that 
discovery would jar the usual trend of domestic 
affairs from their moorings. Then, too, he came 
bearing presents ; and he felt the comforting impact 
of the jewel box. 

McCaleb possessed all that imagination notice- 
able to such a marked degree in some men of his 
calling. In his mind's eye he had staged his en- 
trance to the very last detail. He visualized how 
he should greet Mrs. McCaleb — ^with all the effu- 
sion and ardor of which young lovers are supposed 
to be the custodians. He pictured to himself how 
adeptly he should lead the conversation into paths 
both agreeable and entertaining to that lady. 

Added to all this, he had brought with him the 
latest gossip concerning the suffragette movement 
in the city; and he would suggest a special article, 
to be written by Mrs. McCaleb herself, which 
should have his data for a foundation. 
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As to the details concerning the work of the ed- 
itorial congress, McCaleb was letter-perfect. He 
had a narrative on tap as long as a moral law, de- 
scribing the labors of that eminent organization. 
This, for pure and unadulterated fiction, outdid all 
his previous efforts. He should even describe how 
he had magnanimously refused the presidency, re- 
tiring in favor of his friend Fitzgerald. Taken in 
its entirety, it was some romance; and the editor 
chuckled as he assured himself that no point had 
been overlooked in order that the little offering 
should be thoroughly presentable. 

It was in this enviable frame of mind he drew 
near to the presence. He halted momentarily at 
the doorway to compose his features ; then, turning 
the knob, he entered. 

The editor's advent was noiseless, his aim being 
pleasantly to surprise the wife of his bosom. From 
the hallway he could peer into the breakfast room, 
and he noted, with appreciation, that the table was 
laid and all things made ready for the morning 
meal. Even the coffee-pot sent forth its hospitable 
and gratifying aroma. 

Mrs. McCaleb was seated at the head of the ta- 
ble, her back being toward the door. She was read- 
ing the morning paper, no doubt waiting for his 
coming. McCaleb took a swift but noiseless step 
forward, and was just about to make his presence 
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known when something in the head-lines of the 
paper attracted his attenion; and as it did he froze 
into helplessness, momentarily losing all power of 
motion. 

On the front page of that paper, and in the larg- 
est black-faced type procurable, was blazoned forth 
an announcement which to most American citizens 
would have been surpassing in gratification ; but to 
McCaleb it was like the sundering of all his home 
ties — not to say a declaration of war and re- 
crimination. 

Mrs. McCaleb was perusing the details under- 
neath the head-lines with interest To the imagina- 
tive editor that lady^s usually stem aspect was ac- 
centuated, and he coUld visualize her mouth shut so 
tightly that the lips might have been mistaken for a 
thin line drawn by a pencil. It was rigid woman- 
hood indeed, because the announcement that 
claimed her attention read as follows : 

SIMPUCITY WINS 

Cassius B. McCaleb's Filly Anne^xes 

THE Blue Ribbon 
Lucky Editor Achieves Ambition of 

Lifetime 

Carefully Planned Coup 

Book-makers Lose a Fortune 

McCaleb read no further, but took another swift 
look to assure himself that his senses were not be- 
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fuddled; and then, because prudence is always the 
better part of heroism, he backed silently from the 
room, tiptoed to the hall door, turned the knob and 
slid stealthily out. 

''Sic transit gloria!'' droned McCaleb ruefully as 
he moved away. "I guess Vd bettah be amblin*. 
It's one of those cases where a man is just exilqd 
from his own habitation — ^marooned, an' wiped 
clean off th' slate by th' all-fiah'd pernicious 
sponge of printer's ink an' counterfeit civilization." 

He took his way down the street ; and as he went 
men and women shook him by the hand and 
breathed congratulations. There was a time when 
this would have been myrrh and frankincense, but 
now the seed was falling upon stony ground. A 
mighty big fly was peregrinating round in McCa- 
leb's ointment. 

He stumbled up-stairs to the musty little office 
that had' been the scene of his labors for so many 
years, and sat him down to ponder upon the kalei- 
doscopic manner in which events had rushed by him 
during the past two days. The way to readjust- 
ment was beset with obstacles; but in the very 
midst of McCaleb's analysis of chaotic conditions 
the telephone bell rang. 

"It's another of those congratulations, I sup- 
pose," he muttered ruefully as he took the receiver 
from its hook. "I reckon I'll be gettin' 'em all 
day." 
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At the sound of the voice at the other end 
McCaleb started and looked round apprehensively. 
At first it seemed as if he was about to hang up 
and beat a precipitate flight; but second thought 
seemed to direct a different course. 

"Yes, my dear; it's me," he muttered lamely. 
"Yes — ^yes, my dear Marie; I was just lookin' ovah 
my mail. The — ah — ah — the fact of the mattah is, 
my dear, a very remarkable thing happened to me 
yesterday; a — a most unusual and what you might 
call astounding thing — a. — 2l '* 

But the voice at the other end of the wire mer- 
cifully broke in again. 

"Cassius," it said, "are you listening to me?" 
'Why, certainly, my dear! Of course I am!" 
'Do you know, Cassius, that your breakfast is 
getting to be stone-cold? I've been saving it for 
you for half an hour now, and I know you always 
like your toast crisp." 

"My — ^my toast!" retorted McCaleb in awe- 
stricken tones. 

"Yes ; your toast ! That's what I said." 

And then a woman's clear tinkling laugh was 
launched along the wire from McCaleb's domicile 
and smote upon his amazed eardrums : 

"You just come right home to where you be- 
long, Cassius, and quit your foolishness! Why, 
you old dear, I knew all your plans weeks ago! 
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Did you think Candy wouldn't confide in the cook ? 
And don't you suppose she retailed everything he 
told her for my benefit? Hurry home and let me 
congratulate you!" 

"Ah!" chuckled the little editor as he hung up 
the receiver with a sigh of relief and put on his hat. 
"It's time to sing the doxology, because the world 
still loves th' winners. And I have heard the voice 
of the Charmer." 

THE END 
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